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PREFATORY NOTE 



THE rapid cliange in the policy of the Japanese 
Governiiient, whicli is now opening the Empire 
to the arts and ideas of modern civilization, lias been 
followed by a correspond irig increase in our knowl- 
edge of the Japanese iiistitntions and people. The 
compiler's object has been to select all tliat is newest 
and most interesting in the works of recent visitors 
to Japan, in order to make this volame a tolerably 
complete gallery of pictures, representing the life 
and cnstoiQs of the Japanese at this time. Many 
strange and peculiar features of that life will very 
soon pass away, and already some of the experiences 
related by Sir Rutherford Alcock and M. Humbert 
could not bo repeated. It is believed, therefore, that 
the information contained in this volume will be 
found not only attractive in itself, but convenient as 
a standai-d by which to measure the great changes 
whicli science and the mechanic arts will effect in 
the condition of the Japanese Empire. 

13. T. 



REVISER'S NOTE 



IN April, 1878, jiist before Mr. Bayard Taylor left 
New York to fill t!ie Iionored position of Ameri- 
can Minister at the Court of Berlin, the reviser of 
this, Ilia work, enjoyed the pleasure of meeting him 
and chatting upon Japan, which country he had vis- 
ited when a member of Commodore M. C. Perry's 
expedition in 1854. In re-editing Mr. Taylor's com- 
pilation, which has so long eiijoj'ed deserved popu- 
larity, the object has been to maintain its character 
as an illustrated work of travel. Obsolete state- 
ments have beeu eliminated. Fresh selected and 
original material has been added, witli just enough 
of history to give the reader an intelligent idea of 
the causes and processes of the profound changes 
which have made Japan a new nation. The geo- 
graphical and other proper names have been ex- 
pressed according to the standard orthography and 
pronnaciation of Tokio, the Imperial capital. 

W. E. G. 

BoaiOH, Febrnsr; 17, 1893. 
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TRAVELS IN JAPAN 



CHAPTER I. 



BAKUEST INTBBCOUHSE WITH JAPAN 

ALTHOUGH the history of the Japanese, as an 
oi^ganized and civilized people, extends back 
beyond the Christian era, the ancient geographers 
were ignorant of the very existence of the Empire. 
The first notice of Japan ever given to the world is 
found in tlie travels of Marco Polo, who lieard of 
the country, nnder the name of Zipangu, at the court 
of Kiiblai Khan (in Peking), at the close of the thir- 
teenth centary. This is his brief description : — 

"Zipanga is an island in the Eastern Ocean, sit- 
uate st the distance of about fifteen hundred miles 
from the mainland of Mai^i [Mantchooria ? ]. It is 
of considerable size; its inhabitants have fair com- 
plexious, are well made, and are civilized in their man- 
ners. Their religion is tlie worship of idols. They 
are independent of every foreign power, and governed 
only by their kings. They have gold in the gi-eatest 
abundance, its sources being inexhanstible ; but as 
the king does not allow of its being exported, few 
merchants visit the country, nor is it frequented by 
much shipping from other ports. To this circum- 
stance we ai-e to attribute the extraordinary richness 
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of tho sovereign's palace, according to what we are 
told by those who have had access to the place. Tlie 
eutire roof is covered with a plating of gold, in the 
same manner as we cover houses, or moi'e properly 
churches, with lead. The ceilings of the halls are of 
the same precious metal ; many of the apartments 
have small tables of pnre gold, considerably thick, 
and the windows also have golden ornaments. So 
vast, indeed, are the riches of the palace, that it is 
impossible to convey an idea of them. In this island 
there are pearls also in Jarge quantities, of a i-ed 
color, round in shape, and of great size; equal in 
valae to, or even exceeding, that of the white pearls. 
It is customary with one part of the inhabitants to 
bury their dead, and with another part to burn them. 
The former have a practice of putting one of these 
pearls into the moutli of the corpse. There are also 
found there a number of precious stones. 

" Of so great celebrity was the wealth of this island, 
that a desire was excited in the breast of the Grand 
Khan Kublai, now reigning, to make the couqnest of 
it, and to annex it to his dominions." 

Japan was first really discovered — -that is, made 
known to Europe from actual observation— nearly 
fifty years after the discovery of America. In the 
year 1539, a Portuguese vessel, bound for Macao, was 
driven far out of her eonrse by a tempest, and finally 
arrived in the harbor of Bungo, on the Japanese 
island of Kinshiu, the most southerly of the five 
great isbnds of the Empire. Although the Japanese, 
on acconnt of their previous wars with China, were 
cantious and vigilant in theii' intercourse with 
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foreigners, there was no pi-oliibitioii of siidi intur- 
course, and tlie Portuguese wore Ifindly ruuuivcU. 
Tlie latter took advantage of their accident, and made 
a treatj with the Prince of Biingo, hy wliicli a Por- 
tuguese vessel was to be sent every yeai', for the pur- 
poses of commerce. In 1542, several Jeeiiit inioatx, 
among til em the distinguished Francis Xavier, went 
to Japan, in order to nndertake the eunvuri)iun 
of the people. They were heartily woleomed, not 
only in the province of 13ungo, but tlirougliout the 
entire country. The Portuguese were as free to 
preach as to trade, and for twenty yours or tuoi'e 
both avocations flourished without interruption. lu 
the year 1585, au embassy of seven Japanese Chriii- 
tians visited Uome, and by the end of the century the 
number of converts was estimated at two luindred 
thousand. The PortngueBe trade, tlirough tlie ports 
of Bnngo, Ilirado, and Nagasaki, became so lucrative 
that Macao rose to be one of the wealthiest cities of 
the East. 

In April, 1600, the first Dutch vessel, piloted by 
an English sailor named William Adams, reached 
Japan. After some delay and suspicion on tlie part 
of the Japanese, the Dutch captain was allowed to 
dispose of his cargo and leave, but Adams was re- 
tained, on account of liis knowledge of mat)tematics 
and ship-building. He was very well treated, but 
remained a compulsory resident of Japan until his 
death, twenty years later. Meanwhile the Dutch 
had followed up their advantage, and maintained a 
limited ti'ade through the port of Uirado in spite 
of the protestations of the Portuguese. The Eng- 
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dynasty. The Dutch Government immediately de- 
Bpatched these docnmeiits to Japan ; it was a wel- 
come opportunity of overtlirowing the influence of 
theii' hated rivals, and securing for themselves the 
monopoly of trade. The evidence on hoth sidea 
mnst be received with caution ; indeed, in this whole 
history, we can only be certain in regard to the re- 
sults. The Japanese agent denied the anthorahip of 
the letters, which the Portuguese also assert to have 
been Dutch forgeries ; but the former was burned at 
the stake, and an imperial proclamation was issned 
(in 1637) decreeing that " the whole race of tlie 
Portuguese, with tlieir mothers, nnrscs, and what- 
ever belongs to them, shall he hanished forever." 

The same proclamation set forth that no Japanese 
ship or boat, or any native of Japan, should hence- 
forth presume to quit the couutry under pain of for- 
feiture and death; that any Japanese returning from 
a foreign country should be put to death ; that no 
nobleman or soldier should be suffered to purchase 
anything of a foreigner; that any person presuming 
to bring a letter from abroad, or to return to Japan 
after he had been hanished, ehould die, with all his 
family, and that whoever presumed to intercede for 
such offenders should be put to death ; that all per- 
sona who propagated the doctrines of the Christians 
or bore that scandalous name should be seized and 
imprisoned as felons — with many other provisions of 
the same nature. This was the beginning of the ex- 
chisivo system of Japan, which was maintained for a 
little more than two hundred yeare. 

The final persecution and extermination of the 
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ClIAPTEK II. 



JAPANESE HISTOEY 



KAMPFER, Klapi'otli, and other earlier writers 
liave given outlines of the history of Japan, 
from snch materials as were accessible to tlieiu. 
Like that of China, and other ancient Asiatic na- 
tions, the thread of actaal eventB is so blended with 
fable and fiction that it ia no easy matter to separate 
it : the further we recede in the past, the more con- 
fused becomes the narrative, until we finally reach a 
point where everything is uncertain. 

The traditional or fabulous portion of tTapanese 
history extends beyond our era ; but it will only be 
necessary to note those prominent characters or 
events which may be accepted as having a basis of 
fact. The Japanese believe that Jimmu, tiieir first 
emperoi, began his reign b.u. 660. Yaniato Dak6 
no Mikoto, is supposed to have lived during the sec- 
ond century. He was a famous inilitary chieftain, 
belonging to the imperial family, and achieved the 
conquest of the eastern and northern portions of the 
island of the Kuanto, or the Broad East, which is 
that part of Hondo, or the main island of Japan, lying 
east of tlie Hakon6 Mountains. 

The Empress Jingu is another famous, and prob- 
|: ably historical, character. She conquered Corea and 
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made it tributary to Japau, in tlie tliird century, 
suppresaed it powerful rebellion in Kiusiiin, and left 
a well -established empire to her son 0-jin. During 
the reign of tlie latter, Cliinese letters were inti-o- 
duced into Japan. In tLe sisth century the Bud- 
dhist faith began to displace the older Shinto re- 
ligion, which consisted eliiefly of prayei's, without 
any distinct idea of a Being to whom to pi'ay, except 
that white paper, or a mirror, was used as a symbol 
of purity. The Buddhist faith not only inchided 
this, but supplied, in addition, the idea of a pure life, 
and final absoiption into tlie Deity, through self- 
denial. Hence it spread very rapidly ; and its intro- 
duction, by way of China, brought with it various 
Chinese cnetoms, which somewhat modified the Jap- 
anese institutions, such as the degrees of rank among 
Government officials. 

There were other wars with Corea about the mid- 
dle of the seventh century, and about the same time 
the northern island of Yezo was brought under sub- 
jection to Japan. The capital of the empire, which 
was then divided into eight provinces, some of which 
were usually in a state of revolt, was fixed at Kioto, 
about the year 800. For tlii-eo or four centuries 
after this, the history of Japan is that of several of 
its prominent families, the members of which succes- 
sively acquired the imperial power. The principal 
of them are the Fujiwara, Sugawara, Minamoto, 
and Tachibaua. Their rivalry, of eoui-se, gave I'ise 
to violent civil wars, during which certain individuals 
acquired power and fame, but the condition of the 
country mid people did not greatly improve. 
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China, and a large military force was sent to enforce 
the demand, but the "invincible armada" of the 
Mongols was scattered hy a storm, 30,000 men 
drowned, or slain after reaching the shore, and the 
ambassadors of Kablai Khan beheaded. 

The llojo rulers held power until 1333, when they 
were overthrawn by a popnlar hero, Nitta Yosbisada, 
and for two years, the Mikado swayed the sceptre 
alone without a sho-guu. From 1336 there was civil 
war between two rival claimants for the throne, the 
" northern " and tlie "southern" dynasties carrying 
on "the war of tlie chrysanthemums," Ultimately, 
the " northern," or " false " emperors yielded, the 
" southern " line being legitimized in Japanese his- 
tory. From 1336 to 1573, a line of sho-guns of the 
Ashikaga family held court at Kamakura or Kioto, 
but nearly the wliolo period is one of civil war. It 
was while this period waa drawing to a close that 
Christianity, fire-arms, and Western civilization were 
introduced into Japan. 

The freedom allowed to tlie first Jesuit missionaries 
is partly explained by the distracted condition of the 
Empire at tliat tune. The central power was too weak 
to assert any particular authority, and the rival fac- 
tions too seriously engaged to notice an innovation, in 
which they probably saw no danger. It was not until 
about 1570 that the chief, Nobunanga, succeeded in 
establishing his power, and thus I'cstoring some degree 
of order. He was joined by lyeyas, still a young 
man, but already noted for his great administrative 
abilities. Nobunanga first commenced a crusade 
against the Bnddhist priests, who were equally power- 
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defied liis iiiithority; the Jesuit wnters iheinBelveB 
attribute to tlio FraneiscaiiB the reBponsibility of tlie 
persecution of the Japanese Cliristiane. 

The same policy seems to liave inflnenced ly^yas, 
who eucceedod Hidfiyoslii. He was a leader bf re- 
niai'kablo military genius, who very rarely knew what 
it was to be defeated. Every revolt against liis au- 
thority was suppressed, and Le remained for eighteen 
yeai'B supreme niler of Japan. Tlie fact that the 
Christians took sides again&t him in t!ie great rebel- 
lion of ICOO goes far to aceonnt for his later severily 
toward them. Nevcrtlieleaa, even the Josnit writers 
give lyeyas credit for the moderation and sagacity 
with wfiieh lie exercised Iiia power. He pardoned as 
frequently as he punished ; his great aim seems to 
have been to establisli a central authority strong 
enough to control the seini-independent provinces, 
and thereby both strengthen the power and favor the 
development of the Japanese race, 

lyoyas, like all previous sho-guns, claimed descent 
from the Minamotos. In 1604 he received froin the 
Emperor in Kioto the coveted title, and being the 
founder of Yedo, he made this town a great city and 
the seat of government of the Mikado's lieutenant. 
Yedo was situated in what was then considered a re- 
mote part o£ tlie empire, the inhabitants of which were 
looked npon as rude and nnpolished. When lytSyas 
first took possession of the cnstle, Yedo consisted only 
of one street. It increased very much in size nnder 
his cai-e, and tlirongli the residence of the court, Hie 
daimios, and their wives and families; and in no long 
time became a city of great commercial importance. 
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lyeyas really aecomplislied the gi-eat ends lie had 
in view — thai of eBtahlishing his own family in power, 
and preeerviiig the internal peace of the empire. In 
the year 1806 a grand national festival was held in 
Japan, when the nobles and people congratulated the 
Emperor on the remarkable fact— to which there are 
few parallels in the history of any other nation — that 
the empire had enjoyed au unbroken peace for nearly 
two hundred years. During this tiiue the internal 
resources of the country had been developed ; Yedo 
had grown to be one of tlie great cities of the world ; 
the isolation of Japan had been scr p lo si e- 
spected by more civilized nations; a d tl e est e- 
tions imposed upon the people had go bv nl er- 
itance, to be a natural accompaniment f tl e 1 es. 

Except a rebellion, in 1838, of people cl a ged ith 
the crime of being Christiana, the Jaj ane e a als re- 
cord nothing of nmch more interest tl in h es ci th- 
quakes, or showere of meteoric stone 1 1 tl con - 
mencement of intercourse with foreign nations, in 
our day. From this time the history of Japan will 
be associated with that of the uatious of Christendom. 
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Dutch, Americans, and Kiissiana to opeu tlie closed 
doors were in vain. Tbc liistorj' of tlie American at- 
tempts to open trade is given in chapter xxvii. of 
GrifEis's " Life of Commodore Matthew Calbi'aith 
Perry." Tlie American flag was first carried around 
the world in 1T84, and was seen at Nagasaki in 1797. 
It was seen again in 1799 and 1807, and while the 
Dutch flag was driven from tlie ocean, while the Neth- 
erlands was under French dominion, the annual ships 
from Batavia to Deshima sailed nnder the seventeen- 
atarred flag of the United States of Amenoa. In 
1832 Mr. Edmund Koterts was commissioned by 
President Jackson to present a letter to tlie Japanese 
Emperor respecting trade, but died at Macao. The 
rise of the whaling industry in the Pacific, after the 
treaty with Russia, was the cause of many American 
sailors suffering shipwi-eck on the shores of Japan ; 
while on the other hand, Japanese sailors blown into 
the Kiiro Siiiwo drifted to the coasts of America. 
To retnrn these waifs to their native land was the 
canae of the famous visits of the American ships, 
Morrison in 1S37, and of the Mercator in 1845: 
The former was flred at and diiven away, but the lat- 
ter was pleasantly received at tjraga, in the Bay of 
Yedo. In the latter year, a resolution was introduced 
in Congress recommending commercial arrangements 
with Japan and Corea. When, however, on July 20, 
1845, Commodore Piddle entered the Bay of Ycdo 
with the ship of the line Columbus, 90 guns, and the 
sloop-of-war Vincennes, the i-eqnest for trade, made 
in due form, was met with positive refusal. During 
the eight days of their aocborage off [Traga, the 



hmidnKl Jajmu*** j^iiai*. «/*/JtL. 1jKi,<; im\\\ \^tVW\\r 
No one wa>- allow*;': i«/ laij'i^aii*; tj*« hji'/ i^iiii *■ ;i<jhw«j 

teiuot: "JVo Un<U:*:ixt: i/i uli«/*\Mi Willi ;uj^ (>/iii*U^ 
except JJoIiatjd.*' 

The viwit of tiir Of i^' i^M;bi< Ju l>v41^ wu^ *ti a tiii 
ferent cliurwrU^*. JniofinHVi'/n liik^l j«r;i<:ij«><l Ujt- <jov 

enUXienl of tlj«; I liil«;0 »*>UtL<;J IIiHI rii/U;*?!! AliiijJ'lCiUJ 

coant, wer<; k^jjH ut j;f i.i';inji^ iu tii<: i■Af\^uUy, JiiiH 
Lieutenant Oivnu. o1 t]i<; ^;jiiii<;ta< w|ii;i<iioij, wu*- wjnl 
to Na^Hbuki W'Jlii i\ti: l^mijii . ;i U;ij ^'im ^fi'ly,; to d*; 
tnand tlicir releab«; On <;iiU;riiJ^' tin: ]i;irl><n, n ijiiiji 
ber of larg<; boaU-. att<;ni|>to<] Uj |>i<5v<;iit iKc; v«ibbijlV: 
further advan';<; : but ^il< h;iil<;d l/oidiv tiiioii<<li t.Ji<Mii 
to a good aii''ii<;/ii^<'. Tiki- ]lili^ mound b<-;<;n hwaniicd 
with soldiofh. and hi>:iv <:anri</n, ifi l^attoricK, w<jre 
trained to U^ar orj ila: l'*iii\}Ai't d<>*<;kh. 'J 'he tofu; of 
the Ja)mn<^^ autlioriti<;h wah liaiiglity and deliant, 
but LieuU^narjt OIn iiti mt.'t tii(;in witlj a d(;ternilned 
Bpirit, deniandin^*^ tljr- i in mediate.' j'«;l<;ab<-' of the piis- 
onei*H. At tli<; end oi' two da\> tiie Jatto)* wura bent 
on board, and the bvl^ letui-ned to (^Jliina. 

Early in J 652, the Goveninient of the r'nite»d 
States determined to njako a formal application Uj 
tliat of Japan to eKtahli^h intercoiu'se between the 
two nations, and to deKpatch it bv a fleet nufiieientlv 
large and well-appointed to insui-e a pi'oper reception. 
Twelve vessels, includin<r suj»p]y ships, woie desig- 
nated for the w^r\'if^>. and Commodore Matthew Cal- 
braitli Perj j, biothej of the heio of Lake Erie, was 
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Dutch, Americans, aud Knsaians to open the eloeed 
Joora were in vain. The history of the American at- 
tempts to open trade ia given in chapttJr xxvii, of 
Griffis'a " Life of Commodore Matthew Calbraith 
Perry." The American flag was first carried around 
the world in 178i, and was seen at Nagasaki in 1797. 
It waa seen again in 1799 and 1807, and wliile the 
Dnteh flag was driven from the ocean, wliilc the Neth- 
erlands was under French dominion, the annual ships 
from Batavia to Deshima sailed nnder the seventeen- 
staiTed flag of the United States of America. In 
1833 Mr, Edmnnd Roberts was commissioned by 
President Jaetson to present a letter to the Japanese 
Emperor respecting trade, but died at M.icao. Tlie 
rise of the whaling industry in the Pacific, after the 
treaty with Knssia, was the eanse of many American 
sailors suffering shipwreck on the shores of Japan ; 
while on the otlier hand, Japanese sailors blown into 
the Knro Shiwo drifted to the coasts of America. 
To return these waifs to their native land was the 
canse of the famous visits of the American ships, 
Morrison in 1837, and of the Mercator in 1845: 
The former was fired at and driven away, bnt the lat- 
ter was pleasantly received at Uraga, in the Bay of 
Yedo. In the latter year, a resolution was introduced 
in Congr'css recointnending commercial arrangements 
with Japan and Cores. When, however, on July 20, 
1845, Commodore Eiddle entered the Bay of Yedo 
with the ship of the line Columbus, 90 gnns, and the 
sloop-of-wai' Vincennes, the i-eqiiest for trade, made 
in due form, was mot with positive refusal. Diii-ing 
the eight days of their anchorage off Uraga, the 
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American ships were constaiitlj surrounded l).y four ■ 
hnndred Japanese guard-boats, filled with soldiers. 
No one was allowed to land, and the Shu-gun's answer 
to the President's letter eonsisted of the single een- 
tence : " No trade can be allowed with any eonntrj 
except Holland." 

The visit of the bi-ig Preble, in 1849, was of a dif- 
ferent character. Infonnation liad reached the Gov- 
ernment of the United States that sixteen American 
seamen, who had been shipwrecked on the Japanese 
coast, were kept as prisoners in the conntrj', and 
Lieutenant Glynn, of the Chinese squadron, was sent 
to Nagasaki witli the Preble, a'teii-gnn brig, to de- 
mand their release. On entering the harbor, a nnm- 
ber of large boats attempted to prevent the vessel's 
further advance ; but she sailed boldly throngli them 
to a good anchorage. The hills around soon swarmed 
with soldiers, and sixty cannon, in batteries, were 
trained to bear on the Prehle's decks. The tone of 
the Japanese anthoritiea was haughty and defiant, 
bnt Lieutenant Glynn met them with a determined 
spirit, demanding the immediate release of the pris- 
oners. At the end of two days the latter were sent 
on board, and the brig returned to China. 

Early in 1852, the Government of the United 
States determined to make a formal application to 
that of Japan to establish intereonrse between the 
two nations, and to despatch it by a Heet snfiiciently 
large and well-appointed to insure a proper reception. 
Twelve vessels, including supply ships, wei'e desig- 
nated for the service, and Commodore Matthew Cal- 
braith Perry, brother of the iiero of Lake Erie, was 
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Diitiili, Americans, and EusaianB to open the closed 
dooFB were in vain. The liistory o£ tlie American at- 
teuipts to open trade is given in chapter xxvii. of 
Griffis's " Life of Coiumodore Matthew Calbraitli 
Perry." Tiie American flag was first carried around 
the woiOd ill 178i, and was seen at Nagasaki in 1797. 
It was seen again in 1799 and 1807, and wliile the 
Dnteh flag was driven from the ocean, wliilc the Neth- 
erlands was nnder Freiicli dominion, the annnal ships 
from Batavia to Deshima sailed nnder the seventeen- 
starred flag of the United States of America. In 
1833 Mr. Eduiund Roberts was commissioned by 
President Jackson to present a letter to the Japanese 
Emperor j'especting ti-ade, but died at Macao, The 
rise of the whaling industry in the Pacific, after the 
treaty with Russia, was the cause of many American 
sailors suffering shipwreck on the shores of Japan ; 
wliile on the other hand, Japanese sailors blown into 
the Knro Shiwo drifted to the coasts of America. 
To return these waifs to their native land was the 
cause of the famous visita of the American ships, 
Morrison in 1837, and of the Mereator in 1845: 
The former was fired at and driven away, but the lat- 
ter was pleasantly received at Uraga, in the Bay of 
Tedo. In the latter year, a resolution was introduced 
ill Congress recommending commercial arrangements 
with Japan and Corea. When, however, on July 20, 
1845, Ooniinodore Piddle entered the Bay of Yedo 
with the ship of tiie line Columbus, 90 guns, and the 
sloop-of-war Vincennes, the i-equeet for trade, made 
in due form, was met with positive refusal. During 
the eight days of their anchorage off Uraga, the 
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American sliips wciv winstantly «iiri-oiiiii)nl hy fmn- 
hnndrod Jnpaiicso giiai'*! iKiaU, lillod wlHi rhIiIIi'i-h, 
No one was allon-cj to lam}, ant] tlio Slu't-Kiiti'ii mtHWDl' 
to the President's letter <^insii»tod of llK<«ih^lo ofti- 
tence: "No trade can be allowed with miy (■.umivy 
except Holland." 

The visit of tbo brig ProMe, in l«4il, wrw <t{ n liif' 
ferent diameter. Iiifontiation Imd rpftcliuii tlio Onv- 
eniment of tlio United StatoB lliat Htxtooii AliiiiHonn 
seamen, wlio had boon HliipwiwikiMl on the ila])aiiPHO 
coaet, wero kept as priwmorH in t)io t^onntrj', and 
Lieutenant Glynn, of the OhhioHO Miimdrun, wam iwnt 
to Nagasaki with the I'loblo, alvii-Kun lirlft, t<] de- 
mand their release. On onterinji! tho hnihur, a num- 
ber of largo Ixtats attonipted to prevent the vomnoIV 
further advance ; hnt nhe sailed boMly thront^h Ibrin 
to a good ant-liorage. Thu liillfl monad xouti iiwarnied 
with soldiers, and Mixty cannon, in Imttorioit, were 
trained to hoar on the Frchlu's dockH. The tone of 
the Japftticso antboriticH wam iianghty and doliaMt, 
but Lieutenant Olynn met them witli n detet'iiilnod 
spirit, demanding tlic ininiodiate reletiHo of the prlit* 
oners. At the end of two days the hitter were sent 
on board, and the brig rottn'ncd to Cliina. 

Early in ISfla, the (lovornmcnt of the United 
States determined to malcc a formal application to 
that of Japan to cstabliBh Intci-conrw between tlie 
two nations, and to despatch it by a ileet Rnfficicntly 
large and well-appointed to inmiro a proper reception. 
Twelve vessels, inclnding supply Bhips, were dosiff- 
Dated for the Hervfoe, anrl Oonunodoro Matthew Oal- 
bnitli Perry, brother of the lioro of J^ke Eric, was 
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appointed to the cornraand, with the necessary diplo- 
matic powers. His flag-ship, the Mississippi, was 
ready to sail from Norfolk November 3, 1852, on 
the very day on which the present Japanese Mikado 
or Emperor, MntBuhito, was born. Tiie squadron 
was organized on the coast of China in the spring 
of 1853. After a visit to the Rin Kiu and Boniu 
Islands, Commodore Peny reached the bay of Yedo 
with fonr vessels, Jnly 7tli. Ho had an interview 
with two commissioners appointed by the Sho-gun, 
at the town of Knrihama, on the 14th of that month. 

Commodore Matthew Perry adopted, at the ont- 
set, the only policy which conid liave been siiceessfiil, 
combining firmness and courtesy witli an assertion of 
dignity which the Japanese understood throngh their 
own cnetoms. No intei-ference with the vessels was 
pei-mitted ; the preliminary discussionB were all con- 
ducted by naval offieere of lower rank, the Commo- 
dore only making liis appearance at' the interview 
with the two princes; and tlic declarations of the 
power and importance of the American nation were 
skilfully coupled with expressions of friendship and 
respect for the Japanese. The point gained by this 
first visit was a courteous reception of the Pi-esident's 
letter, and the establishment of pleasant personal re- 
lations with some of tlie chief Japanese officials. 

The Government having demanded time for pre- 
paring an answer to the application, the fleet, after 
having visited the upper part of the bay, returned to 
China. The second visit was made in February, 
1S54, with the entire sqnadron. After ratlier tediona 
negotiations, it was agreed tliat the further confer- 
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Ml". Ilairis, on the U. S. steamship San Jacinto, ai- 
vived at Sliiinoda August 23, 1856. On the after- 
noon of Btipteiiiber 3J the etars and stripes floated 
from the flag-staff befoi'e tlie American legation at 
Kakisaki, or Oyster Point, near the towii. The San 
Jacinto sailed away, leaving Mr. Uarria alone witli 
liie seeretary, a young Hollander named lluesken. 
For eighteen mouths Mr. Harris heard nothing from 
home or his Government. 

The American envoy had come armed with a 
letter from the President of the United States, which 
he was charged to deliver in person to the "Em- 
peror," in Yedo. Aa matter of fact the only emperor 
of Japan, the Mikado, lived in Kioto. For ten 
months the Japanese officers used every imaginable 
expedient in the power of a cunning race to eecnro 
the delivery of the letter at Shimoda, and to liave 
Mr. Harris make his communications to the local au- 
thorities. Steadily refusiug, and meeting constantly 
changing falsehoods with unchanging truth and te- 
nacity, Mr. Harris won his point. He commnni- 
cated on important matters only with the Council of 
State in Yedo, and finally succeeded. Early in 
March, 1857, he concluded a convenliun by which 
the right of permanent residence of Americans at 
Shimoda and Hakodate, with consul at the latter 
place, was conceded, Nagasaki opened to trade, tlie 
currency qnestiou settled. Again, after almost in- 
cradible excuses, intrigues, and opposition, Mr. Harris 
was given permission to enter Yedo and pi'esent 
President Pierce's letter to the ShO-gun : 




THE OPENING OF JAPAN 

The tiTitb, not fully discovered until ten years 
later, wae, tliat the only i-eal and iiermanent source 
of authority in Japan was the Mikado, at Kioto, and 
that historically the Yedo government was a uenrpa- 
ttou. The Sho-gun was only the Mikado's lieuten- 
ant, though the actual gorerniucnt of Japan was like 
an ellipse with two foci. The presence of foi'cignera 
oil the soil had already begun to destroy the equilib- 
linin of authority. The Sho-gun, or General, was 
not even a Tycoon or Great Prince, as he had repre- 
sented hiuieelf to the foreign nalions in the treaties. 
In other words, tlie Yedo Government was a sham, 
and the Tycoon's ministers knew it, and feared to 
have a foreign envoy in Yedo, lest he should find 
ont the real trutli. 

These facts explain the strange state of afEalre which 
the ministers of the ti-eaty powers found in Yedo, 
especially the espionage, prevai-ication, falsehood, and 
constant deceit practised upon them. They also ex- 
plain the assassinations, incendiarisms, attacks upon 
the legatiouB, and other acts of violence by the ronin, 
or irresponsible two-sworded braves. The object of 
these ultra -patriotic young men, many of whom af- 
terward became officers of tlie imperial Government 
and enthusiastic promoters of Western civilization, 
was to embroil the Tycoon with the foreign powers 
and thus hasten the fall of the Yedo counterfeit gov- 
ernment, ill order that the Mikado might be restored 
to ancient right and uudii-idod power. Theii- hopes 
were fulfilled in 1868, when Yedo was named Tokio, 
01' Eastern Capital, and the imperial Government re- 
moved thither. 
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We now extract from the private jonmals of Con- 
8ul-Geiieral Harris, which have come into oar posses 
sion, the account of his jonrnej from Shimoda to 
Yedo. This was the first time since the closing of 
the country that a foreign envoy was treated with 
full dignity and honor, and allowed to travel in the 
interior of Japan. 



A^ 












oomitrr. 

joined the mifcrn t^kr^'^j^ nA m-e Kxrred :a ti*e fol- 
lowing order : Mr arii^t-eocrier »- jls Kikoxiau a mil- 
itary oflSeer iritii a rank correspoiiding to captain. 
He had his horse, and norimouo, and the nsnal 
bearers and attendants. b«t before him went three 
lads, each bearing a wand of bamboo with strips of 
paper attached to the top ; thev cried ont, alternatelv, 
" Shitaniro ! "^ that is, " Get down, get down.'* Thoy 
kept some fonr hundred yards in advance, and their 
cry sounded quite musical. 

" Next to Kikuna came the American flag gnanlod 
by two of my guards; then I camo on lioraobAok 
with six guards, next my noriniouo witli it8 twulvn 
bearers, and ^A^^r head-man, bearers of my hUouh, ulu. ; 

8 
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then Mr. HiieBkcn on lioi-fieback with two gnai-ds, 
then his norimono, bearers, etc. Next followed a boy- 
letiime bearing packages containing iny bedding, 
chairs, food, tninka, and packages containing pres- 
ents; my cook and his following. The Vice-Gov- 
ernor of Shimoda followed, with his train ; then the 
Mayor of Kakizaki ; and lastly, the Private Secretary 
of the Governor of Shimoda. A Dntch interpreter 
wa8 carried in a kago, in Mr. Ilnesken's roar. The 
whole train numbered some 350 persons. 

"All the bearers of higgage, etc., were changed 
every W, or about five [3^] miles, and I was glad to 
Bee that these men were all paid for their labor. 

"My 'standard bearer' was clothed in a long 
gown made of brown and white calico, of a particular 
pattern, and open at the sides like a herald's coat, 
from the hip downward. My guards were clothed 
in silk dresses, and had the arms of the United States 
on the right and left breast of their upper garment. 
Each man wore two swords. The norimono of Ja- 
pan appears to have been made after the model of 
the iron cages said to have been invented by Cardinal 
BahiQ in the reign of Lonie XI. of France. They 
are so low that yon cannot stand upright in them, 
and BO short that yon cannot lie down at full length. 
To one who has not been accnstomed to sit with his 
legs folded under him, and the whole weight of his 
body pressing on his heels, the position is more pain- 
fnl than can be easily imagined. I previonsly had a 
norimono made for me, which was six and a half feet 
long (like the palanquin of India), which enabled me 
to avoid the torture of the J 
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"The packages containing my bedding, clotliing, 
etc., were covered with black cotton clotii witli tho 
arms of X\\q Unite<I States neatly put on tliuni. 
The other packages were neatly put up, and luul b. 
little pennon with the United States arms fiyinn 
from a short bamboo which was placed upright on 
each package. 

" My noriniono bearera were droascd in dnrk bine, 
with the arms of the United Staten on tlie back. 
These were picked men (twelve for inc, and eijflit 
for Mr, Hnesken) and very tall for Japaneno. My 
men wore a pecidiai- ornainent [the karni-BhmioJ 
which ifi prohibited to any below the bcarurH of 
princes. It is made of cotton cloth, gnininoil v«ry 
Btiffly, and folded back and forth in folds about 
three inches wide ; it is abont thirty inches long, and 
has one end Btnck in tlie girdle, at an anglu below 
the right shonlder, with tbe nppor end projectiiij; ii 
little beyond the right aide of the body. Acrosj* the 
upper end two wiiite stripes run diagonally acroiut all 
the folds. Tho motion of the body cansoB the folds 
to open and close, something like the action of a fun, 
and is considered as being very beaiitifnl by tho Jap- 
anese. 

"My route to-day was only fifteen miles; it eon- 
tinned along the river of Sliirnoda, the gronnd gra<Ni- 
ally rising, and the river diminishing to a mere ihreiid 
of water, until we crossed a hill some four hundred 
feet high, which separates the watershed ot Shimoda 
from the valley of Js'asbimoto. Our mid-day halt was 
at Mitsiikushi. Tiie last part of the ride gave ns tbe 
ight of some noble cypress and camphor trees; one 
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of tlie latter was of oiionnotis bnlk, and tlie Jnpancse 
said it was many hundred years old. Nashiinoto ia 
a stnall village of about one handred houses, very 
prettily situated. My quarters for the night were in 
a temple which commanded a most beuntifal view of 
the hills and valley, and of the village which la^ some 
one hundred and fifty feet abruptly below ue. 

" 1 have remarked that, throughout the Catholic 
and Pagan world, the most picturesque positions are 
always selected for churches and temples. I found 
that much attention had been paid to the path (for it 
cannot be called a i-oad) over which I passed to-day. 
Bridges had been built over every stream, the path- 
way nionded, and all the bnshes cnt away so as to 
leave the path clear. At the temple I found that a 
bath-room had beeti built for my specia] use, and 
every attention paid to my comfoi't. 

" Tuefldny, November 21, 1857. 
" Started at 8 a.m. Oar route to day was over the 
Mountain Auiagi, which is some three thousand five 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. The patb 
was very difficult — so much so, that I was compelled 
to leave my horse and enter my norimono ; and it 
was no easy matter to carry that, even with eight 
men bearing it, as the road was sonietimes at an an- 
gle of thirty-five degrees, wliile the zig-zags were 
some of them not so long as the pole or bearer of my 
norimono, which is twenty-two feet long. Amagi is 
clothed with noble trees, consisting of cypress, pine, 
camphor, and others of the laurel faniik, bcsit 
many of whose names I am ignorant. The orckidm 
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were nnmei-ons, and offer a. rich liarvest to the expe- 
rienced botanist. We halted on tlie top of Amagi, 
whence we liad a tine view of SLiinoda, O-shiiiia and 
its volcano, witli the Bay of Suvnga, the Gulf of Yedo, 
etc. The descent is not quite as ahrnpt as the ascent 
was, and about two-thirJs of the way down I mounted 
my horse once more. As I descended, the valley 
opened and gave sonio beautiful views. On the south 
side of Amagi I saw a very pretty cascade. Passing 
through a village, I saw some camellias which were 
already in full bloom, both white and red, but the 
flowers were all single. 

"Passing throngh the village of Yngashima to go 
to my quarters at a temple, I turned to the right from 
the road, and in a few moments I had my first view 
of the Mountain Fuji. It is grand beyond de- 
scription ; viewed from this place, the mountain is 
entii-ely isolated, and appears to shoot up in a perfect 
and glorious cone, some ten thousand feet high ; 
while its actual height is exaggerated by the absence 
of any neighboring hills by which to contrast its alti- 
tude. It was covered with snow, and in the bright 
Bnn (about 4 p.m.) it appeared like frosted silver. In 
its majestic solitude it appeared even more striking 
to me than the celebrated Dhawalaghiri of the Him- 
alayas, which I saw in January, 1855. I found the 
temple at Tugashima prepared for me in the same 
manner as that at Sashimoto. 



"WednBBiiay, November 25, 1857. 
"Left Yugashinia at 8 a.m., and as our road lay 
over a plain, I mounted ou horseback. As I pro- 
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ceeded the plain widened, until in many places it was 
three miles across. The scene was veiy pleasing ; 
the plain was covered with a heavy crop of rice, of 
which the harvest had juat comineuccd, and it re- 
minded me of the golden wheat-fields of old Ontario. 
The housea of the people, the mode of cnltivation, 
the dress of the people, and all minor particulars 
were exactly like Shimoda. We halted at noon at a 
hamlet called Ogiso ; and when I mounted my horsel 
pressed on, in company with Kikuna and Mr. Hnes- 
ken, more rapidly than my attendants could do. This 
brought me to the town of Miahiina at 3 p.m. This 
town is on the Tokaido, or great road of Japan, and 
is the route travelled by the Dutch when they go to 
Yedo. I may here remark that the Dutch have not 
been to Yedo for the last ten years, their tribute 
having been delivered at Nagasaki to the Japanese. 
The Dutch thus avoided the great expense of the 
journey ; but this has not relieved them from the 
presents they made on tho occasion of these visits, as 
they are regularly demanded, and given at Nagasaki. 
"Misiiima contains about nine hundred houses, and 
the description of it by Kampfer, in 1696, after mak- 
ing due allowance for high coloring, will apply to it 
now. It had a fine temple, situated in a fine square 
and surrounded by noble trees, but it was totally de- 
stroyed by the great earthquake of December, 1855, 
I went to see its ruins, and in my walk I was sur- 
prised at the iinmbers of the people, which were ap- 
parently far more numerous than the whole popula- 
tion of the place. On asking for an explanation I 
was told that the time of my arrival was known 
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man; dajs ago, and Uiat all tboee wbo ocrald procure 
peroiiasiuu Lad cuiiie t» Mixiiima \u «ec me; tlist 
some had come more than oue hundred miles. The 
people were perfectly well behaved ; no crowding on 
me, no sliontiiig, or noise of any kind. As I paeaed, 
all knelt and cast their eyee down (as tlioagli tfaejr 
were not worthy even to l^>k at mc), only those of 
a certain rank were allowed to salute tne, whieh wag 
done by ' knocking head,' or bringing the forehead 
actually to the ground. In the temple grounda are 
some fine tauke ewarming with fidh. A small pagoda 
of three etones was go much shaken by tiie earth- 
qnake that it totters to it« fall. Even the bridges 
leading over the email canals of tl>e temple gronnds, 
with the Etonc wall which sarrouDded the eucloenre, 
have all been overturned. 

" My nest place to visit was at a A/m-Jln, or rest- 
house, for persons of the highest rank, such as the 
princes, etc. Even the Vi<»-Governor of Shimoda 
could not stop liere. There are two or three classes 
of hoases of entertainment for persons of rank and 
government ufBcers, and the&c are distinct from the 
public hotels, which are also of various grades ; bnt all 
ai-e open to those who have money to pay the higher 
prices. I found myself very comfortable. In the 
rear was a garden, with dwarf trees, miniatm-e moun- 
tains, and other rock work, diminutive bridges over 
which nothing grosser than a fairy could walk, etc. 

" In criticising Ivampfer'a description, I must bear 
in mind the difference there is in the standards of 
splendor as they existed in 1690 and in 1857, What 
was splendor, when he left Holland about 1685^ 
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Hr. Harris^ fim^ naintaiBii^ his d^uty as tn- 
•nj ef die United States, passed over the Hafceni 
MnnatiiBB. thioi^ Odavara^ Tofeohama, and &ua- 
gawa, testily ovar Snadaj- at Eaaastki. J 
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The lion-jin of Sliinagawa was not pleasantly 
placed ; it was at the bottom of a deep court, and ae 
its garden was eiirrounded Jjy the blank walls of 
biiildiiigB we had no praapect whatever. I was mnch 
disappointed, as I expected to liave found it on the 
water side. We remained at Shiiiagawa more than 
an hour, and at last started on the final stage of our 
journey , 

Sliinagawa is defended by seven batteries, four on 
the laud and three built up on shoals ; the latter are 
placed at three hundred to eight hnndred yards from 
the aliore. I am led to think that the guns of these 
batteries are not of heavy calibres. From here I 
again saw the steamer ; she was about ^ve miles iu an 
E.iS.E. direction from Sliinagawa. Thecbaimel after 
passing Kauagawa gradnnlly trends to N.N.E., to 
H.E., and by N., so that a ship of large burden 
cannot approach either Kawasaki or Sliinagawa nearer 
tlian about five miles — as the flats extend full that 
distance from the shore. This renders the batteries 
of Sliinagawa of no avail, as their gnus cannot reach to 
the channel. When they were fii'st erected the clian- 
nel was near Sliinagawa, and Kawasaki was a port of 
entry ; but at present large ships cannot proceed with 
any advantage above Kauagawa, as that is the last 
harbor up the hay. Had the boats of Commodore 
Perry sounded the bay two miles farther np, they 
would have struck the flat that may be said to fill np 
the whole upper part of the bay, and thus prevents 
tlie approach of large vessels ncaror than some six 
miles to Yedo. 

" I did not discover the ' noble palaces ' or ' stately 
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I castles' of Sliinagawa mentioned by Kampfer. 
[ The buildings form one continuous street from Shin- 
I agawa to Yedo, and no one can tell where tlie former 
ends and the Jatter begins, nnlessit be siiccially pointed 
I out to him. 

"At Sbinagawa our procession was reformed. The 
I Tice-Governor now led tlie way, and all my coolies, 
I etc., were kept in line, and the whole cavalcade was 
I nearly half a mile long. "We proceeded with a slow 
I and stately step along an unpaved street, some forty 
to fifty feet wide and bordei-ed with wooden houses, 
none more than two stories high, and mostly covered 
t with tiles. Every Japanese town ia divided into 
I Btreets of one liandred and twenty yards long, and 
I this district is respoiisihle for the conduct of all in it. 
It has a captain called the ' Otono,' and he has 
policemen under him. From Sbinagawa 1 found 
that these divisions wei'c marked in ati nnmistakable 
, manner. A strong stockade is erected, each one 
I'.liiindi-ed and twenty yards across the street, and has 
B pair of wide, strong gates. These gates are shnt at 
I & certain hour iu the evening, and a wicket, of some 
I two feet square, is opened for the passage of those 
I who have the right to pass after the closing of the 
I main gates. At many places in Yedo this stockade 
I is double ; that is, a second one is erected some fifteen 
I yai'ds from the regular one. Wlien both tiie stock- 
ades are closed it makes quite a strong defence against " 
anything but artillery, and is admirably calculated to 
Btop the advance of a mob, or eecure the arrest of 
criminals. Again, Tedo lias between eight thousand 
I and nine thousand of these streets, so that, after a 
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certain hoar, it is rat np into that onniber of little 
forts. From Sbma^wa tiie people no longer koelt, 
nor did tliey avert their eyes. The authorities made 
their prostrations as before, hot the people remained 
standing. As tlie anthorities were changed every one 
hundred and twenty yards, there was a constant 
'knocking of heads.' A large proportion of tlie 
aseemtilage wore two swords, eliowing tliey were of 
some rank, and almost all had on tlic * kami-shinio,* 
or dress of ceremony. The nnmber admitted into 
the streets thi-ongh which I passed formed a rank of 
five deep on each side of the way. Every cross-street 
had its stockade closed to prevent too great a crowd, 
and as I looked np and down those sti-eets tliey seemed 
a solid mass of men and women. The roost perfect 
order was maintained from Sliiuagawa to my lodg- 
ings, a distance of over seven miles ; not a slioat or 
cry was heard. Tlie silence of snch a vast mnltitude 
had something appalling in it. Lord Byi'on called a 
silent woman ^sleeping thunder? I calculated the 
number of persons that lined the street from Shina- 
gawn to my residence at one limidred and eighty-five 
thousand (I called the distance seven miles) ; that 
each person ocenpied two feet of front in his line, 
and that the lines were five deep on each side of the 
way. This calcnlation excludes all those who wore 
in llio cross- streets, or on the tops of the liousos. In 
front of the lines of the spectators, stood men about 
ton foot apart and ai'ined with a long white staff like 
tho nini'ahall'a staff in the courts at New York. These 
inon wore clothes of various colors, some gi'eeu, some 
bluo, black, gray, etc., while the coats of arms were 
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rooTTiB and pointed out tlie arraiigementB made for 
my comfort. It will sound qneei-ly when I saj that 
those consisted of a bedstead, some chairs and tables ; 
bnt the Japanese never use one of these articles. 
Their rooms are destitute of a single article that we 
would call furniture. The universal mat serves as 
ehaii', couch, table, and bed. Tlieir food is served 
on stands or trays from tliree to ten inches high, and 
is contained chiefly in wooden bowls, lacquered, 
Porcelain is only used for driuting tea and sak^ from, 
The hath-rooni was close to my sleeping apartment, 
I liad set a]iart for my special use a bed-room, sitting- 
room, and dining-room. Mr. Ilneskon'a rooms 
joined mine and consisted of a bed- and sitting-room, 
In addition to this, I was shown my reception-rooms, 
which could be increased to any size by merely 
moving the sliding doors. In fact, every Japanese 
honse may in a short time be converted into a single 
room by this simple and expeditious process. The 
building is very large. It is Government property, 
and was formerly used as a college, It is situated 
within what is called ' the Castle ; ' that is, it is the 
outer one of four circles (rather irregular ones), the 
centre one of which is the residence of the Tycoon. 
It is tiie 'court' part of the city, and none bnt per- 
sons of rank reside in it. This over, the Prince in- 
formed me that the Government had been in a fever 
of an.\iety all day for fear of some accident ; that the 
people were wild with curiosity to see my entry ; and 
that, had not the Government nsed the most stringent 
measures, the people would have rnshed to Yedo 'by 
millions' (those are his numbora) to see me; and, 
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CHAPTER V. 

MB. ALCOCK'S ASCENT OF FUJI-YAMA 

IN accordance with tlie English treaty, Mr. Ruther- 
ford Alcock arrived in Yedo, in H. M. 8. Samp- 
son, duly accredited aa ller Britannic Majesty's Envoy 
with full powers. The British Legation was estab- 
lislied at Tozcnji, a comraodions Buddhist temple. 
After a few months' residence, Mr. Alcoclc set out to 
ascend the great extinct volcano, Enji-yania, and to 
visit tlie spaa of Atami. Tlie two following chapters 
are compiled fram his entertaining work, in two 
volumes, entitled, " The Capita! of the Tycoon." 
Sir Rutherford Alcock aftei-ward became British 
Minister to China, and is, at this date, February, 
1892, still living in London, 

Tiie party consisted of eight Europeans and neai'Iy 
a hundred Japanese, with thirty liorses. For the 
first fifty miles the road skirts the shore of the bay, 
ci-ossing several peninsulas. As far as the town of 
Yoshiwara, it is the Tokaido, or East Sea Iload, con- 
iiectiTig Yedo with the principal cities of Hondo. By 
this road all the southern dainiios, or princes, used 
to travel to and from the court, generally with a ret- 
inue of several thousand retainers. They made, each 
day, from fifteen to twenty miles, halting at certain 
towns where there were large honse.s of entertain- 
ment built especially to aceommodate them and the 
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As this was the first foreign trip from Yedo, made 
BO far into the interior, it occasioned a gi-eat excite- 
ment ia all the towns alonj; the road. "As each 
rondtiide village, and even the larger towns, generally 
conaifit of one long and seemingly endless sti-eet, tlie 
news of our appi-oach spread as rapidly and nnerring- 
ly as the messi^ of an electric telegraph, tiiniiiig out 
the whole population as if by a sinmUaneons shock ; 
men, women, and children — clothed and nude— dogs, 
poultry, and cats! I think at Odawara no living 
thing could have been left inside. Such a waving 
sea of lieads seemed to bar our passage, that I began 
to congratulate myself that my unknown friend, the 
Daimio, had bo eonrtoously provided me with an es- 
cort. I felt some curiosity as to the mode they would 
take to o]>en a way through the dense mass of sway- 
ing bodies and excited heads, which looked all the 
more formidable the nearer we approaciied. My 
guides, however, seemed perfectly unembariassed, 
and we!l they might be — for when witliin a few steps 
of the foremost ranks, there was a wave of tiie fan 
and a single word of command issned, '■SMtaniro /' 
(Kiieel down I) wlion, as if by magic, a wide path was 
ojiened and every head dropped ; the body disap- 
pearing in some marvelloas way behind the legs and 
knees ot its owner." 

After striking tlie foot of the Ilakone Mountains, 
which rise to a height of six thousand feet above the 
Bca, the road became a broad avenue of smooth gravel, 
winding through a succession of fertile plains and 
valleys, where the millet, buckwheat, and rice gave 
pnnuise of rich harvests. The famous Ilakone passes 
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to leave the Tokaido, or higli-road. A furious tem- 
pest detained tliem at Yoshiwai-a for a day, during 
wliieli time a measeiiger arrived from tlie Superior 
of tlie Buddhist monastery at Omio, higli up on the 
side of Fuji-yaraa, offering the hospitality of hie 
retreat. The next afternoon they paid a short visit 
of cei'einony, reserving a longer stay for the return, 
and pushed on before night to Murijama, the high- 
est inhabited Spot on the uionntain. 

By this time all traces of the storm had vanished. 
The weather was pronounced favorable for the ascent 
by the Japanese, and the party started at daybreak, 
with three priests as guides and several strong moun- 
tain-men as porters. At first the way lay through 
waving fields of grain, succeeded by a belt of high, 
rank grass; but soon they entered the mazes of the 
wood, which clings round the base and creeps high 
np the sides of the mountain, clothing the shoulders 
of the towering peak like the shaggy mane of a lion, 
with increased majesty. " At first," says Sir Ruther- 
ford, " we found trees of large growth — good trunks 
of the oak, the pino, and the beech — and came upon 
many traces of the fury with which the typhoon had 
swept across. Large trees had been broken short off, 
and others uprooted. One of these broken ofl^ had 
been thrown right across our path, and compelled us 
either to scramble over or creep under its massive 
trunk. At Hakimondo we left the horses, and the 
last trace of permanent habitation or the haunts of 
men. Soon after the wood became thinner and more 
stunted in growth, while the beech and birch took 
the place of the oak and pitie. 
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"We speedilj lost all traces of life, vegetable or 
animal ; a solitary sparrow or two alone flitted occa- 
Bionalij across oar path. In the winding ascent over 
the rnbble and scorise of the mountain — which aloue 
is seen after ascending about I lalf-way— little inits or 
caves, as these resting-places are called, partly dug 
out and roofed over to give refuge to the pilgrims, 
appeared. There are, I think, eleven frem Haki- 
mondo to the snnjmit, and they are generally about a 
conple of miles asunder. In one of these we took up 
our quarters for the night, and laid down our rugs, 
too tired to be very delicate. Nevertheless the cold, 
and the occupajits we found former pilgrims had left, 
precluded much sleep. Diiyliglit was rather a rcliefj 
and after a cup of hot coffee and a biscuit, wo com- 
menced the upper half of tlio ascent. The first part, 
after we left the horses, had occupied aljout fonr 
hours' steady work, and we reached oui- sleeping- 
fltation a little before suiiaet, lava and Hcorife every- 
where around us. The clouds were sailing far below 
our feet, and a vast panorama of hill and jilaiu 
bounded by the sea, stretched far away. Wo looked 
down on the summits of the IlakoutJ range, being 
evidently far above their level, and we could distinct- 
ly see the lake lying in ono of the hollows. The last 
half of the ascent is by far the most arduous, grow- 
ing more steep as each station is passed. 

"The first rays of the sun just touched, with a 

line of light, the broad waters of the Pacific as they 

I waah the coast, when we made our start. TJie first 

I Btation seemed very near, and was reached within the 

I hour; but each step now became more difflenlt. The 
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path, if SHcIi may be called the zig-zag whicli our 
guides took, often led directly o^'er fragments of ou^ 
jutting rocks, while the loose scoriEe pi'eveiited firm 
footing, and added mncli to the fatigue. The air be- 
came more rarefied, and perceptibly affected the 
breatliing. At last the third station was passed, and 
a strong effort carried ns to the fourth, the whole 
party by this time straggling at long intervals. This 
was now the last between ns and the suminit. It did 
not seem so far, imtil a few figures on the edge of 
the crater furnished a means of measnreinent, and 
they looked painfully diminutive. 

"Tiie last stage, more rough and precipitous than 
the preceding, had this farther disadvantage, that it 
came after the fatigue of all the others. More than 
an hour's toil, with frequent stoppages for breath 
and rest to aching legs and spine, wei-e needed ; and 
more than one of our inimljer felt very near the end 
of liis strength before the last step placed the happy 
pilgrim on the topmost stone and enabled him to 
look down the yawning crater. This is a great oval 
opening, with jagged lips, estimated by Lieutenant 
Robinson, with such means of measurements as he 
could command, at about one thousand yards in 
length, with a mean width of six hundred, and ia 
probably about three hundred and fifty yards in 
depth. Looking down on the other side, which had 
a northern aspect, there seemed a total absence of 
vegetation, even on the lower levels, and the ricli 
country we had left was completely hid by a canopy 
of clouds drifting far below. The estimated height 
of the edge of the crater ahovo tlic level of the 
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tain, and Lad ir:va:iy to cvnirnitulate ourselves v»n iho 
weather, havinir fallen iijK»n the v»nly twv> tiuo days out 
of six. As we desc*ended on the last morning thuio 
was a thick Scotch mist, wliich ai>on chaii^od into a 
drenching i*ain. Wo only found patchos of biiow hiuu 
and there near the suininit, hut on our ruhiru tn Vuilo, 
three weeks later, it was coniplutuly luivurud.'' 
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On tlieir return, the travellers spent the niglit at 
the monastery of Omio, where they were treated 
witit the greatest hospitality, the nionks having even 
attempted to furnish seats in the European fashion, 
by nailing pieces of board over the tops of small tubs. 
The next day they I'etraced their road as far as the 
town of Miahiina, after fording a river bo swollen by 
the rains as to be very dangerous. Ilei'ethey turned 
aside from the main highway, in order to visit the 
mineral springs of Ataiui, on the sliore of the prom- 
ontory of Idzu. The couiiti-y was veiy beautiful, di- 
versified with clumps of trees, hedge-rows, and wind- 
ing rivulets. Nothing could be richer than tiio soil, 
or tlie variety of its productions. Snug-looking ham- 
lets and homesteads were nestled among the trees, or 
under the hills, and here and there were park walls, 
or splendid avenues of cryptoraeria, leading to the 
residences of the native princes. The people had a 
happy, contented, and prosperous aii', quite disprov- 
ing the accounts of the oppression and exaction im- 
posed upon them by their local nders. The principal 
ci'op was rice, but there were also many fields of to- 
bacco and cotton, arum and sweet potato, with or- 
chards of persimmon and orange trees. In passing 
through these mountain districts, the travellers fre- 
quently came upon groups of peasantry, collected 
from all the surrounding hamlets for the purpose of 
seeing the strangers — perhaps the gi-eatest novelty of 
tlieir lives. They sat upon some knoll, or small hil- 
lock by the roadside, or kneeling on their mats, pa- 
tiently waiting the uncertain hour when the foreign- 
ers should appear. 
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In liie aftsriKKm Atsmi -vss readied^ Kixiir in ^ tuit- 
T€fw gOfTge dose to the fibore, vith the stewn f i»w it^ 
hot spjin^ risng fibore the bonder The prinoijviil 
KailiiTig eFtablifehment, reBerved for Ae ns»e of iho 
d^mio£, hsd been prepared for the Minister's rooojv 
tkm, and the aeoommod&tions, tliongli simple^ x^x'iv 
found to be Teiy oomfort&ble. Atami has an a4;!C^i<'^))" 
tonil and iSshing population of only about one t hon^nd 
four hnndred. The people cultivate tlieir tieUU of 
rice and millet, and a few v^:etab]es ; the l>ay p)x>* 
Tides them with mackerel, lobsters, and variotts kituU 
of fish peculiar to the coast. They use son\o of tho 
hot springs for cooking, the water being saline^ with 
a very slight trace of sulphur. The natives niako \\m 
of the baths adjoining the spring, for rheumatism and 
for diseases of the skin and eves. 

The return journey from Atami to Kanagawa, 
after three weeks spent at Atami, near Yodo, was 
made in three days, without any adveutuiH) worth 
noting. 



CHAPTER TI. 



IN tlie spring of 1861, returning from a viBit to 
Cliina, Sir Rutherford Aleock, on reacliiiig Na- 
gasaki, deteniiiiied to make tlie journey from that 
place overland to Yedo, in the company of M. de 
Wit, tiie Dutch Minister. The English consnl and 
an artiat also joined the party, making five Euro- 
peans. 

They left Nagasaki on June let, attended by a 
long retinne of guards, grooms, intui-pretcrs, and 
servants. The rain was pouring iti torrents, and the 
commencement of the jonrney was as uncomfortable 
as it conld well be. After leavhig the last tea-housoa 
in the suhurhs of the city, the fields of grain aTid rice 
bordered the road, the former already ripened, while 
men and women, up to tlieir knees in liquid mud, 
were busy in planting the latter. Sweet potatoes 
grew on terraces, BUpported by walls built along the 
faces of the hills ; the hedges were ovei-ruu with 
honeysuekleB and azaleas, wliile the piiie, palm, bam- 
boo, and cryptomeria grew side by side. The soil, 
althongli not naturally very fertile, was made, by 
careful cultivation, to yield a large return for labor. 

The island of Kiushiu, through which the travel- 
lers journeyed northward, towai'd the Sti-aite of 
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Sliimonoseki, wliich separate it from Hondo, is one 
of the three largest Japanese islands. " Daring this 
nine dajs' journey," eajs Sir Kiitlierford, " there waa 

a combiiintion of every kind of scenery. Well-cnlti- 
vated valleys, witiding aiiiong the Iiills, were graced 
■with terraces stretching far up toward Eheir Butninite, 
wherever a scanty soil conld be found or carried, 
with a favoi-shle aspect for the crops. We traversed 
some wild-tooking passes, too, where hill and rock 
seemed tntnbled in chaotic confusion from their vol- 
canic beds. Fi'cquent gliropsea were eanght of the 
sea-coast and bays, from which the road seldom 
strays very far inland. Pretty hamlets and clumps 
of fine trees were rarely wanting ; and if the villages 
looked poor, and the peasant's home (bare of furniture 
at all times) more tiian nsnally void of comfort, yet 
all the people looked as if they had not only a roof 
to cover tliem, but rice to eat, wliich is more than can 
always be said of our populations in Europe. As 
groups of women and children crowded around the 
doors of the cottages, the wJmIe interior of which the 
eye conld easily take in at a glance, it would some- 
times appear a problem how so many living beiogfl 
could find sleeping room, or what provision there 
conld be for the commonest requirements of decency, 
much less comfort. They must of necessity herd to- 
gether very much like cattle; but neither is that, 
unfortunately, peculiar to Japan. 

" At Urushino in the morning, and Tak^iwa in the 
evening of the third day, we fonnd some hot sulphur 
baths. The first we visited was open to the street, 
with merely a shed roof to shelter the bathers from 
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tlie sun. Ab wo approaulidi, iin tilticHj' Tiintron 
Btepped out on tlic margin, loaving Imlf a dozen of 
llio otlier fiex boliind lior to continue tlieir soaking 
prouo88. The freedom of tlio lady from all self- 
coDBciousncee or eni1)»rritsBment was porfuct of its 
kind. Tlie springs are closo to tlie bank of a river, 
shaded by aomo noblo trees j and tlie scene is both 
lively and pictiiresqno, with groups of votaries, nude 
and uiidraped, crowding around the various roeer- 
voirs, and enjoying alternately the medicinal virtues 
of tlie waters and tlic coul shade of the trees." 

On the third day the pnrty puesod a coal mine, 
belonging to the Prince of Jlizen. It lay within a 
hundred yards of tlie main road, and a d'ose-road led 
directly to it, but the way was stopped by a newly- 
erected barrier of bamboo. The English and Dutch 
ministers, wishing to make a nearerins])ectioii, passed 
this barrier, in spite of the outcries and pi-otestHtioiis 
of the guards, who made every effort short of personal 
violence to prevent them. There was Biiiiply a hori- 
zontal shaft into the side of the hill, with some hcapa 
of inferior coal about its month. This appears to be 
the coal which is brought to Nagasaki, and sold to for- 
eign steamers. The Pi'iiice of lltzen, it is said, or- 
dered through the Dutch a steam-engine to aid in the 
better working of his mines ; but after it arrived, and 
was conveyed to the spot, he changed his mind, de- 
claring that it wonld tako the bread out of his work- 
men's mouths. The attetnpt of the foreign njiriistera 
to examine the mines, was reported at Yedo after- 
ward, with many exaggerations, and made the sub- 
ject of a complaint. 
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conditions to enjoy it, PleaBant country houses, each 
BHiTonnded by its gardeu and clumps of trees or or- 
chards, line the road wliicli leads to tlie provincial 
capital, for more than a mile. It was holiday time, 
and all the inhabitants were at their windows, dressed 
in tlieir best, or gronped on the door-etepa to watch 
tlie cortege pass. 

" The entrance of Koknra is by a gateway, gnarded 
by a considerable force of armed retainers. The 
walls were high, and seemed well capable of defence 
against anything bnt artilleiy. After a short halt, 
we embarked on board a jonk, in the state cabin of 
which we had only the choice of squatting, or lying 
down between the ceiling and the floor. At the op- 
posite side of the straits, after a two hours' pull, we 
found U. M. S. Ringdove waiting our arrival, and we 
left the shores of Kiusbiu, not soiTy to Ijave ended 
this much of onr journey; for, despite ail the attrac- 
tions, novelty, and great beauty could lend, it was 
both fatiguing and tedious. Some seven or eight 
leagues a day on miserable ponies, led at a snail's 
pace over indifferent roads when at their best, and at 
this season often little better than a series of pitfalls, 
was rather trying to the patience. From all I had 
seen, I drew tlie conclusion, that although the fertil- 
ity of the soil is great, and turned to the best account 
by a plentiful supply of the clieapest labor, yet little 
snpei-fluity is left to those who have to live by the 
cultivation of the land." 

Tiie party arrived at Shimonos^ki, the town on 
the Hondo shore of the strait, on the ninth day after 
leaving Nagasaki. At this port they decided to em- 
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Iliogo, wliicli 18 s, town of about twenty thousand 
inhabitants, pleasantly situated along the edge of a 
aaudy shore, witlT a range of wooded hiils and monn- 
taina rising witli a gentle slope behind. It is the 
shipping port of the great city of Osaka, wliicli lies 
npon a river, some thirty miles inland. The liarbor 
of Hiogo (or of Osaka, as it is sometimes called) is 
one of the best in Japan, hence the opening of this 
port to foreign commerce, witli the condition of free 
access to the greater city, was a very important con- 
cession. Nevertheless, on this first visit, the shops 
were closed and the sti'eetB deserted, nntil the protes- 
tations of the ministers forced the Japanese officials 
to remove the restriction. 

At Iliogo, other difBcnlties awaited the party. 
One of the Governors of Foreign Affairs liad been 
sent from Yedo expressly to dissuade the ministers 
from continning their journey by land. lie declared 
that the country was in a disturbed state ; that ro- 
nins, or braves, were known to be ranging abroad, 
and that there was trouble between the Tycoon and 
the Mikado, It seemed to the niinisterB, however, 
that the main object of the mission was to prevent 
them from going to Kioto, the capital of Japan, and 
the residence of the Mikado ; for, wlien they had of- 
fered to give up this part of their plan, no serious 
objection was made to the overland journey to Yedo. 
Li reality the ministers actually inenrred a greater 
danger than they suspected at the time. 

The distance f ram Hiogo to Osaka by land is about 
thirty miles. Nearly the whole way iies through the 
slopes and valleys intervening between the sea and 
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wAb of l&k nrt o^, bafen «» wwinftj l» ykte IW 
gnat ifcntnu^fiffr, SDad tv t>««d(^^«tl)^ with «M iw- 
maamm, brt raiy cnkrir, novj. TtHjvw \nu )>M#Kt^ 
md aqaeexB^, aod bom tinM M (tHW » vKs^wraU^ vW- 
aeent was nuile br tiie poltce ou amih'' hH');K^w wi^EttM 
in the front raiife. BIow^ v»h tlto Imiv lusul WWW 
dealt fnrionsly on all ; b»t th» wtii|H>li whs h ^Ut HtK) 
slthongh m their liands a vorv »ft'wi|u o >m»\» i) v\\\,\\\\ 
hardly do much mist-hief. Wo i^nitw ikt Im«| ^i Mut 
main river. s{>aBiie<l hy a hniijp) lliitw hilliiltvil )HllU 
long, well anil solidly built, hdow whlt'li l)u>lHi U ttll 
island, covered with Iioiiwa, in tho luldut id' thn idiiuiii, 
somethiug like tiiu istiuid ul' St, LuiiU in lltii Huliiu. 
Not a trace of liosliJo ffeliiiK wiwUi jiuiunii im^wlitH'W, 
though tho ciirioBity wim (friuit to miii lliii riii'nlu'li inlll< 
istera. Hero, indeod, iih riiij;hl, l>« iniUoml iit it glltliim, 
a a vast population, witti wlioiii Iniilti whm lliti uliltif 
occnpatiori ; and at ovory utop yviUuiiuoB iif tjiu uiuitltiNl 
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activity- were vieibla Piled up near the bridge I 
noticed glazed tiles for drains, and large cartlien jars 
for coffins — tlie Japanese being buried as he lives, 
with his heels tucked up under him iu a sitting post- 
nre— aTi arrangement which lias at least tlie advan- 
tage of saving space in the cemeteries, still further 
economized by buniing the bodies of the poorer classes, 
and merely burying their aehes in a jar of email di- 
mensions. The Japanese have some sti'ange supersti- 
tions about either sleeping or being buried with the 
head to the nortli. In every sleeping-room at the 
resting-places we found the points of the compass 
marked on tlie ceiling ; and my Japanese servant 
would on no account let raj bed be made up in any 
but the right direction." 

The travellei-B were lodged in a large temple, with 
some pretensions to architectural beauty. The fii-st 
day they devoted to slio])piug and the theatre, resei-v- 
ing a second day to be spent in traversing the city by 
water, as in Venice — by means of the river-arms 
which divide it — and in visiting the larger temples 
and the Tycoon's castle. They visited some siik shops 
60 large that from fifty to one liundred attendants 
were constantly employed. Bronzes were also very 
beautiful and cheap ; but lacquer-ware was astonieli- 
ingly dear, and from forty to fifty dollars apiece were 
demanded for small, ugly, pug-noecd, goggle-eyed 
dogs, called ehin. By slippingaway from their Japan- 
ese attendants, the travellers succeeded in obtaining 
some very rare and beautiful specimens of porcelain. 
As soon as the attendants rejoined them, the price of 
every article immediately advanced fifty per cent. 



Aicorr-s orjpftu,vr> jnmKiir W 

Tho d«jr d«\-ot(Hl to tlio t>x))l«i'iill»ii itf tlui \v|(,v l\V 
wster was onu of {(I'OHt iii(tin>«l. '\'\wvt Mv\\\\{\\m\ 
rirers uiU oadaIa, iiDtl iit WmI. tt luiiitll'nil liitilttM, 
iiuuijr of Uioiiutf ouuniHiimwlillli tiitil tuwtiv tttilltihins 

£[MU1 U)CM> HtllMlllll ill Itll (tiltVlli'lU, 'rim lotllK* III' 

Uio luiiin rivoi-wvit) tliuii lliicil U\y Uvuni' iIuku llllltMi 
with Uio rvaidoiUHid t>f italliiloa, wllll lihtitil lll|tlll* \\t 
graulto Btc|>H iIuikwiuIIiik In rliti wiili>i''ii Miltiit Tlinii 
Esnds of lK>ntM, tliluil witli iiii<ii<1iniiillai> nr |iii»iii>ii)j[iirii, 
covered the lii'iimi Miirrumi uC llin whIwi'ii ( iiiiil uvitl\v 
bridf^ wita oi-owiiuil tn iiii iiliiniiliiu lUlKiil li^y llm 
population, 011^01' to Hint iIki I'lU'iilttiiurH. \mUw In 
tlio Any tliu liittui' iiiiulu uii nlloi't. In vInII. miinii iil* iliti 
otdor and iiioiv uoIuIii'iiUhI Uiiii|)1iin; 1>iiI |Iiii,v WiiI'h 
foiled by tliu ciiiuilii^ »t Uiii Jiiiniiiiwi ulli<liilitlil«i 
who, after (lra({K'»K ''""■> <>l>'»il. lor iin lioiir nr two 
ill tho liot 81111, took tluiiii iltially |:ii noititi I'lilimd wiilUi 
III tliu Hnino tiiuiiiitir tlioy wni'ii ]ii'()Voiiltii| fruiii Nui)lri|t 
the caatlu. Tim frlundly niid iiDiillitlii^ iiiiiiiniii' ut 
the iiilmbitHTitH toward Uioiii miiiiraiilflii »U'ii\n(\y wllli 
the juuloimy and riioddluHoinu liitnrl'iii'iiiiiiit (jf Ihn ofll- 
ciule, and tlioy woru itat[>ilh<il that thu i']>|ioii[|.li>ii In 
iritoruouritu willi foiuI^iiui'M In Jii|jaii 1h imt roNiiil<<d 
on niiytliiii^ in iho cliarnotor ut tint ]i(Hi|ihi. 

Leaving for Vodo on J mm lUth, thuy [ikimkI many 
large villagcji on Lho plahi aniiind Onaka. Tho |>o)iii- 
lation, for Uiu fimt tlino diiriiiff tlio joiiriitiy, wnn 
noiHy and trou1)loifunio, cryliiK out, " (.'lilnuiMi liiirk- 
filers I" an thcjy pawKid tliroii|(li. Utiyond tho |>lalit, 
tliere ia a monntain raiigH, about four thmiimiMl fmiL 
in hoight, which the road eroHMCit hitif a btiaiitlfiil 
valley beyond, lluru tho nnfricndly iiiaiiifuittatioiw 
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ceased ; the Tokaido, or high road, had been ewept 
clean for the passage of some native princes, and 
Binall boye, with brooms, ran along in advance of the 
foreign ininisterB, shouting, " Down on your knees ! " 
to all the nati\'eB they met. 

On the tliii-d day the road entered a very pictur- 
esque country, "We rode througli defiles of moun- 
tains, amidst n very chaos of bills and ravines, the 
former tumbled wildly together, looking like a 
traubled sea of billows suddenly petrified. It must 
have been the theatre of some long extinct volcanic 
action ; for miles, half-filled craters were the leading 
feature. This was the circnitouB route adopted, in 
order to leave Kioto to t!ie left, compelling us to 
take a cross-road only some five or six feet in width, 
winding around the bases of the hills." 

The Japanese officials accompanying the party in- 
sisted on halting for the nagbt at a little village in- 
stead of the larger town which had been selected in 
advance as the resting-place. They asserted that the 
houses for travellers were undergoing I'epair, and the 
change of progranune was accompanied with so much 
inconvenience to themselves, that the ministers fin- 
ally agreed to it, Eut, on reaching Uyeno, the fol- 
lowing morning, they were surprised to find it a 
stately, well-built place, the honses all in perfect or- 
der, but every door and window hermetically closed, 
and not a living face to be eeen. Even the residence 
of the Daimio— the same TudA, Idznnii no Kami, who 
was one of the first commissioners to meet Commo- 
dore Pen-y at Kurihama in 1853 — was masked by 
iOns of cotton cloth. It was, of conrse, impossible 
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to obtain from Uie Ja]wiiuiH) ikuy <>ii}>liiiiiit[vti uf till* 
e\traordinftiT prucaediii|( ; Xtul ii iitu»i U nUilbuUHj 
to an aEsertion of deliaiit h\4*!\tv,uiU»i'»' iti titu'i't' 
coon's aiitliority, on the yurivf ll.i- J<iKiiiiil iHf Utttiii 
Tliie dUpoeition uu tlie yi^ri lA lium' 'tuUuhip wUu 
are ItostOe to foreign luhinwui-M-, Vj 'JtM>.^t»»l llw 
treaties made by the (i'/vvruiuKni, wm* litUii iiiu>'u 
strikingly i[]u)itrat«Kj iii Uw rum- of <l.i< J;itl(ijlij« uf 
Satsnma, aud Cliooliiu. 

" Onr way lay for luuuy dny*," ilt« tii(<Ji<4' 4uu 
tinues, " tlii-oufrli luoiuiluiu tn;i,nuiy mu<I (t>iiilu vtilti'*^, 
the hillB genernlly '■.hMii>4 l<> tin- vi.iy (.uhmoU wMt 
trees, clitefiy of tli« yhit-. Jiittiil)' 'I'lii; numu t>uiii|y 
character of the foil, uri'i <,U' I'^faiuUijii •/( llwl(llf> 
already noticed, eoirtiiitKi'l itutil wn uj/i/i'/iw^hii'J wlllr 
in sight of KujUyaiua, wltttii II. wu« (JAi'liuitj^t^^ for 
the dark rieb mould witUiU wloitu in W W m^u withUi 
a linudred tuiltiit of V*>do, *fu titu f'Aii'iit 4*f wu liiut 
Btrnck into the ordioury r'/uU.-, uud littd (^ it'JftHilj^ 
of the fine saiidcd f^c »ud yurU-iilut itcuiiiuw vf Uw 
Tokaido. And now «t»iili duy w« uiwt i/uu '/r IMVU 
oorUgcB of daimi'j« tynwux^ fjouj tW <'i^it4>J. k» « 
general rule, wc hifj ii'/tJiii»/ C<> o^ifjliiiu vf ; M wMta 
of tlie priudpul offiiK^i » u-iid Hiiiwd rwt«iii«iii iH^i^wlwd 
at oa, aud Hoeiu's'J i-i titwU our jjntaibiK'^ oii tlw lii)^* 
roadfl an offewx;, tin; >;»iw.U'r tjtijiil>w jmiiaed oij tli*lt' 
way, as we difj oti ourx, \v)tli'fut any uiaiiifectfjit^oii of 
feeling or opitii'^i, Ju om; iiasf! only, I wae aiiiueed 
by a fiomewliat 'diann^terifctij; trait. Mr. Ite Wit and 
I were riding abreast and wJtb'^t any eecort, having 
ieft them far behiiwi, wlwui, beeing a rather large «%>?-- 
t^^« filling tip Uie roa4 a^ we turned an au^e, n-e 
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drew to one side and went in single file. Ko sooner 
did the leading o£Bcer observe tlie movement than he 
ixiBtantly began to swagger, and motioned all the train 
to spread tbemeelyes over the whole i-oad ; so that all 
we gained by our consideration and courtesy was to 
rnn the risk of being pushed into the ditch by an in- 
solent Buburdinate. 

" As we advanced through the country, botli men 
and women were busily employed in planting out 
their rice. This was the first time I had seen any 
but isolated cases of women being engaged in field 
labor ill Japan ; for the Japanese appear to me to be 
honorably distinguished among nations of a higher 
civilization, in tliat they leave their women to the 
ligliter work of the house, and perform themselveB 
the harder out-door labor. Indeed, I was at first in 
some doubt here, for it was by no means easy to dis- 
tinguish the women from the men at a little distance. 
To guard the legs probably from leeches, as they pad- 
dled in the mud, they all wore gaiters up to the 
knees and short cotton trousers. When the neck 
was covered, there was no very distinguishing differ- 
ence between the sexes, as the men never have any 
hair about the face. The wlieat in Japan never ap- 
peal's to be sown broadcast. All that I have seen has 
been drilled and planted in rows, much as the rice is, 
a few stalks together. Labor is cheap, and it is to be 
presumed they find this the more profitable way. 

" As we approached Mlya, on the bay of Owari, 
we passed another great castle. And yet this term 
is very likely, I fear, to mislead the reader. What 
ooustitutes a daimio's castle, then, in Japan, is first a 
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lions by floods and water - courses, swelled by the 
rains, which had broken the bridges and damaged 
al! the roads. One of the villages through whicli 
they passed was devoted entirely to the plaiting of 
etraw-shoes. At another place, called KaktSgawa, 
the people are celebrated for weaving a kind of linen 
from the bark of a creeper. Rain coats are made of 
the same bark, unwoven, and only slightly plaited, 
or of straw, and they are bighly esteemed aa both 
light and impervious. 

After crossing another liigh range of monntains, 
with very wild and grand scenery, the road descended 
to the river Oigawa, which was so swollen by rain 
that the party was obliged to wait until the next 
morning before they were able to cross. The minis- 
ters were ean'ied across in the uorimonos, or native 
palanquins of Japan, carried upon the shonlders of 
the ferrymen. The poorer natives, men and women, 
bestride the latter's shoulders, holding their gar- 
ments up to the waist while crossing the deeper parts. 

From the banks of this ri\'er the first view of Fu- 
ji-yama, on this journey, was obtained. This was a 
welcome proof to the weary travellers that the jour- 
ney was drawing to an end. On the thirty-second 
day after leaving Nagasaki, the party readied the 
small foreign settlement at Kanagawa. 

Sir Rntherfoi-d Alcock returned to the British le- 
gation at Yedo on July 4th, and on the night of the 
5th the mui-derouB attack waa made, in which Mr, 
Laurence Oliphant, the Secretary of Legation, and 
Mr. Morrison, British Consul at Kugaaaki, were se- 
verely wounded. 



CHAPTER VII. 



M. HUMBERT'S VOYAGE FROM NAGASAKI TO YEDO 



MAIM^ HUMBERT, appointed bj tlie Swiss 
. Government in 1S62 an Envoy Extraordi- 
nary' for the purpose of making a commercial treaty 
with Japan, remained some years in t!ie latter conn- 
try, and employed his leisure time to excellent pur- 
pose in studying the history, the laws, manners, and 
enstoins of the Japanese. His work was publislied 
in 1S70, in two large qnarto volumes, with nearly five 
hundred admirable illiiatrationa, mostly from photo- 
graphs taken on the spot, or from a native illnstrated 
gazetteer of Yedo, made by pupils of the famous 
Hoknsai. 

Reaching Nagasaki in April, 1863, M. Humbert 
was hospitably received by the Dutch agent, M. De 
Wit, and took np his residence, temporarily, on the 
island of Deshima. He found that the Japanese 
city of Nagasaki was entirely free to Europeans, who 
were permitted to wander through its streets at their 
pleasure. He was charmed with tho situation of the 
town, and the beauty of its environs. The native 
place contained about eighty thousand inhabitants. 
The houses were all built of wood, but there was a 
staircase of granite connecting the lower city with the 
upper, and a massive stone bridge across the pririci- 
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pal of tho moiintBiti torreiits wliicli divido the etreeta. 
Preparations were already made for the construction 
of A foreifjii quarter upon the mainland, opposite the 
island of Ddshiina, wliich is mnch too sniall for the 
necessiticR of the eoiiinierco of all nations. 

After a stay of twelve days, M. Humbert took 
paaeago mi tho Dntcli frigate Koopnian for the 
bay of Yedo, by way of tlie Snwonada, or Inland 
Sea. 

Tho frigate anchored, tlie second evening, in the 
Straits of Van der Capoilcn, in front of the town of 
Sliimonoe6ki, The water, next morning, was covered 
with native boats, filled with iisiierinen, traders, or 
the families of respectable citizens, eager for a neai'er 
view of the strange vessel, Cnt, after a visit from 
some of tho authorities, tho voyage was roeiimed. 
The day, liowever, was forjgy, and tho Japaneao pil- 
ots on board kept the centre of the strait nntil tliey 
reached tho broader watora of the Inner Sea. When 
tlie weather became clear, the miiltitnde of islands 
always in sight, with their constantly changing forms, 
gave a new interest to the voyage. Some were arid, 
of a brown or black tint, shooting up like cones, pyra- 
mids, or jagged fangs, out of the water ; others were 
fertile, their sides laboriously wrought into terraces 
for grain and vegetables, with little villages of farm. 
era and fishermen in the sheltered coves. 

In enteriTig the basin of Bingo, tho large town of 
Imabari, on the coast of the island of Shikoku came 
into view. On a sandy bar, stretching from one of 
the suburbs, there appeai-ed to be a gi-and fair, or 
market, judging from tho crowds of people. Beyond 
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the town were fertile plains, swelling iuto liills in the 
diBtance, where mountaiu -peaks, from three to five 
thousand feet in height, closed the view, Ai'onnd 
Imabari, thei^e were soiao low batteries, from wliicb 
flags were flying, groups of soldiers stood upon the 
ramparts. Bhortly afterward, a large Japanese steam- 
er passed the frigate. The pilots declared that it be- 
longed to the Prince of Tosa, one of the eighteen 
chief Daitnios of the empire, wliose poesessiona are 
in the southern part of Shikoku, and one of the four, 
Satenma, Ohoshiii, Hizen, and Tosa, who led the 
movement which, in 1868, overthrew the Tycoon's 
government, and restored the Mikado to supreme 
rule in Tokio. 

The second night after leaving Shimonosciki, was 
passed in one of those broader basins of the Inner 
Sea, called the Arima Nada. It is almost completely 
closed, on the east, by the large island of Awaji, 
which shuts out the ocean for a space of thirty miles, 
between Shikoku and Hondo, This island was the 
fabled residence of the earlier gods, the cradle of the 
national mythology, and the nave! of Japan. The 
lowlands at its northern extremity are covered with a 
superb vegetation, toward the south it rises gradu- 
ally into hills, still heautifnlly cultivated, and is tin- 
ally crowned by a mountain range. 

Tlie steamers which traverse the Inner Sea gen- 
erally take the northern passage, between Awaji 
and Hondo, partly in order to touch at Hiogo, and 
partly boeanse the southern passage, between Awaji 
and Sbikoku is considered dangerous for vessels of 
deep draught. The captain of the frigate, neverthe- 
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k•^ detemuDed lo tij the Utt». Laving Avaji 
oo tfae kft, heEteered down lite naROTring ^rut, be- 
tveen finelj' cnltiTated shores, bordered with rocky 
idatB cTDwned with jnne-tieefi. Tlie water in front 
preKDted the appeanoee of a bar of breakers ; yet 
Ae weather was calm, and the open ocean, in the dis- 
tance, did not ebow a epeti of foam. It was evident 
that the agitation of the water was oocaaioaed bj tl»e 
riotenee of eooflictii^ currents. Idliotis of sea-lurds 
filled the air, driftii^ aronad the rocks like donde, or 
dawhiig down to the sem, with continoal cri^. There 
wtn nanj fishiiig-boats in the calmer channels be- 
tweeo the i^ands or tbe cores of the ehores, bat 
none of tltem ventnred into the raging flood whidi 
filled the strait. Tbe brea«ltli vi the main chaimd 
waa o«t)iuated at eight hundred vanls, with a lengtli 
of nearly two miles- After ftasfiBg ^elv through, 
the fri^lo entenxl a bn,^ strait bevoihi, where the 
Bwolb of llto racific w«e already Mt. The Inn 
S«a was K'tt Iwliind. 

Aft«r having donblod the cape of Idmmo, the 
sontliom (MVUMMilory of Uond<\ the frigate took ad- 
v«iitajp> of Uw Kwv-iAiwv (,Uack (.-arTWit). or A^atic 
ifulf etmtlH. wbk'li Hows mu-lhwanl past the eastern 
riwiw of .t*l«H. *t tlie rate of thirty-five to forty 
iiiiW IH»r ^Kv. Iw maxtinnm temperature there is 
aUiilt S5''. il w ''»> *«""* warm ctirrent which car- 
ri« ft^ «»'l '■«>" ''^' Alswka* aa*l many Japanese waifs 
to Ainwriw* »»*» Hawaii. After a day of tranqnU 
navis»li*»n thov HW'ivv *' »«nme, the proioontoty of 
I»li« i" * t'*)l*'* '•"^ ^**'**''* ** *** ***^"' *** ^*'"™^"' 
WW ^ a» IHW<» "!*»«' '** Aittfrtw* vesseU in 1854. 
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foreign houBes, and consular residences, with the flags 
of their respective nations. 

And not quite ten years had elapsed since the firet 
foreign vessels had ever ploughed those waters — since 
Commodore Matthew Perry, coming after the faihires 
of two centuries, knocked loudly at the door of the 
great empire, and it was opened to him ! 



CHAPTER VIII. 



RESIDENCE AT YOKOHAMA 



MnUMBERT first took up hie residence in the 
, bouse of the Dutch Coiisul-General, in the 
Japanese quarter of Yokohama, known under the 
name of UeTiten. The house was built by the Japan- 
esG, and was an attempt to combine native and 
Enropean ideas in its architecture and arrangement. 
It was a parallelogram, partly of brick and partly of 
wood, with a spacious veranda on the eastern, west- 
ern, and northern sides. All the occupied rooms 
opened npou this veranda hy double glass doors, 
which took the place of windows. The greater part 
of the main edifice was nsed for store-rooms, baths, 
stables, and the residence of the native servants, of 
whom ttiere were a large number. In the rear tliere 
was a garden surrounded with palisades, and with a 
porter's lodge. 

The porter was a respectable, married Japanese, 
who eserased a sort of patriarclial authority over 
the other domestics. His lodge, where there were 
always a tea-machine, a little furnace, pipes and to- 
bacco, was the rendezvous of a crowd of native idlers 
and gossips ; but his services, nevertheless, were al- 
ways rendered punctually and correctly. He was not 
only required to keep a general watch, to open or 
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closo tlic doors wliicli he bad in charge, but also to 
Buitiid the hoiire of day and night by etiiking with a 
iimllct upon a gong, and to announce in the same 
way tlio character of tlie visitor — one etroke signify- 
ing a merchant or plain citizen, two strokes an officer 
or interpreter, three a consul or Japanese govenior, 
and four a minister or admiral. lie was also respon- 
Bihlo for the night-watcli, which njnst vieit every 
part of the building half-hourly during the night. 

Along the soutliern palisade were the stables and 
laimdry, and opposite to them the residences of (he 
hetloa, or grooms. Every horse in Japan has his 
Beparatc hetto, who always accompanies him when 
ridden out, running in advance or at the side of the 
horseman. These robust follows form, in Japan, a 
corporation or guild which has its own separate 
government, the chief officer of which enjoys the 
right of wearing a sword. They are of medium 
stature, but strong and well proportioned. Their 
lives wore spent in a state of almost complete nudi- 
ty; though they generally wore sandals, a loin-cloth, 
and a short jacket when accompanying tlieir masters 
abroad, 

M. Unmbert had as valet a little Japanese boy, by 
the name of T6. He was a fellow of qnick intelli- 
' getico, but with an air of gravity and prudence much 
beyond his years. "It was from To," says the min- 
ister, " tliat I took my first Japanese lesson. lie gave 
nie tho key to conversaLion in three words, and the 
philosophical character of tlio method he employed 
will at once he appreciated. Tlic operations of the 
mind roBolvc thcmBcIves into three forms— donht, 
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the srriral of a depoUtioTi of n&tire ladies, and uked 
wlietber the; sboold be recetred. These ladies bad 
received from tbeir bRsbaudg permission to retnni 
their thanks for tlie preeents, but tliev also wished to 
exainine onr Enropean mode of living. I otdered 
the porter to-admit them, and took upon mjself tbe 
dnty of receiving them with all due honor. 

" I Boon Ijeard the sonnd of wooden dioes on the 
gravel of the garden-allejs, and saw, at the foot of 
the eteps leading to the veranda, s gronp of emiling 
faces, among whom were fonr married women, two 
marriageable girle, and diildren of variotiB agee. 
The first could be distingnished by the plainncGs of 
their toiletB, Jiaving no oraaments in tlieir liair, noth- 
ing fine or brilliantly colored in their clothing, no 
rouge on the face, but the teeth black as ebonj, in 
accordance with Japanese usage ; tbe young girls, on 
tlic contrary, increase the natural whiteness of tlie 
teetli by a coat of carmine on the lips, ronge their 
checks, braid bands o£ scarlet crape among their 
black hair, and wear a broad girdle of brilliant colors. 
Ab to the children, their costume consisted of gay 
plaid robes andgirdles ; tlieir heads were shaved, but, 
according to age or sex, several tufts of greater or 
leHS length wore left, some loose, some bound together 
in A sort of chignon. 

" After the usnnl salutations and bows, the oratore 
of the deputation — for there were two or tliree who 
Bpoke at once — made me many liaudsome compli- 
ments in Japanese, to which I replied in French, in- 
viting them to enter the salon. Certainly I bad been 
nndci'Btood; for I lieard expressions of thanks which 
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ne for Ae dedsioii of a qnestioo vliicli had luieeii 
imong tlKm, oonoeniii^ tlm nse of tfaoee pMoes of 
bniitare. Tlw^ >graed thkt the diura were Bade 
to be eat upon ; bat tbe softs t Did we not eroneli 
■pon tliem, villi cTosscd l^s. vlien ilie uteaU were 
eerred t Tliev beartiiy commiserated tlie ladies and 
gentlemen of tlie We^t, vlio wvie oblis^^l to iise 
Eodi an inconreuicnt piece of fnmiliiro, alwa^-£ sit- 
ting with their feet painfully resUng on the floor. 

" ilj bedroom, opening from Uto «>/*•». was next 
invaded. I cannot dc^ribe all Uie subjects of aston- 
ishment discovered bv the ciir ions troop. Being Jap- 
anese, they were none the less dangblers of Eve ; and 
(lie forbidden fruit whicli templed then) tlie most was 
an assortment of unifurn] buttons with the Swi$scroes 
npon tliem, according to Uie miltlary nsago of my 
conntry. I was obliged to give them a few, although 
it was impoGsible to conjectm% what use they would 
make of them, since all Japanese ganiieuls, male or 
female, ai'e simply bound with silk cords. The gift 
of some articles of Parisian pei'fnmery w.ts well ap- 
preciated ; but I could not make tJieiii midei'staud the 
merits of eau de Cologne, for the cambric handker- 
chief is unknown to Japanese ladies. Tliey informed 
me that the poorest girl would never degrade herself 
by carrying in her pocket an article with which she 
bad wiped her nose. Tbe little etjnares of paper 
which they carry for tbe pui-puee are not likely, there- 
fore, to be easily supplaiited, 

" To restore the balance, I exhibited to them a 
case containing an assortment of sewing- thread, pine, 
and needles, and asked tliem to make use of it. 
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Tliev wore iinanimontt in iwoptti«ii>i(c thf' imiwrfcrtfon 
of all llicir natit-p imp|pnwTit« for i«pwinp. Tli« 
needle hy no moHne o«!n]>i<«* tlio winio pln<v In tliw'r 
native (niciMv ns in «nv fsniilj- Hrclwi at lionw. Sew- 
ing, for example is ncvrr i»oon (iiirinjl (lio vhiitB nnd 
■U>e long gossips of tlio .lApntiwtr wompn ; ft>'on m 
men, in Enmpo, 1iav« i-opoiiiiw to tlic oigav, lliey cm- 
ploj only tlio pi]K> tn awwon tlipir tioom of eotUTiKR- 
tion. I gave to llic cliiliiwn (*omo itmull pioHii'cn ftf 
Swiss laiuianajx-a anil wplnmoi^ nml «1io>\t<1 to tlie 
grown jwreona an albnni of family pliotiiftrnplia, 
whidi tliey oxaniinod wirli an intomrtT an cxpi-OMloYl 
of focling, truly toncliing." 

JL Hniiilwrt nnitct) with many Atimrioan l-Miilciltn 
of Yokohama, in toetifyinR to tlio kim) aiul filondly 
character of tlic common iwiplo. The finliing jwpn- 
laMon of Rcnlon always acviistod liirii with A plnftsaiit 
greeting ; tho cliihh-cn hi-onglit liim Hholls, niid l)ii> 
women wore always toady to show ami oxplaiii, ai 
liest thoy conid, tho odihlo (jnnlitics of tlio variona 
marine monstore wliich tlioy collpctod In tholr hiii- 
kete. Ill walking about tlio coutitty, ho was offcii In- 
vited by the peasants to enter their dwelling*, niiit 
was never allowed (o leiivo without being ofToi'od b 
rice cake and a cup of toa. Thoy took pIoaHiim In 
showing their gnniori-flowors, often pliiukirig a few 
choice spcciniona for a boiifjiiot, for which lliey In- 
variably rofnBod to accept any nionity. 

Among tho country pfjpnlatlon, acttled In tho fer- 
tile valleys wliich border on tli« Hay of Yeth, mm of- 
ten incetB witii mon of n more v)((<froii« rntv, wUiim 
appearance, altliongh friendly, seeifia Ut denote r (jer- 
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tain iinU'iH-'ruk'ncc of cliftrnetor, or of linbite. Tlioy 
are the inuiiiitain JnpftTieBC — tlio iiiliAbitiintB of the 
Bakon^ ifin^o and of tlio sides of Fiiji-jnitm. The 
buBinesB wliicli cftlla tliem to the plains is of ih'fferent 
natui'cs : soma arrnngQ for the sale and delivery uf 
himher for eiiip-building ; others for their stoi-es of 
eharaoal ; others are eoncernod in transporting goods 
on pac^k-liorsea to tlic i-oniotcr regions ; othore, again, 
are emploj'od as tianal-boiitmon, or enlist in a com- 
pany of Iiniitors. The Jiijianese of tlie plains relate 
wonderful stories of tlio industry and skill of tlie dis- 
tant monntaineers : of their bridges, aqiiodncts, and 
roads, of tlie daring with wliicli they scale almost in- 
accessible heights, and transpoit tliomsul ves in swing- 
ing baskets over tlie most frightful depths. 

The country around Yokohaina is tliomiiglily cnl- 
tivated, and covered with dwellings. The isolated 
liouses are bnilt near the roads, and even those which 
lino the higliway are usually entirely open, and free 
to light and air. In order to enjoy the fresh breezes, 
the inhabitants shove to the right and left the mov- 
able screens which inclose t}ieir dwellings, and tluis 
completely expose their domestic arrangements to 
the view of those who pass. It is therefore not 
difBcult to observe their manner of living, as well as 
the distinctive characteristics of the different classes 
of society. 

The Japanese are of medium stature, and have 
not much resemblance to the Chinese, eitlier in face, 
form, or complexion. The only European race which 
they sometimes suggest in their appearance, is the 
Portuguese. There is more difference in the relative 
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lieiglit of tlie sexee tlian iii Kiiropo. Acconlijij; to 
tlie obeervntions made by Dr. Muluiiko, nt DciBliitna, 
the medium stature of tlie tiieii U fivo Pttilii foot, oiio 
or two inches, and of the woiiioii, four foot, oiio to 
three incliee. Men of eix feet, however, ni-c not im- 
common. They all have atniiglit, tliick, jct-blftck 
hair; the men have hearde, but the cnntoiii of nhav- 
ing was until April, 18C8, nearly universal. The color 
of their skin varies, according to the clftHRoa of so- 
ciety, from the dark, coppery -bmwn of the Malaya 
to the dead-white or tawny of 8ontliern Europe. The 
prevailing tint is a dark olive, which hiis no aiHnity 
to the yellow of the Chinese. Unlike the Kiiropcanii, 
their faces and hands aro generally lighter colored 
than their bodies. Children, youths, and girlx often 
hare a fresh rosy color, with a red on their cheeks 
like that of the fairer races. The women sometiincH 
appear perfectly white; in fact, a unifonii, dead-white 
complexion is considered a sign of aristocratic hlood. 
The national Japanese costume is tlie khuono, a sort 
of open dressing-gown, which is made a little longer 
and fuller for the women than for the men. It is 
crossed in front, and held in its place by a girdle, for 
which the men nse a silk scarf, and the women a 
broad band, highly ornamented, and fastened upon 
the back. Tliey wear no linen, but bathe every day ; 
the women, alone, sometiiites have a chemise of red 
crape. In snrainer, the peasants, fishers, bettos, por- 
ters, and other laboring classes used to go nude, ex- 
cept a narrow girdle around the loins ; and the bath- 
ing-houses of the people were as freely opoTi to the 
public as their dwellings. 
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In winter, tlic common people wonr u close-fitting 
jacket and ti-onBcrs of blue cotton clutli, nndcr the 
Idmono, and tlie women one or inoio wadded man- 
tles. TIiG men of the bettor clnss, and tbo noblee, 
never go abix>ad without llio jacket and tronsera; 
the principal diflferonce of coetnme I>etweeii tlie 
clasBes is only in tlie material, the nobles alone hav- 
ing the i-iglit to wear silk. They only dresa very 
richly when they go to conrt, or make visits of oei-o- 
mony. All classes liave the same covering for ttie 
feet, cotton socks and straw eandala, or wooden soles, 
fastened by a strap passing inside the great toe or 
thnmb of the foot. When the roada are very nmddy, 
they use pattens, very simply constructed of thi-ee 
pieces of wood. Everyone, on entering his own or 
a neighbor's house, leaves hie sandals at the door. 



months of Juno aii'j Jk ■ '.ui-.n „ ,.«. >i.:.i-, i..j.i/<i i/l 
snJtry hc^te aii'j (uriOu/ f;ii(ir ^r .1. b'/^^.'.i. '«^iiji 

tion of P'uji'vaina. 'i<:.y;i;ii'; •/. »«.« i/a^ in.O Jij..inj 

pass awaj t^-* fcj/<;fi'j U*«:i« |^»i:Ai>«.9» ,*';.Ci*i^ i/ij Iju: 

ocean; the ifclari^Ja- a'<: d'/* </1;i-j. /i.-.iix.'i aiUj Ui^ lu 
none typli^x^n^. '/I' ti**; <.iiitti:t3i- ^x;;l. 

Daring thii-. M;a»y/fi M. Ji<iiijl/4:ii.. Acui^ i/f Ijii-: 
qniet life at i^;ijU;ii. atj^J of lii/liMj^ li;iUlc^ wiUj UiC 

otlier forei;rn i<;hid<;fiU^ an 4r/.<;iu>:io(i to Kaiuaktira, 
the former rt'jn'Aitui'At of liu: Mikjt'ioV JicutenuijUi Uj- 
fore Yedo wa^, \>\i\\\.. it ih bituaU/i otj flic hi^a-shore, 
at tlie licad of ilii; <l<^;p bay of Hagaini, and not 
more til an twenty njilijh in a direct line from Yoko- 
hama. After much cotmultation the travellers, three 
in number, decided to go down the bay in a boat as 
far as the village of Kanasawa, whence it was bat a 
land journey of five miles to Kamakura. 

" It was nine o'clock in the evening when we em- 
barked,'' M. Humbert writes. "Two Japanese sen- 
tinels on the shore, armed with a musket without 
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bayonet, galiited ns with a peaceable ' good evening ! ' 
From all tlie barques moored to tbe quay, arose, like 
a rbythmica! raoaaing, tlie monotonous prajer of the 
fishermen to tlie supreme intercessor and patron of 
Bonis : ' Amida, have mercy npon us ! ' Tlie eCGcaey 
of tliis prayer depends on the nnmber of minntea 
oiiinterrnptedly devoted to it, accoi-ding to the direc- 
tion of the bonzes or priests. 

" Onr crew was composed of five boatmen, tbe 
constable, two valets, and a Chinese eomprador 
(steward). Tfiey were all ready on the qnarter-deck 
of tiie jnnk, leaving the cabin at onr disposition. 
We arranged three sleeping-places ont of sacks, boxes, 
and snch coverings as we had bronght with ns, 
and then monnted to the deck to enjoy tlie night. 
The boatmen, who were obliged to i-ow across that 
part of the harbor occnpied by the fleet, stood on 
their feet, two on each side, leaning on their long, 
phmging oars, to which they gave a sort of rotary 
movement in rowing, like the Venetian gondoliers. 
The fifth stood npon the stei-n and managed the rnd- 
der. Tlie effect of tliis manner of rowing was like 
that of a screw -engine. 

" Afterward, a liglit breeze having arisen, onr 
boatmen drew in tlieir oars and hoisted sail. We 
were soon on the open water, losing sight of tlie 
shores, and all place of embarkation ; the sky was 
covered with floating vapors, and the moon gave but 
s misty light. But wlien we went below to sleep we 
found, to onr horror, that the mosquitoes were there 
before us. There was nothing to do but to return to 
the deck, oixlGr our Chinaman to prepare tea, and 
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fi-om lime to tiino tlio riowd givea v&y to lot t 
coolies pass, carrj-iiig a (Mii-iioiso, a dolphin, or ft 
ehai'k, BUspended by uoi-da to a baintioo across llioip 
ehoiildera. Tlie Japaneso boil tlio llceli of tliOBO hiiI* 
mala, they even salt down tho biublKsr of wlmlos. 

"Toward tlie middle of the day, during tho hoi 
season, the streets of Yedo bccoino desartod ; tlis 
shores o£ the canals aro lined with ompty boats, fas* 
tencd to the piles. No danior, no iioiso conies up 
from tho depths oC tho ffi'oat citj'. If wo still distin* 
giiish, hei-6 and thoi-o, eitliot' a travttllor or a conple 
of pilgrims, hurrying nlong to roacli their midday 
resting- place, tliey walk in siloiico, with bowed liciida 
and eyes faligned with tho glare of (ho mad. The 
rays of the sun iimko broad himinouH zones, whoroon 
are drawn the outlines of the shadows which fail 
from broad roofs upon tlie flng-stonus of the pave* 
nicnts, or from centenary trees upon the turf of tha | 
gardens. 

" The population of the streets ami canals is willi- 
drawn within tho iiofltolrics or private dwelling!, ! 
where, in the remote hHst'riient rooms, they enjoy th« ■ 
princiipat meal of the day, and then give two or three 
lioura to sleep, In purBuing our route from stroot to 
street, along the shaded sidewalks, tho oyo looki 
throngh the openings botwcon the screonn, deteetH the 
household interiors, and catches glinipaos of pictur- 
esque groups of men, women, and children, squatted 
around their simple dinner. 

"Tiie table-clotli, made of woven straw, is Mproad 
upon the floor matting. In tho centre is placed a 
great bowl of lactiuered wood, containing rice, wliicU 
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ten, 6ftk6, vice, fried fish, nnd boj. She t 
by two young Eervant-girls, neatly dressed, and coif- 
fi^s with even an ni'r of elegance. Toward t!ie close 
of our meal the children of the lionse timidly 
mounted the steps leading to our room ; hut, on luy 
beckoning the j-onngest, he set np a loud cry. I 
drew from my pocket some piclnred labels which I 
was in the habit of carrying about with me, and very 
soon lie came to beg one of me. Then followed his 
mother, the girls of the inn, and the women of the 
neighborhood, with their children. An old grand- 
mother expressed a wish to taste some white sugar, 
for the raw brown sugar brought from Kin Tvin is 
the only kind known in Japan. We succeeded 
finally in making them understand that we needed 
rest ; wherenpon they withdrew as gently and noise- 
lessly as if we were already shmibering. 

"A sleeping- place was improvised by using a num- 
ber of double screens, in order to divide the room 
into a number of separate retreats.. I say separate, 
rather than inclosed, for the paper screens were not 
without holes; and after I was etretclied upon the 
matting, with my head on a travelling cusliion, I 
more than once saw a curions eye sparkling throngh 
the apertures. Finally I slept, but not for a long 
time. The matting of these Japanese Iionses serves 
as a retreat for multitudes of those insects wliich 
Toepffer lias designated by tlie name of ' domestic 
kangaroos.' My comrades had the same experience, 
and we very soon returned to the open gallery." 

The day, wliich turned out to be raiiij', was spent, 
pei'force, in the tea-house. A dinner of fish, which 
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the travellerB were allowed to select fiom tlie tank in 
wliicli thej swam, was served by tLc liostess, witli 
the usual rico-cakes, and a deesei-t of fruit. In the 
afterDoon they had a visit from a female professor of 
music, a performer on the saniisken, a rude stringed 
instrument, somewhat I'csenibling s guitar. One of 
the company had a music-box, which played several 
French airs ; and they were ail astonished at the 
skill with which the JapaDeee uiiisiuian caught them 
np and repeated theui on her instrument. 

After anotiier uncomfortable night, the greater 
part of tlie company (some of whom had arrived by 
land), who had intended iiiakiujr an oxcursioii to the 
remarkable volcanic island of £noghima, decided to 
return to Yokohama. M. Humbert and two othei-s, 
with the constable, set out on foot for Kamakura. 
" It was four o'clock in the morning," he writes, 
'■' when we left the tea-house. We traversed the de- 
serted streets of Kanazawa in a southern direction, to 
the last of the chain of hilla against which the village 
leans. There, some constructions of a peculiar style 
announce a seiguorial residence. Strong walla sur- 
round and support garden terraces ; a portal, formed 
of two pillars and a cross-piece of massive oak, cov- 
ered with black varnish and adorned with ornaments 
of copper, gives access to a spacious court - yard- 
Therein we distiugtiiBh a guard - house and other 
buildings, behind which there are great trees, which 
give an antique character to the residei 

" Further on, after having crossed a bridge over a 
rapid river flowiug to the west, we approach that 
chain of wooded mountains which divides tlie pciiin- 
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f S^anii iiito Ivto opposite sloj^es. Around us 
we eoil is cultivated ; fields of beans have replued 
tlie wheat hai'^'ested in Juitc ; tlie rice still rolls in 
green waves, but ali-eady i» head- The ^Kttlis wfaidi 
lead tbrongh the fields are so narrow that tlicrc is 
(Miljr space to put one foot before the otlier. Even 
on the road we follovred, two horses could scarcely 
go abreast ; yet upon it we encountered a singulsr 
obstacle. Au old man and his wife had chose^ it as 
ao economical lodging-place for tlie night, and were 
steeping upon two bamboo mats whicli were probably 
also their travelling cloaks. A little heap of smok- 
ing ashes indicated that they had made a lire of reeds 
to drive away the mosqnitoes fi-om thcii' rui'al concli. 

" Hbing from the foot of the hills, the road winds 
among i-ocks of sandstone, soiueliines shajply pointed, 
often pierced with grottoes in which we discover 
little idols, altars, or votive offerings. On the sum- 
mit of the ridge tliei-e is a cabin of planks and mats, 
built against a wall of rock, and containing souic 
benches, a hearth, and utensils for preparing tea and 
rice. At this early moming hour it is uninhabited, 
and its fomitnre is intiitsted to the honesty of tlie 
public. The descent on the other side is rapid. A 
beautiful goMen pheasant looks at us fi'om the bor- 
der of a grove ; one of my companions cannot resist 
the temptation of discharging his revolver. But the 
bird, untouched, does not seem to be much concerned 
by the attempt ; and only after some reflection, docs 
he judge it prndeiit to i-emove to the top of a tall 
11*00, out of reach. 

" Ilalf way down the si-ipc we passed a villago 
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empire, who have goveriiod Jit)vui, niideT llie sti- 
preniac; of tlio Mikado, from the ctid of iJic twelfth 
to the begiimitig of tlie sovcntceiuh century — from 
the time of Hiiianiuto Yoriloino, the foiitidvr of their 
power, to that of lu'vas. Tiiu Utter made Vedo the 
political ceiiti-u of Jajiitii, Mid oroatcd » new (KiiHgty, 
of which oiil^ the liist reprc^iitalivrs, coiiiiiietiieitg 
in the year ISSi, have aseuiiied llio title of Tycoon. 

"Still in oiii' days, KjimaliUi-a is the )>aiithcoii of 
the ancient glories of Japan. It iseonijkoscd of a 
majestic collection of sacrod edifices, whicJi have hoen 
conetanlly respected dnring the fury of tlic civil wars. 
They are all placed tuider tlio pivtoctioii of llachi- 
man, one of the grant nutioiinl liumis. llachinian bo- 
longs to the heroic tinios of the ouipiro of tlie Mika- 
doB. His mother was the Empress Jiiign, who uiado 
the conquest of the three kingdoms of Corea, and to 
whom, also, diviuo honors ai-o paid. Nearly all the 
large cities have a temple to Ilachimnn ; hnt that of 
Kamakura is distinguished above all otliers by its 
special treasures. Two large buildings are devoted to 
the display of relics, among which, it is said, are the 
spoils of Corea and the Mongol invasions, together 
with the objects plutidercd fram the Portngtiese and 
the native Christians at the time of the expulsion of 
the former. On our apiiroach to the temple, it was 
easy to see that our appearance had been signalled in 
advance, for the buniics ran with all syieed llirongli 
tlie courts to close the buildings containing the relics, 

"The templo of Ilachiman is approached by long 
alleys of those grand cypresses which form tlie no- 
blest decoiiition of the Jnpaucsc plates of worship. 
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As w« drew nmtivr in ooiiiIiik fnilil KitnilRiiWPt, (llM 
chapcU anil ooniincnux'Htlvn MlnnoNOii lliitiitiMtut liHIi 
incmasoi) in niunlior. Aflnr I'liiaalliti n llvni' oil K 
fine woodoii Imtlgo, wu fxiitiil niiiM'tviii lit lint |iHiii«l 
pal avoiine, loiiilinK iliivntl^y In lliii uiiml mjimrn III 
frout of Iho tui'riKH'N, Nt.iilrwn,vii, iiinl niilliUhM* *'t tlm 
temple. Aixtiiiul tlio (Irit iiniiil. lun lliit liniimia nf iJiH 
boDzes, tliriMt iKiliiiiil imi'li ntlinr llliii tliii iIiIh ■UMIIM 
of a tlientm, ainmi^ ImiM pli(iih>il iirniiinl lliti Mitll i\t 
enclosni-o; wliilo t,Wi) |{i'"'>< |)i>iii[ii, nf itviil nIihiiH) iiH 
onpy tlioooiiti-fl of lliu mjiiiili', Tlinnn Intlttr hih mill' 
nected b; a bi-unil iiniml, wlilnli In ii|'niiNii<l \iy iiHrilllxl 
bridges ondi ruiiuiildililn In lla ii[i|iitiii'niii>ii, Tin* nilit 
on tho I'iglit [h liuilt »t liKwti »U>fm "t wlillUli nuiii- 
ite, Hiid is m riiiiii'ly a ]wrtmt *»nil ufinln In lU fnniii 
that ono involiititiii'lly wotntin'i winif ||,viimHiill>i nitM'- 
cises woro iiit»tidn<l tif lin |Hirfiii'inui| <m tl | liiil I IhIiN 
it to bo tlie 1iriii){i!nf liituur rnNMi'vuil tiiv llii< n<ii\» hiiiI 
other good spirits, wliori tliay vUK tliH fiiin|ilii. 'I'lm 
bridge on tlio left U IhvmI, iiirii*ti'i|ri|iii| nt Witml, fldf' 
ei-ed with iw] IfUKjiiur, hM'I wIiIi nl'l ituiiim ni'im- 
nienta on tliu riillliiffM, Oiitt \nml In lllluif wllli tlin 
magnificent hloiuutiii* nf tliu wlillu htUt* \ ihii nthfr \» 
splendid with tliu rwJ lnhiK, Oot'l artil iirltimtn Mi, 
and others wltli penrl^ tiHt^twUn In Uia i<rj'«tMl WHt«r 
between the \etvm tniJ tUtwer*, mtA tint U\n«U lininlM 
baski on tlie leavet. 

*'We novr reai^h tho •oori'l murt, u)tivnlui\ nhnva 
the first, and oiil^ to Im ^tiUtre'l \ty jnumIiik iUfrnmU 
the lodge appropriated t/> tK^ dt^lfi* ({iiardiant 'ft lth« 
eanctoarjr. Tliiji bnildiiig. fadiig tit* hr)d((«i, (hal- 
ter* under iti higli, peaked roof two mwi»tr'/iu idoli, 



OHO on CHcli eide, Tliej luxi Bciilplurcd of wood, and 
coated with vermilion lacqner from liefld to foot. 
Tlteir grimacing fticce and enormoiiB bodiuB are s()ot- 
ted witli iimimiei'able balls of cbewed paper, wliich 
tlie rmlive visitors tlirow at tliem in passing, with no 
mora scruple than a band of itiiscbievous Bi-liool-bo^s. 
NevertbelcBB, tliiB is a very serious at^t on tlie part of 
tbe pilgrime, fur it assures tliem that the praj'er 
writteu on tbo piece of paper wliich tliey chew, will 
probably roach its destination. In order to bo entire- 
ly certain, they are required to piirdinBc and suspend 
to the grnthig aionnd the »tntneH n pair of straw san- 
dals large euoiigli fur the fuut of tlie latter. Thou- 
sands of Bucih snnduls are uunstnntly ofFered, and are 
allowed to hang on the grating until thoy drop to 
pieces from rottenness. 

"A high terrace, enrmounted by a grand staircase, 
towers over the second court. It is supported by a 
wall of Cyclopean consti'uetion, and supports the prin- 
cipal temple, with the habitations of the chief bonzes. 
The ornamentation of theso buildings lacks neither 
taste nor proportion. It is chietty applied to the 
portalB, and to the brackets and cornices on which 
the roofs rest. The beantiful brown tint of the tim- 
ber, which is ahnoBt tlie only material employed, is 
relieved by carvings, painted red or a brilliant green. 
To complete the effect of the picture, oTie mnst add 
its frame of immemorial trees and the incomparable 
brilliancy of the sky. 

" The general view of the entire temple from the 
terrace almost fuspired ns with regret for. the lost, 
times, when the wbuie people were wont to. unite, 



with llt^r ttu^n^lmhw ttiul ittltilkhMiK \>t \\>»*\si\\ \Vt 

ii^ tli« TwnpK flin Irilw* nf >i\y\<\\t\ i,\\\\ )\\» w\^\' 
boriiijc i«lMt EmiuKilv lllltxl nil ll>t>»ti oioiiii Htitt 

gntupetl ox tlti> t^t'''*""^'" "*' ''"' i>ii)it<)imrv. Ti\« 
view tliciipu rnti'liiia tn lliti m>h, hvit iltu u>iiU Hlltl 
bridgoa, hihI tlm llniK< )>iil'lnlH illvltllhK lit" $m\\\ 
aronno. Witli itiioli n i<i'ii\v<l MiinniiiitlliiK IIdmh lull' 
fiuoe, thtiHo pitUm, tlinnit iiiitiiDtl i<iiliniuiii ftiniitMl lij^ 
thu tniiikH iif tlin cyiniiMOii, nil \\w ti|iiii<tt, ri'niii Mih 
tii^li tui'i-H(Hi tu tlin *i<ii, wiiiilil itiiiiNtltitlti IimI< It «hi(|lH 
iiiiiiien«o tuinplti, KtinrMliiK tvllli imiIhi' iiinl lltilil. oil' 
(lor tlio iloniu of tliii iik,v. 

"NotiiiiiK4ioiil<l »l1Wu i'ikIi iiLi'mkI. I<i Him niiIi' 

lima cliui-iiolor ot tliU {ili'liiin, lliiili llm tiMUlilii In 
wliiuii wu wci'o cm I linn lull hi luiu'liitj llimMixiiiti iif 
Hiicliliimii. It lino \uw> ImiIIi, II. U Inix, In im ml- 
iriii'Alile nitiiutloii, «ii l.lii> miiiiiiill: iiC ii |ii'iiiii<>iit.ii|'y 
wliicli coiiiiiiuii(l« n vliiw <ri' Hill tvlmltt imy nt UiiiiiH' 
kiim ; imt ft in hII llio iiimo iiiii|i|<iiiliit( Ik IIiiiI, iiiiijil 
Biicli U>vo\y iK!unni7, it pnil(iii(|jiit( ■iiiii'liiiirj' wliliili 
only prudiicvM iin lin[irtiiM]f>ii nf iIIdkiiiI. 't'lin |ii'lniil' 
pHl building MH)ni(i<l ut ttrttt Ui "lti<r iinHiInu riiniHilt- 
able; tlioro aru only iniiim InnlKiiniioinl. t(llil»<l UUi\§ 
on Uiecbiuf ulUr. In m liil*>ritl ('Iik|ih| huh wws tliii 
god of wenltb, armed witli h li(Iliiii''a Itftininiit', TUli 
bonzet. however, &mdiu:UMl im \mMiiii Mm «llMr, Ktiil 
tliere, i» an vbacure eaue, IJtiu n ftrituni, mul M MkIi 
tt s tower, tbcjr lixbl'ul twf> UnUrtto «f«f| lwf«MMl 
tbetn alrmly up a kin<l nf rna*t, TlMrn trj' tUti WMVt' 
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ing tight, almost loet in the eliadows of the i-oof, %t-e 
fontid ourselves face to face with an enormous idol of 
gilded wood, thirtv-five feet in height, holdiug iu llie 
right hand a sceptre, in the left a lotas, and wear- 
ing a triple tiaia, composed of the heads of inferior 
deities. This is one of the means bj which the 
bonzes excite the superstitions imagination of the 
people, and keep them in a state of perpetual im- 
becility. 

"The monument dedicated to Dai Butsu, that is. 
Great Buddlia, may be considered as the most com- 
plete work of the Japanese genius, in regard both to 
art and to the i-eligions sentiment. The temple of 
Hachiman has already given ns an example of the 
profit which native art has learned to draw from nat- 
ure, in easily producing tliat impression of religious 
majesty which we associate at home with Gotliic 
architectm'e. The temple of Dai Bntsn has, in many 
respects, a very different ehaiacter. In place of 
grand and broad dimensions, of that nnhounded 
space which siufcs fi-om gateway to gateway to the 
sea, a solitary, mysterious retreat was sought, such as 
might dispose the spirit to expect some supernatural 
revelation. The road, avoiding all habitations, di- 
rects itself toward the mountains ; it winds, at first, 
between hedges of tall shrubs; then we see nothing 
before us but a straight path, ascending through foli- 
a<re and dowers; then it turns, as if seeking some re- 
mote goals, and ail at once appears at the bottom of 
the alley, a gigantic seated divinity of bronze, with 
folded hands, and head gently inclined in an attitude 
of contemplative ecstasy. 
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In a elinptev on tlio bonzea wlio officiBte in tliese 
teinplce, M. Humbert gives tlie following views in i-e- 
gni'd to the inodilication wliicli the original Bnddliist 
I'eligion h&» luidci-gono in Jnpnn: 

" Btiddliieni ie a ttexible, conciliating, inBtnnating 
faitli, accommodating itself to the geuiiiB and the 
usages of the most diverse races, Fi'om their very 
first entrance into Japan, the bonzes sncceeded in ob- 
taining the charge of the ancient relics and even of 
the chapels of the saitits, anJ preserving them within 
the bounds of their own sanctnariea. They speedily 
added to their ceremonies symbols borrowed from the 
ancient national worship ; and finally, in order more 
thoroughly to confonnd the two religions, they intixi- 
dneed into their temples both Japanese saints clothed 
with the titles and attributes of Hindoo divinities, 
and the Hindoo divinities transformed into Japanese 
saints." Owing to this combination, which is known 
under the name of Riyobn- Shinto, Bnddhism became 
the dominant religion of Japan. 

"At first it was the great Buddha of India, to 
whom colossal statues— of which the Dai Bntsu of 
Kamalcnra furnishes the best type — were erected. 
Afterward the Japanese idea of a supreme divinity 
was personified in the fantastic image of Amida, who 
is represented under nine different forms, symbolizing 
his incarnation and his essential perfections — one of 
the latter being expressed in the emblem of a dog's 
liead. Among the auxiliary gods who serve as me- 
diators between men and the supreme Being, the 
favor of the Japanese people is pnncipally bestowed 
upon Kuanon, who possesses the most frequented 
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temple in Yedo, and in Kioto tlie famous temple of 
the Tliirtv - tliree Tlionsand Three Hundred and 
Thirty-three Grenii. This divinitjr rest* on a lot«s- 
flower, the left leg doabled under die body ; tlie iicad 
is covered with a veil which falls on tlie shoulders. 
The idol has no less than forty-six arms, bearing all 
sorts of attributes which attest his power." 
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THE HIGHWAY TO YEDO 

THE Tokaido, or great liigliway of Japan, passes 
near Yokoliania, and Btrikee the coast at Ivana- 
gawa, on the opposite side of the harboi'. "We 
crossed to Kanagawa," Bays M. Humbert, " where 
onr IiorseB awaited us. The highway was filled witli 
two interminable files of ti'avellei's, on foot, on liorse- 
back, in palanquins, and Knkgos ; those going to tlie 
capital taking like us tlie right side of the i-oad, and 
those retni'ning from it taking the left. 

"A halt was made at the tea-honse of Maneia, all 
open, both the main building and the wings, to a 
crowd of comerB and goers. The matting was entirely 
liiddeii by the gronps of pictnresqiie feastera ; the 
I'ear wall was taken np with furnaces, steaming boil- 
ers, shelves of ntentiiJB, and provisions ; rapid waiters 
circulated on all sides, distributing with grace the 
lacquered plates laden with tea, cnps of sakti, fried 
fish, cakes, and the fruits of the season. Before the 
door, seated on the broad and short benches of the 
inn, mciihauies and coolies refreshed themselves with 
fans, and women lighted their pipes at the common 
brazier. All at once a movement of horror takes 
place among the guests and the waiters ; a detach- 
ment of police officers, escorting a criminal, arrive to 
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" Tho |)UHHIl^l1 of tlin li'iJill^M ^vilH lt||f.>li'f| hi (III' 

largo flat l>o»tM whh'li am lM«)^lfh''l, |"IImmII, "rllli 
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trHVc]\er» nxui Itoiiies. Our giiitnls AWftileil ns on the 
o|>I>osito slioix". After tlio iisnsl iii<IU{>ensti))le coni- 
pHinonte, oach oiio moimtwi his lim-se, nod we eet 
out nl a ra|)kt irot, in ft conipk'tc coiifnsioii, wliicli, 
novoi-tliolos*, grftdiiHlly gave wAy to a regular oixJer 
of tiiKivh. 

" AUliongli tlie Toksido, in ^noral, does not fall 
be)ow any of tlio gi-cnt n>nds of Eiiro[>e, and has tlie 
advantage, tliroiighuitt its whole extent, of being boi-- 
dfiwd with Bidt'wulkfi shaded by avennes of epiendid 
tives, it ia nioet iii^glwled in the neighborliood of 
Yeilo. A day of i-aiii coitvorts into ^x>ole of mud the 
Btreeta of tlio nniuei-ons viUnges whioli are travei-sed 
after letiving Kniiagawa. In tiiis respect, as in many 
others, the .Tapanese iiinnifc»t nt the same time a very 
remarkable intelligenoo in the works of civilization, 
and, when they come to apply it, a careless disregard 
of details none the less remarkable. 

"At last we reach the limits of the municipality 
of Yedo. A short halt at the door of one of the 
numeroHS tea-honses of the village of Omori intro- 
duces na to a gay society of good citizens of the capi- 
tal, accompanied by their wives and children. Ex- 
cept the costume, it is a i-epetition of one of our own 
suburban scenes. Other groups, not leas noisy, be- 
siege a great storelionse of articles made of rushes, 
straw, and bamboo, which is announced afar off by a 
confused symphony of flageolets, trumpets, and PanV 
pipes, given to cliildisli amateurs for ti'tal. An infi- 
nite variety of children's toys, fancy hats, animals 
made of plaited straw, painted and varnished, are 
displayed. We see among them the bear of Yezo, 
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VRVHfl TPBIfc vWnv ^^jwK tVWW^ v'w^ wftl^iWfM^, 
lA*«<n«t«iU^tt ivM¥iw^<\ tv\4.>^ t<t)v«\ tl'ii^^w. ^.^A \\'H^ 

gloom,y iw|wl .-f iIim«» jiImuMi K\m If nuf U hnllU 
iiato «)uttt)[li to KVi>i<l Hi<t«liiM llif miHu(i«<| Itt^ntli IM' (III* 
bodi<M Almii<K>iit>i| t» (li>){i Hiiil Ulitia, iiiti« t>nilllit( |ltti' 
coh'fl witlnmt Ikh'iov llti> ii»itiiil< itnilli witlitli wiMt 
the i'omHlri> of tim vlHliii* i Mm plllni iif itmnUtt ttlfit 
BOtno iiiilcnowti iIIniiiiiI Iiih'>|'I|>IIiiIi i IIik jilHIlk lltHll 
wbioh loi'voN ltd II nhuiU'y tnv lliii «ltli>ii|'i wIlH NI'H 
pi-OHnt at tint MNiii'iillori t iiti'l, I.iiivmHii)| uvm hII| IIih 
tflgAHtlc Rtittiin or Itiiililliii, mill Nyriiliiil ut Iiii|iIhmhMh 
expiation aihI iiii<iiiii*'il»<ii ilimlli, 

" AftAi- jmMltiK liiU »\nit, wtf Allfxf IliftI llltlllfit tit 
VwJo wliff'ii lino tliM wiirnt, lAtuH Mliiii/tHJiWil, Wlilclt 
comnionfiON lw» iiiIImi f/i fliM Moitliwwrrr'ff ftiMi'l^^ 
froyer, witli wtil/fli It ttfiltM ii ()"• |f<if'« "f Mr" 'h- 
iauMWk nmrUsr. Tim ifnpntihrn Hi.tHiiiitMt^ llM 

Xtdo, or wVf r«<i«^ in f>««l ah^, *h<V'l M'rf *W 
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strong escort. It is not because tlie permanent popu- 
lation of the Biibiirb is not entireljf inoffensive ; for 
it is chiefly composed of boatmen, fishers, and labor- 
ers. But tliese latter inhabit the cabins along the 
strand, while both sides of the Tokaido are bordered, 
without interruption, with the very worst kind of 
tea-houses. Yon tind tliei-e the same scnni of society 
as i» the great cities of Europe and America, and be- 
sides, a very dangeiwis class of men, vagabonds, pe- 
culiar to Japan. These are the ronins, or wave-men, 
unemployed officers belonging to the caste of the 
Samurai, who have therefore the privilege of carry- 
ing two sabres. Some are the sons of good families, 
who have been turned ont of their homes by their 
dissipated lives; others have lost by bad condnct 
their former places in the service of the Tycoon or in 
the military honseliold of some daimio; and others, 
again, have been discharged bj' some chief who has 
been forced to reduce bis expenses by diminisliing 
the number of bis suite. 

"The ronin, deprived of the pay n|)on which he 
lives, and knowing nothing beyond the trade of arms, 
has generally no other resoni-ce, while awaiting a new 
service, than to betake himself to the retreats of vice, 
and pei-form some igTioble office or other in retnrn 
for the hospitality. The custom which lie attracts 
adds new elements of danger to those with which 
the suburb abounds. He establishes an organization, 
even a sort of discipline, in the midst of disorder and 
crime. There are chiefs of ronins whom bands of 
miserable wretches follow with a blind obedience. 
To snch the mysterious agents who offer themselves 
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to be tlio instrameiits of vengeance for family or 
political hate, among tlio Japanese nobility, addi'ess 
lliemaelves in carrying out their bloody plane. Like 
certain etreets in the neighbor hood of the Tower of 
London, the suburb of Shinagawa is abandoned by 
the policednring the greater part of theniglit. Even 
the women eally out upon the Tukaido, and assail 
the belated travellers, in order to force them into the 
liouses where they serve. Tiie ronina are so entirely 
conscious of tlie abject condition in which they live, 
that when they isBiie from their lairs, tliey usually 
take the precaution of concealing the face under a 
lai^e hat with depressed briin, or by means of a 
piece of crape in which they envelop the bead, so that 
nothing but the eyes can be seen. In the immediate 
neighborhood of this class, on the higher parts of the 
Takanawa quarter, the Japanese Government has es- 
tablished the foreign legations." 



CHAPTER XL 



LIFE IN YEDO 

a A CCORDING to n JapHtiese proverb," eaye M. 

i\ Humbert, "one tiinst Jive in Yedo in order 
to be bappy. 

" If tliis bo true, linppitteBa is not easily attained 
by Kiii'opeanB living in Japan. At the time of my 
visit, only tlio diplonintlc agents enjoyed tbe riglit of 
roaiding in the capital of tbe Tycoon ; and two or 
tlireo yoars' experience of tbe conditions attacbed to 
tbe exercise of this privilege bad led al! of tbem to 
decide to transfer tbeir I'eal domiciles to Yokobama. 
Tliey gave tlie impression of baving been treated at 
Yedo very mncli like prisoners of distinction, free to 
go and come within a certitin radius, and watcbed by 
day and by night witb tbe moat unwearied solicitude. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the annoyances of this re- 
pellant policy of the Japanese aiitborities, it must be 
remarked in its fnvor that its effect was to excite tbe 
spirit of investigation to tbe bigbest point, by adding 
the attraction of mystery, the sptu' of difficulties to 
be overcome, to tbo interest of the field of study. 

" Tbe aoutberii part of tbe city, in whicb the for- 
eign legations are established, contains eight wards, 
occupying all the space comprised between tbe suburb 
of Sbinagawa on tbe soutb, tbe bay on tbe cast, the 
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tiaa, oecMfacd wtUi th« (Htliiv«lk4) «4 kiU'4tt>W-)|E«r* 
4BDa, rio»-Mtl», «ntl »U tlio «iitli)t> Uii\U wtth'Jt tU« 
kabittttioas lt»ve not yvi vMVvml. TItv Ullw ki'v « 
anltitiide of luisentMo kln-clliiipt> It^iitttittHl Uv |1)iI)m«, 
Uborers, meoltikuiom ivlnil iiu'ivIihdIa, \vt))tviii vtf llt« 
loirest rauk, mul tlio i>i\>{M'itiUu-« of (Itti t\ti)ttiivtuiMl 
oatit^-boHsva. 

" A. few soiuiuuriiti i'0!'iiltimH«) iiiU>iTn|it lliti iixif^wtii' 
i^ of tlio wixHleii Ixiilttiiijiii l),v llio tiiitiinKiiiitim |jii«« 
of tlieii- long, wlntowiinliixl whIIh. TIid ti<<ii|i1iifl hiuI 
d\<re11uijts of thu lH>iiii(tii ititi w<ikiIitHii| k<viii'vwliiil«, 
except ill thu two tinj--iiiiHi'tei'» ; Tiihniiitwit, nUww, 
has inui-e tliuii thirty of tLieiii. Hill tho ilnvitlliiiiitl 
spirit iiiiiiit liikvo oiiil^riitdil to thu l|ii|-||iurii |iitili of 
tlie oity ; for tiio (iovonuiiorit \\a» tuitiVHiiltiiiil)' »»■■ 
lected nil tlio hiiildiiijfa iiwHiiiHry I'lir thu i<iiitu|itii>ii nf 
einbasBies Hiid the I'uiiiiioiiuu of rnrultfli luniitiiillN, IVmu 
among the toiiipluit of tlio ioiitliiini i(iini'liir, 

" Sincu 1858, tlio uinbHUtluH whiuli thu T,y<uiiiii lina 
i-eceivutl linvo f^eiiorAlly ruachciil hln iih|>IIhI by uiit, 
One itiiieC not tiii|iiioHe, liuwuvur, thnt uiKih iiri ovmit 
is iiifti'keU by dUchiii'^ti* of iirtillui'y, m' iiiiy ollmi' liii 
posing fontiirui ; if tliu forvi^ii i'tt|irHHii)taMvt)ii ilualitiil 
the like, it is duiibtfiii wliuthur tliuy lunilil niKiituiul, 
They are foi-cod to paia fi'oiit oiio (Iuuii|illuii In iiii- 
otlier. 

"In the first pliicc, tlie voymn tnmi VoEiohniiiri in 
Yedo siiffiucD to bail' ' " i>roei>tie(flv(i<l UUiiu of I 
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appioach to a sea-port which has merely two millions 
of inhabitants. The distance is abont fifteen nautical 
miles. One would expect to pass throngh an unin- 
terrupted fleet of junks going to, or coining from, the 
great city, on its only ntaritime highway ; bnt there 
is no such fleet. After leavi[)g the anchorage at 
Kanagawa, the bay is almost deserted, and even the 
fishing-boats do not appear until after passing the 
Baud-bai-s of Kawasjiki. In Japan there is almost a 
complete absence of commerce by sea. A fewjunks 
are engaged in the coasting trade in the Bay of Yedo, 
but they scarcely pass the limits of the first line of 
customs: they stop at Uraga, whence their cargoes 
are sent to the capital on pack-horses. The Tokaido 
and other highroads of secondary importance, are the 
main arteries which supply Yedo, and they appear 
all the more animated from their contrast with the 
abandoned watei-y ways. 

"No imwalled city presents a more inhospitable 
appearance than Yedo, when seen fi'om the bay. It 
resembles an immense park, the entrance to which is 
prohibited. The richly wooded hills are dotted with 
c/idleis and old temples with enormous roofs; at their 
feet extend long streets of wooden houses and some 
bnildiiigs with white walla ; but along the whole great 
extent of the are of shore, from Shinagawa to the 
landing-place, nothing can be distinguished which 
answers to our notions of quays, port, or embarka- 
tion. Everywhere there are walls, boarded inclos- 
ures, palisades ; no jetties, steps, or anything what- 
ever which seems to invite a landing. Even the 
place of entrance to the city is concealed behind a 
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palisade o£ kr^ pSei, and atnmats only <if s finr nU 
plaiika laid oa anpports. ind ooDiwenflg with m M^ 
nee ia {root or tiie aaatam-iuiose. 

'^Here die olScuiia -if die JiipKDOBg Gtrrvnamat 
weleome the repreaeocadves of fiawi g B. rmtrrtm ami 
bc^ tbem to accept the servioe* <tf Avgnwi of baomr 
wkicEi the Tveooa Etoa appnintad fiw Aanr p wi Ow d i li ll. 
These formaiidea over, the jaiofti ftuoaagm mI 
the two nadoos maimi: their hjrwt «r p«f»nqtt(mv 
snd die proceaura, proper!; m^iwiilMil. uhmb froat 
its priaoQ by die gate opcan^ an lb» ToktitliK 
After [n.irdtuig for fifiacn or twoiCf aimotw b^ 
tween two exowds of die enriiM* «{ boA «*SM. loUJh- 
cnd from dw afaops tbe tES-hooMfl, smJ c{i« Uitlu of 
tbe n^^bodas^ in a mggtif^ whith U dvubtleu 
TBiy pietnres^tKy but whi^ does not mbi t» tkv dig- 
nity of die spectade, tbe bills of Tkkauwa ar» a»- 
cended, the proceseioa enters the solitary aitejra of 
tlu3 etoi^ered region, and soon readies tbe thnwhokl 
c^ the other privileged priaoa vrhtcb bwu« th« naiu* 
of ' L^adon.' 

" The strnctnres of the temples of io6)u «Mt of 
tlie DntcL L^ation, bad been pnt at m,Y dUiXMul by 
the representadve of Holland in Ja()aii. As ^\^^y 
vere then nnoccapied, thev served as a resideitoe to 
tbe members of tbe Swiss Lt^tioii, not only for ox- 
corsions to tbe capital, but aI»o fur a prolonged so- 
jonrn there. If the peace of Ilia Tycoi'nal Majesty's 
Government had not been bo gravely tionUed 
thereby, I should have willingly pHS;«ed several of 
the summer months in tlio Jodji. The little de- 
serted temple is siirroniided, on all sldeti, witli other 
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BJicred plaeeB wliicli are almost eqnallj' solitary, and 
tliere tbe quiet of the country may be enjoyed, in 
proximity to the animation of the gi'eat Bti'eets of 
the city. 

*'Tho principal facade of the formerly pacred 
buildings is half concealed behind clumps of ever- 
green trees. On approaching the poi-tico, I found it 
occupied by a group of Japanese ofBcers. One of 
them saluted me in Dutch, announcing that lie had 
been chained by his Government to offer me his ser- 
vices as interpreter ; he then presented to me tlie 
captain of the guard, wlio, he informed me, was one 
of the aides-de-camp of tlie Tycoon, The latter had 
established himself in one of the ancient sanctuaries 
opening on the portico, and declared that he should 
pass his nights there. 

" At one of tlie extremities of the mass of build- 
ings, \Tc established the kitchen and a little studio 
for the use of the skilful photograplier Beato, who 
had recently arrived in Yokohama from India and 
China; and we reserved a long gallery for the ex- 
position of SDch objects of art and industry as might 
be brought to us for examination. The other ex- 
tremity, which formed a semicircular inclosnre in 
the rear of the temple, contained three adjoining 
rooms : the salmi, my bed- room, and the dining-room, 
all three surronnded by an open gallei'y. This was 
the quietest and n>ost agreeable portion of the ion- 
serie. A pond bordered with iris and water-lilies, 
occnpied the centre of the inclosure ; it was fed by a 
spring which issued from a neighboring grotto, 
draped with climbing plants. Beside this giTktto, in 
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a niche snrroTincied '▼itii foilai^?^. :.*?!*rr «t^ .:. ,.■ •. 't-.*^ 
idol of aandAtoue. -wim .:?. , -^r: .ir.., ..... 

mainiog. A made orfi^r, ;,:-.,^. :.., ...... -. .. t 

path wiiick ^oiind mii.n^r -:.*r ir:^t .i. . :.•: 
t» die higiiest paiisaiita, ,r ;.■: .. .-..■: 
under a shelter -it pine* ir.'i ^.;.'t. -. v... ^ « ..:-/. 
place of rest, whence me ^'vt r-r .'.•. -. ..': -i. .'T-..r 
and bniidinss of "nie .r.i.: :. xiiri ..«: . .vt ii.. i... . 

age in the ^iiBtanc-e. 

"At the hoiu" jf tnn.t*r*:- T:..i? ..r.i: ,:':\ ..-: -v .-.r : 
of beanty. The ^t ui'i -:iiT .Jt '^ v::-: -...":?.•:•; ./ 

the richest eoior^: -i.ij* i.i.jufr. ^c -..,- ^ /:':'jii.»:*; 

in a andfien iiliim.'nar.'iri. tn*: :..«: \'.i.'i ,♦::', v «»« 
tinteil with paiTvift. Y,i»',n "..•= r-.;i/:'. v? >/. /*/:':'i "-': 
verdant inciowir**. i.i'i .7 •i/zT"-.*-,-^ ;.•.•.."■':*; ^^ ':i.': 
snmmiti} of tiie ir't^ v:..?::. ^..-r. ;:,':>:»: .". Tl.«i 
birdifrom the •ZT'irji r.i :jz ::. r'^z-.t,". :. .:■:. .•:i"? '-' i'^-itt 
there. Soo^. ti.e Tiiri.'r'i :.•,«* 'A :..«: £'^i".ji;i:': were 
darklvcnt a^riin.rt I:.*: 'i,^-*'z^'f *i:v. i:.'i ti.t r.'-.ii'i k*- 
fleeted, like a mirroi-. tL.»s tr»;f/*."7lL:.'^ raj ? of tiic 
stars. 

"Then the ri:;rli*-',r'var'l Uftriri to vi^it, in «jilence, 
all the hidden n'>^k» and c«>rMen» of the plaw. A 
sentinel, fami-^iie*! with a lantern of colored pajHM-, 
was po5te<l at intervals. The Japanese j?UHrdd 
squatted down quietly, with these lanterns at their 
feet. One was at the angle of the portico of the 
mlati ; another at the i-esting-place on the heiglit ; a 
third, near the bridge over tlie brook ; otljers, again, 
behind the temple, at the door of my bed-r<H>ui, and 
near the dining-room. The patrols wore pnuuptly 
made. When they approached, tlio uontinulH rose 
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and oi'ied ' Dareda t ' TiiG reply was tlie paes-woid 
for the iiiglit. The cnptftin of the giinrd gave it to 
mo regiihirlj- in writing, in Japanese imd Dutch. 

"The spectacle of tliia military array followed me 
even to my hed, Acrosa the paper screens of my 
i-oome I could Gee tiie lanterns of the sentinels shining 
in the garden and on tlio portico ; and tliat which 
ongbt to have given me tlio highest sense of security 
was, that no ohstacle intervened between my guards 
and myself, for all our doors were movable and qnite 
free of locks. With the exception of the Jooji, I 
cannot speak, from experience, of the interiors of the 
foreign legations. At the time of my visit they were 
closed, the members of the diplomatic corps having 
i-etired to Yokohama. I have reason to believe that, 
with some sliglit variations, they offer to their hosts 
conditions of life very analogous to those which I 
have here outlined. 

"The most ancient of the foreign residences at 
Yedo is that of AkabamS, situated in the quarter of 
that name. The Japanese Government designed it, 
in 1858, for a caravanserai of all ambassadors. They 
were there furnished with quarters, withont furni- 
tm'O, or any other comforts than matting and the 
native screens. One after the otiier, M. Donker- 
Cnrtins (Holland), Admiral Poutiatine (Russia), 
Baron Gros (FraTice), aud Count Etdenbm'g (Prussia), 
lodged there. Since 1861, however, the Aliabano 
has not been occupied. The American Legation oc- 
cupies the sanctuary of Jempnknji, in the vicinity, 
"When I visited it, there remained only the temple, 
the belfry, and some outhouses ; all the rest of tiie 
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etnicttires lind been IcvoIIihI to Ilio oiirlli \iy h llii', 
aoconipauied with warka of (Ioiiio1itii<ii hiuI •nlvri(p', 
tlie efficftcv of wliicli I ooiilil ii]>|>ivriHto fii>iii tlio oil- 
cninstKiice that tlie bouks sHwd fii>iii tlic tliiintx) liiiil 
been thrown into the lank for invMoivtilliiii I 

*<TheToxenjt, tbe^Mtt ol' thi< lli'iti»li Li'^iitlon, In 
tlie most be!iiitifiil and tipRciuiis of itll iho foitilitll 
residences. Tliin ancient ■Hnctuiu'^, tlio (H'oitnt'tj' (if 
Prince Sendiii, wits {int at tbu (ilntioiiUIoii of lioril 
Elgin, by tbeGovornmentof thoTyiHum, in IHflH. It 
is nioi-e timu half n inilo to tlio Monlliwiii'il nf tltn 
Jooji, and ia bordored by hill*, ndiiiiii'd with iivoiiimn 
and groves, wiiore tlio himiluio, tlm |)itlni, tlm luitliui, 
the woeping-willow, and tim chi^ntiint, am Ki'iiii|iiid 
witli pines from fifty to iin(< liinuliitd I'luit In IkiIkIiL 
Bnt tliere in Hoari;ely a iiook or iIiIh cliiinnliitt ■'U''l- 
deiiee which dooa not racall ■oinn ^'"'■"'J' momnry. 
The foot of the flag-MtafI hun hoen dyed hy tliii l]luud 
of the Jiipariese intcrprotor Dorikiiihl ; tlin NkipR of 
the portico, the conrtyard, tlio tornpio, lliu Iti'pf. etory 
of tlie legation, hocamo, in the iioctnrnni ntiiiek of 
Jnly 5, 18(il, tho Hcone of a fri^litfiil Mtnig^ltt, wlilnh 
left live dead and cightoon wonndod on tliu fluid ; and 
finally, on the veranda, toward tho pardon, a year 
later, two£iiglt«h tnaritiox foil, after linvlng inortally 
wounded one of their aKHawtiiiK. 

"The diplomatic agenta of tho powori whliili have 
concluded treaties with Japan havo not remained ni- 
ftctive, one may well believe, in view of the sitnaliun 
thus created for them in Vedo, After inatnrcly delib- 
erating npon the coinse which they shonid tako, tlioy 
exacted and obtained from the Tycoon tho oneeiwion 
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of a locality wliei'o it would be poeeible to unite Uie 
foi-ces of all the legntioitB, to put them in a state of 
defence, and seciii-c their commuiiieatioiiB with the 

vesaela of war at the anchorage. 

" Thei-e was then, at the southern extremity of the 
quarter of Tikkaiiawa, 8 verj spacious public garden 
called Goteii-yama, on a duster of hills cominauding 
the Tokatdo, the anchorage, and the battery of Odaiba. 
It was agreed that this place oEFci-ed all tlie desirable 
advantages, and, without further delay, the axe was 
laid to the orchards of blosBoiiiing peach-trees and the 
groves of cedars, where the citizens of Vcdo were 
wont to come with their families to contemplate the 
■view of the bay, to take their tea, drink their sak4, 
and enjoy the musical or saltatoi'y performances of 
the beauties of the neighborhood. When all had 
been well destroyed, graded, levelled; when the new 
Britannic Legation, displaying its imposing fa5ade, its 
elegant galleries, and its imiricnse roofs, had given to 
the nobles and peasants of Yedo a foretaste of the 
magnificence which the fnture quarter of the Minis- 
ters of the West promised to their city, all at once, 
on a fine winter night, the anchorage was made 
splendid by an immense bonfii-e kindled on the Go- 
ten-yama. As soon as it Iiad been completed, the 
first European palace ei'ected in the capital of the 
Tycoon burned fram top to bottom. Tiie others vq- 
main, either as foundations only or as plans on 
paper, and the representatives of the powers friendly 
to Japan still reside at Yokohama." 
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who h*Yo HvihI \\\ Vo*lo KnuNs MO|iMiH, .tM ilii. .m 
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"Thu (IwnlllMp;^ nf iIim /h'hh' unU^in lliiil i' ill.- 
subaltuniH in tint 1\vrM<Hi'H hmvIm', mm inilhi'J III 
groatnunilxirMlhroii^Ji ItiHiliHliii I. mh'I IIimi hu <iIi.. 
two vvLiui'iuiMvmm fur link inn'ii)hnt nl Hp hH\ii\> 111 
IiorHoninnMliip, In Utin hh\^)iiini\inni\ \ih ' M ' 
fomid imiUiU' \fiiity'4m htf I hii^h hni\i\t " I hhliui 
suil<)'m\uy; iiUiii'iiUH t^H^l^^^)i^*tt h ^' /v m/'-H' i\ i lilliih- 
of the hou/Mn^ iihtl tk*nnH HHt'U'H^ innnHnn nh' i iin>li 'I l/y 
great t*4*Aur U't*A'M ; \thi vy^ 'A^*M' Int^i't^lnil hi fi}n, 1 1 
tlie ifi'At \uU'Ai*Mi\uif, \mih. fft Hfhnl^ftihfi ////'/My 
detemiin^yJ t// ii%hth\h*i ih- tto^iht-i n W/' /'•^^ /^ /'M 
liaving oj^mfuWy Unm»\ iMk ^v*^*^ '/// ///>* hft-hWhn^ 
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Japanese map of Vedo, we annoiinced to our guards, 
oue fine day, that we were going to make an exeiir- 
eioii ou foot in the direction of tlie Casile. 

"Tliis information did not especiall}- please them; 
for, gi-eatly as they delight in escorting their foreign 
lioBta on hoi-seback, and in trotting with them rapidly 
tiirougli the long streets of the capital, it is equally 
disagreeabie to lliem to take part in pedesti-ian ex- 
cursions dnring which their vigilance is constantly 
racked by tlie curiosity of Ilie Occidentals. 

" Two of the oiBcials of the legation, who )iad 
gained the good graces of the principal officers of 
the guard, hit upon the idea of furnisliingtliem with 
a subject of distraction, for the route. They per- 
suaded them to profit by the occasion, and loarn to 
keep step in walking. All the guards, one after the 
other, set themselves to work to follow conscien- 
tionsly the recommendation and example of their in- 
stnictors. The citizens of Yedo stopped to observe 
the unnsnal movement, and even the officers conld 
not refrain from occasionally looking down and 
watching their feet. Sometimes, even, delicately 
lifting tlieir broad silk petticoat-pantaloons, they 
presented a snperb array of naked calves, blue cot- 
ton socks, and straw sail dais. 

"As our march was further prolonged, their head- 
dreescs, also, suffered an ingenious modification. 
The guards took off their heavy lacquered hats, and 
suspended them at tlieir girdles like bucklers; after 
which, seizing a fan, which they always carry behind 
the neck, nnder the collar of their jacket, they con- 
verted it into a visor by tlirnsting the end nnder the 
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fanb of hair wIiW» snrmwmis (Mr i4t»v*« foi«ltMnte, 
Tfce uUcan wohU iu*t U> w«n*l*hv it I \MA twt m 
tint »ft onr9(!lt'«^ in rejr*i>l !<» iNvtiiino, wvw v*»y 
auriy in himnony xtiili our s»M\>nniliM)::>L. \'<i>Ki i« 
periops die only city of tin* w\>rKI wlioiv tti» Kimv 
|mn sncceedfi in liltci-Hting hintK'K fi\iin tli» tW^ioltfin 
of hsliion. It is iH)|*iw»iI>lo to rwi»t iho pxainnle of 
such an imm«n8o (HipHlniion, wliicli, e\«*(>t at wuit 
and during solcinit featixitlo, kiiowo do otlipv rtiiti in 
telation to garincntA but that of divwiiig a» one 
pleaees and niidi-CMiiig at will, leaving: to oiioV ii«i^li- 
bor tho fullest liberty of doing the same thing. 

" Thus tho A))|)OKranpc of onr itaity, w hiob would 
have oec'ABioncd a mob in wiy densely ]ii>|iiiifttoii pint 
of Europe, did not awwo tliu tonat Boneation in tlio 
capital of tlio Tycoon, IVxnilo looked at lis, of 
course, with a very legitimate cniiosily ; but fliigpiii 
were only oucaaionally polnt^td at our cigar*, or at tlio 
revolvers in our bolts. 

"From morning mitil niglit tbn low utivolnnnd 
quays of Tnkanawa nro crowdoil with jicoplo. 'I'bn 
stable population of tlio quiirtor sooniitd to mo to 
have no other indiiatry except to raine, in one iiiiiii- 
nei' or another, a Uglit tribute from tiiiuo arriving 
and departing. Hero tobacco in out and noli! ; thori', 
rice is hulled and inado into biBCidtH ; evorywlmni 
sak^ IB Hold, tea, dried fiidi, wiiter-tudoMii, an hitlriltit 
variety of cheap fruiU and other fA»mM\Uh» i>\mml 
on tablcfl in the open air, or nndor ibod*, atiil nii Lhti 
shelves of innnmorablo rontanrantu. In all diruiitloii* 
coolies, boatmen, and boftrem of cargonn irffwr tlinlc 
aervices. In aomo lateral atrooU italU iriiiy li<> l>li'"l 
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for pack-liorsea, and stables foi- the buffaloes wliicli 
bring to market tlie products of the suiTonnding 
country. They are harneBged to small rustic carts, 
the only wheeled vehicles which one meets in Yedo. 

" The singers, the dancers, tlie wandering jiigglere 
who come to try their snccess iii the capital, mal;e 
their first appearance at the doors of the tea-houses 
of Takanawa. Among the singers there are those 
who form a privileged class, but subjected to a cer- 
tain supervision by the police. They may be known 
by their large, flat hate, thrown back fi-oin the tem- 
■ pies; they always go in pairs, or in fours when two 
dancers accompany the two singers. 

"In the deafening sounds of all these diversions iu 
the spaces filled by the public, there was frequently 
mixed the noise of the cyitibals and bells of the men- 
dicant brotherhood. I saw, for the flrst time, some 
whose heads were not tonsured, and inquired what 
the order was to which they belonged. Our inter- 
preter answered that they were laymen, simple citi- 
zens of Yedo, making a business o£ devotion. Al- 
though they were all siniiljirly clad in white, in token 
of mourning or penitence, those who carried a bell, a 
long stick, some books in a basket, and wore a lai^ 
white hat with a pictnre of Fnji-yama on the side, 
were returning from a pilgrimage to the holy moun- 
tain, made by public charity; while the others, with 
a cymbal at the girdle, an immense black and yellow 
liat, and a heavy box on the back, were probably 
small ruined merchants who had become colporteurs 
and exhibitors of idols in the pay of some monas- 
tery. 
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cicsigt from the opeiation. M. Metmaii begged them 
to go first and ascertain the commands of theii- nias- 
toi\ The officers went to deliver the ineseage ; i-e- 
tiirning iti a few iniiiuteB, tliej' declared that the 
prince sbaohitely refused to permit that any view 
whatever of his palace should he taken. Beato bowed 
I'espect fully, and ordereti the porters to carry away 
the instrument. The officers withdrew, satisfied, 
without suspecting that the artist had had time to 
take two negatives during their brief absence, 

"Tlie guards of onr escort, impassive witnesses of 
the scene, were unanimous iu applauding the snccess 
of the stratagem. But when the artist announced 
his intention of also taking, in the neighborhood, a 
photograph of the cemetery of the Tycoons, it became 
tiieir turn to oppose a resietance to the plan, which no 
arguments conld bend. We were even obliged to give 
lip the idea of entering the sepulchral grounds, al- 
tliough we conld very distinctly see the high red pa- 
goda and the sombre clnuipa of cypress," 

From the top of Atago-yania to wliieli they i-ode, 
and np the steps to which they climbed, they had a 
grand view of tlie whole city. The young waitresses 
attached to the place hastened to serve the travellers 
with I'efi-eshments, and they took a moment's rest he- 
fore visiting the pavilions, wliich at the two extremi- 
ties of the terrace rase freely against the slty. 

"At last the moment comes when the whole city 
is revealed to the view. We will begin with the 
southern pavilion: at first the eyes arc dazzled with 
the extent and briJliancy of the pictni'e. The son 
sinks to the horizon in n cloudless sky ; the trans- 
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I, if pQsntik. It «wt«»-v« th* 
qoaiten fpecanr islisbited by th« tM^l^ttt^c^ Kwt tt^« 
nmputs ftud )e^ pftri» of tlw ltH)Wt'(Kt l>Ml)« 
bonnd the view on tlio korizon. Tlw tUimt^w* ,vwt)lb 
kia, or eelgiiorial resiiitiiieos, to wiiioli w»* i»l|>l>>iwi'ly 
give the name of paUew, Mil.v (Hitw tww »wli ulliwi' 
in their extent and diaiomsloHB. TliP iimut u|itllimk 
and the most modest present tlio mumt I vpi' »f iiri'lll 
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of one of the sides of the parallelogi-am 
not often any other exit throngh the oiiti 



I poi 



■tal. The 



dmga 



are veiy nnmerons, low and hroad, regularly set i 
two parallel rows, and usually closed with wooden 
gratings. 



"In the interic 



mber, more or less consider- 



able, of low houses, divided into regular compart- 
ments, like the barracks of the guards at Benten, are 
arranged diagonally all around, or, at least, along the 
longer sides of the inclosing bnildings. Here the 
aeignorial troops encamp. An open space leads to 
the inner inclosure, which is the residence proper. 
The dependencies of the palace face the military 
quarter. The principal parts of the dwelling and the 
veranda open npon an interior court and the garden, 
which has always a pond surrounded with fresh foH- 
!^. Such is the silent, inviolate asylnni, where the 
haughty daimio withdraws in the bosom of his family 
during the six months of the year which the laws of 
the Empire oblige him to spend at the capital. 

"The panorama from Atago-yama only disclosed 
to us about one-fourth part of the great capital. To- 
ward the north, our view was obstructed by the walls 
suiTounding the castle of the Tycoon. We therefoie 
resolved to devote another day to the quarters in that 
direction, which form, with the castle itself, the cen- 
tral part of Yedo. Tiie walls appeared to us as two 
concentric circles, drawn by the bine lines of broad 
canals, communicating with each other and with the 
bay by means of numerous arms. We carried out 
the plan in a walk of fonr honrs, during which there 
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nnfolded before our Bteps, like the -windings of a 
mysterious labyrintli of stone, the ramparts, the tow- 
ers, and the palaces within whieli tlie power of the 
Tycoons has found a shelter for more tiian two hun- 
dred years. 

" It is an imposing spectacle, hut it leaves a chilly 
impression on the mind. The political order of 
things instituted in Japan by the usurper lydyas 
vaguely recalls the regime of the Venetian Republic 
under the rule of the Council of Ten. If it has not 
the same grandeur, it possesses at least the same ter- 
rore^the sombre majesty of the Chief of State, the 
impenetrable mystci7 of his government, the con- 
cealed and continuous action of a syBtem of espionage 
officially arranged in all brandies of the adniinistra- 
tiou, and drawing after it, in the shadow, proscnp- 
tions, assassinations, secret executions, 

" JBut we must not further extend the comparison 
with Venice. In Yedo one seeks in vain, over all the 
vast extent of the glacis of tlie castle, some monument 
which deserves to be mentioned beside the marvel- 
Ions edifices of the Place of San Marco or the Riva 
dei Schiavoni. Artistic faste is completely wanting 
at tlie court of the Tycoons. It is left to the peo- 
ple, with poetry, religion, social life, with all super- 
flnous things which only embarrass the movement of 
tlie political machine. From one end to the other 
of the administrative liierarchy, each official being 
flanked by a secretly appointed controller, the tal- 
ents of the employes are exhausted in learning how 
to do nothing, and say nothing, which might furnish 
material for damaging reports. As to their private 
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life, it is cooonled, like tlut of tbe Japanese nobles, 
I die walk of tbeir domefidc fntivses. Wliile 
As rtreets *«TifiWlTi1 Ij^ tbe coomikni people, witli all 
I fceir dwelli^B open to tbe piditie riew, are constantly 
wihnated «ith cranls of eomen and goers of all ages 
and both eexM, in tbe uetoeratie quarters <me eees 
nutber women nor dtildroi, unless in glimpses, 
tbnwi^ tbe gnting of tbe windows, in the bonaes of 
theretainen. 

" Tliere are tltos in Yedo two coexisting forms of 
societr, ooc of which, armed and endowed witli privi- 
l^ee, lives as if imprisoned in a vast citadel; and 
the other, disarmed, subject to the domination of the 
fonner, apparently enjuii's all the advantages of lib- 
ertr. But in realitv a rod of iron is laid npon tlie 
people of Yedo. Ont of five heads of families, one 
is always established by the Government as an anthor- 
ity over the other fonr. The iniquitons laws punish 
a whole family, a district even, for the crime of one 
of the members. Neither the property nor the lives 
of the citizens ai-e guarded by any icgsA protection. 
The extortions and the brutal acts of the two-sworded 
class remain, for the most part, unpunished. But the 
burgher tnnis for compensation to the charms wliicli 
his good city offere him. If the rule of the Tycoons 
sometimes appears liard to liim, he remembers that 
the Mikados have not always been good-natured — 
that one of them, in ancient times, loved to display liie 
skill aa an archer in bringing down with his shafts 
the peasants whom he forced to eiimb trees as game. 
"In countries fashioned by despotism it is an em- 
han-fiesiiig thing for tlie poor people to ascertain the 
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propel- limitfi of their pstieDce. la a r^niblie 
become exacting, bec&nse iLe goTennneut opens to 
them tlie prospect of a c»ntinnoas social ajaelioni- 
tion, because every republican government falls eliort 
of tlie taek imposed upon it bv its own natare. Bat 
under the rule of iii<iindiial will, on tlie eontrarv, 
the despot gets credit for not doing all tlie evil in his 
power. A Japanese emperor, who was bom under 
the constellation of the Dog, oi-dered that all dogs 
should be respected as sacred animals, that they must 
not be killed, and must receive honomble sepulture 
nheu they died. A subject, whoEe dog liad died, eet 
to work to bury the body properly npon one of tlie 
eepnicliral monnds. While on the way, and weary 
with the weight of the dead dog, he ventured to 
say to a neighbor that the Emperor's order seemed 
ridiculous to him. 'Beware how you complain,' the 
neighbor replied; 'oiu' Emperor might just as well 
have been born nnder the sign of the Horse.' 

" The great line of defence of the castle is anr- 
i-ounded with water, except on the western side, 
where it communicates with the adjoining quarter of 
the city by the parade-gronnd belonging to the Ty- 
coon, Ten arched wooden bridges are thrown across 
the bread moats ; a strong detachment of the Tycoon's 
troops occupied the guard-house attached to the one 
which we crossed. The common soldiers are moun- 
taineers of Hakonc, who are allowed to return to 
their homes after a service of two or three years. 
Their uniform of bine cotton consists of close-fitting 
pantaloons, and a shirt something like that of the 
Garibaldians. They wear cotton socks and leatliern 
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bm time to time tlie crowd gives way to let two 
! pass, carrying a porpoise, a dolphin, or a 
tk, suspended by cords to a bamboo across their 
plders. Tlie Japanese boil tbe flesii of tliose ani- 

, tliey even salt down the blubber of wliales. 

■ TowaM the middle of the day, diinug the hot 

|on, the streets of Yedo become deserted ; tlie 

B of the canals are lined with empty boats, fas- 

I to the piles. No clamor, no noise cornea up 

1 the depths of the great city. If we still distin- 

, here and there, either a traveller or a couple 

igrims, hurrying along to reach their midday 

g-plaee, they walk in silence, with bowed heads 

Beyes fatigued with the glare of the road. The 

woi tiie snn make broad luminous zones, whereon 

■drawn tlie outlines of the shadows which fall 

1 broad roofs upon the flag-stones of the pave- 

1, or from centouary trees upon the turf of tlie 

I. 

le popnlation of the streets and canals is witli- 

within the hostelries or pi'ivate dwellings, 

, in the remote basement rooms, they enjoy the 

Bipal meal of the day, and then give two or three 

p to sleep. In pursuing our route fram street to 

. along the shaded sidewalks, the eye looks 

fell the openings between the screens, detects the 

told interiors, and catches glimpses of pictur- 

mpe of men, women, and ciiildren, squatted 

IIiAfr simple dinner. 

' teible-clotli, made of woven straw, is spread 
Lfloor matting. Ii\ the centre is placed a 
lof lacquei'ed wood, containing rice, which 
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saiidalfl, flTid a large sabre with a Jacqnered scabbard 
is tbriist tlu'ongb the girdle. The cartridge-box and 
bayonet are worn suspended on the riglit side. A 
pointed iiat of lacquered paper completes their ac- 
coutrement, but they only put it on when mounting 
guard, or in going to drill. 

"As to the ninsketfi used in the Japanese army, 
althongii they all Jiave percussion locks, they vary in 
calibre and construction. I saw four different kinds 
in the workshop of the barracks of Benten, where a 
samurai introduced me. He showed me a Dutch 
model, then an arm of an inferior quality, from a 
workshop in Yedo, then an American nmsket, and 
finally a Mini^ rifle, t!ie use of which a young officer 
was then teaching to a sqnad of aoldiei-s in the court- 
yard. 1 noticed that tlie latter ga^e the words of 
command in Dutch, He held a ramrod in his right 
hand, and the grace of his movements, as well ae the 
sweetness of hie voice, made him resemble, at a little 
distance, a dancing-master directing the steps of his 
pupils with a fiddle-bow. 

" Notwithstanding their prompt intelligence of the 
great progi-ess in the art of war realized by the West- 
ern nations, the Japanese have not yet been able to 
abolish the lieavy military apparel of their feudal 
times. The hehnet, the coat of mail, the halberd, 
tlie two-handed sword are still employed in their re- 
views and grand mancenvres. Bodies of arcliers still 
flank infantry columns equipped in the European 
manner, and chevaliers worthy of the times of the 
Cmsades make their appearance in the dust of artil- 
lery trains. 
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" All the young officera are daily exercised, from ati 
early age, in face-to-face eorabats, with tlie lance and 
two-lianded ewoi'd, tlie rapier, and the knife. The 
quarter which we traversed poesessed two race-conrses 
and several bnildings destined for exercise in equita- 
tion and fencing. We saw the masters passing, ac- 
companied by their pupils and followed by servants 
who bore lances and sabi'cs of wood, as well as gloves, 
masks, and bi-east-platee, such as are nsed in the 
fencing-halls of the German nniversities. The jons- 
ters, still hot from their encounters, had thrown their 
silk mantles over one shoulder, and opened their close 
jackets upon tiie breast. Thus relieved, they walked 
along at their ease, silent and dignified, as is the ninn- 
nei' of gentlemen. 

" I was several times present at t!ie fencing-matches 
of tiie sainnrai. The champions salute each other 
before the attack ; sometimes he who is on the de- 
fensive drops one knee upon the earth, in order the 
better to cross weapons and parry with more force 
the blows of his adversary. Each pass is accom- 
panied witii theatrical poses and expressive gestures ; 
each blow provokes passionate exclamations from one 
or the other ; then the jndges intervene and emphati- 
cally pronomiCG their verdict, until finally a cup of 
tea appears as the interlude. There is even a variety 
of fencing for the Japanese ladies. Their arm is a 
lance with a curved blade, something like that of the 
Polish scythemen. They hold it with the point di- 
rected toward the earth, and wield it accordmg to 
rule in a series of attitudes, poses, and cadenced 
Tnovements, which would furnish charming subjects 
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for H ballet. I was uot allowed to see imicli of tbie 
graceful display, wliich I happened to get sight of in 
passing before a half - open conrtyaid, ily gnarda 
closed the gate, assnring ii>e that the cnstoins of the 
country do not allow witnesses to see these feminine 
feats of arms. 

" In their weapons the Japanese nobles exhibit the 
greatest luxury, and take the most pride. Especially 
their sabi'es, the temper of which is nnrivalled, are 
generally enriched, at tlie hilt and on the scabbard, 
with metal ornaments, graven and cut with great 
skill. But the principal value of their arms consists 
in their antiquity and celebrity. £acli sword in the 
old families of the daimios, has its history and tradi- 
tions, the glory of which is measured by the blood 
which it has slied. A new sword must not long re- 
main virgin in the hands of him who buys it ; imtil 
an occasion is offered for baptizing it in human blood, 
the young brave who becomes its owner tries its qual- 
ity on living animals, or, better still, on the corpses 
of criminals. When the executioner delivere to him 
the body, in accordance witli higher authority, lie 
fastens it to a cross, or upon trestles, in the court of 
liiB dwelling, and sets to work to cut, slash, and pieree, 
until he lias acquired enough strength and skill to 
divide two bodies, one laid upon the other, at a sin- 
gle blow. 

" We may easily imagine the aversion which these 
Japanese gentlemen, for whom the sabre is at once 
an emblem of their value and of their titles of nobil- 
ity, feel for the fireanna of the Western nations. 
The Tycoon formerly sent some of the young eamu- 
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rai to Nagasaki, to learn the inusketi-y drill froin f li«* 
Datch officers there; but when they retiirricHl fc) (I10 
capital and were distributed among thu Imitnokp in 
order to drill the new Japanese infantry, lh<*ii Umw^i 
comrades cried ^Treason!' and atwailod ihcMti hHI) 
arms in their hands. Nevertheless, tho nHhrc* U Btituly 
destined to become obsolete. In spitu of Hu* (inili- 
tional prestige with which the priviU^gcid oHefM f^n 
deavors to surround it, in spite of the) ocMitcnipi 
which they affect for the military innovatiDtiH u\ h 
government which they hate, the democratic; wim|>ofi| 
the musket, is introduced into Japan, and with it, 
undoubtedly, a social revolution, wljich is alrea<Jy 
predicted in tlie instinctive but fruitless resistance of 
tlie representatives of the feudal spirit. 
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THE RESIDENCE OF THE TYCOON 
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JY followitjg the road which skirts the terraces 
of the Regent's palace, we finally reach a 
platean on the northeastern side of the castle, the 
most elevated point being nearly on a level with the 
top of the interior glacis of the latter. The residence 
of the Tycoon appeal's to us to be seated on the south- 
western extremity of the long chain "of hills and 
plateaus which constitute the Bonthern, western, and 
northern qnarters of the capital. 

"The undulating outlines of Yedo, from the south- 
ern side, present the image of a vast amphitheatre, 
the grades of wliich descend toward the bay. Hol- 
lows formed by the windings of three rivers may bo 
traced through it hi the distance, the southernmost 
between Shinagawa and Takanawa ; the second, be- 
tween the latter quarter and those of Asabon and 
Atakosta ; the nearest and most considerable between 
Atakosta and Sakurada, the same which fills tlie 
inoatB of the castle and tlie navigable canals of the 
commercial city, between the castle and the sea. 
Toward the east we see no snmmits ; the city extends 
in a continnous plain to the great i-iver Ogawa, be- 
yond which the populous qnai-ters of Honjo are gi'ad- 
nally kiat in the mists of the horizon. All that part 
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of Yedo to tli(^ eMStwu'd of tlw cuwIIp wkk enti'ivly 
□nkiiow-n to us, und, far as tire vtcw t>Mett<1ec), W« 
conld not discorei' its end, 

"The iiuinensiiv of Uio JapAiioM> cAptal iirodwi 
a strange impresdon. Tlio ining;! nation, nn Well na 
tlie vision, is fatigued in Iioi-eritifr ox-er timt bonnrt. 
leas a^loineration of liiiniAn dwvUiii^ nil of wliK-li, 
great or litlle^ are marked by the Mine ttnthp of iliif- 
fomiity. Each one of oiir old Knh))»e«li citie* hna iti 
dietinctive physiognomy, strongly iinik-nteil by thu 
imnents of diffoi-crit agcn, and iinSHtig lrt p^nhA 
c effects the anetoi-c chniiri of Biii>i«.'til niuiiioHi'*. 
hitKlTedOjall ihiiigH ri-r of the koiiip rpoiilit ntiil 
in the same style ; cvcrythiiiif i-Retn on a nlhitln \i\v\^ 
on a single potilicnl cii-ciinintiiMOP -tht' fitiinilntiiitl i»f 
the dynasty of tlio Tyoootm. Vcdo in ft whnltv tHDil- 
eru city, wliiofi aeoma tu he wnttlng fill' itit mM)tl'}> 
and its moniuncntn. 

" Even tlm i^eoiilenpo of tho TyiHioii, tW\\m\ tmw 
a distance, offciB nothing ivinniknlilti i>«i>k|iI Hm >1|- 
mensions, its vant ch'niiit of IPi'iimMtt, Bllji|)iilK"d hy 
euoi-moiiB witllii of gi'niille, Itn |ini'l(i> uf liini|lilliiwill. 
shade, and its niuAts roMtililillnK '|nlMl. Itilina, wliuilt 
flocks of nqiifttio hlnin fm'.\y >i\mt In ^U» wiliHr, 
Thatwhiuli chiofly ulrlkt-i llin •t>MiinR, wllhlli thii i<ll 
closiirea, U the grand whIu I" H'hh<h nvni'ytJilnit ti 
conformed : wall«, Kvuiinnn of Iroim, UHliikU. iKil'LHU, 
gnnrd-honitea, and dwollilig"" nf Ihit rnlidiiniN, 'J'liii 
exqnisite neatnoiM of tlie m\uavt'» iirid itvornioii, Iht* 
profound silence whiuh i-ttiK>ii nroiirid Iho Imlldlrigi, 
the noble simplicity of tlieiw (Hinnlinctiuiiii of imluy 
upon inarblo b«MmeiiU — all coinldno (,<< |jioilni'o ii 
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solemn ofPeet, and to provoke those impressions of 
majesty, mystery, and fear whicli despotism needs 
in order to support its prestige. 

" Here, as in tlie Japanese temples, one cannot but 
admire the simplicity of tlie means employed by tlio 
native arcliitects in realizing their boldest concep- 
tions. They always borrow the most effective of 
their resonrees directly from iiatnre. The Tycoon's 
liall of audience possesses neither columns, nor 
statnes, nor furnitnre of any kind. It consists of a 
succession of vast and vei-y lofty chambers separated 
one from the other by movable screens which i-encli 
to the ceiling. Tliey are so disposed as to give an 
effect of perspective, like the side-scenes of a theatre, 
and tlie end of the vista opens npon broad lawns and 
avenues of trees." 

Concerning the old methods of the administration 
of justice, whicli have now given way to more civil- 
ized pi'ocednres based upon the codes and methods of 
Chi'istendoni, M. Humbert wrote : 

" We are far from being able to sound the myste- 
ries of this Venice of tlie extreme East, and it must 
be difficult, even for the Japanese, to form a correct 
idea of it. But no one in Yedo is ignorant that the 
gloomy prisons in the Daimio-koji, the ontside of 
wliicli only we see, contain their tor tnre-eh ambers, 
tlieir dungeons, their places for secret executions. 

"In Japan the simplest repression of common of- 
fences is marked with ferocity, from beginning to 
end; the bloodhound of the police falls upon an ac- 
cused person like a vulture on liis prey. The bamboo 
is the necessary accompaniment of tlie examinations ; 
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grandees of the empire, or the bonzes, who are rele- 
gated, according to their rank, to one or the other 
outer islands. It is said that they spend the time of 
their exile in weaving silk stuffs. As to imprison- 
ment, it is never of long dnration, unless before the 
trial. The sentence generally adds a few weeks or 
montiis, as I have seen at Yokohama, where the valet 
of a Enropean was condemned to a seclusion of tltree 
months for stealing. IJe was shut np with other 
malefactors in a liigh cell — fonr whitewashed walls 
Burmonnted with a grating of heavy beams— and re- 
ceived daily for his nourishment a bowl of rice and a 
tempo (about three cents), in exchange for whicli the 
jailer furnished him with a little fruit or vegetables. 
"The theft of a less sum than foi'ty hus (abont 
twenty dollars) is pnnished by branding. In place 
of a hot iron, the Japanese make nse of a lancet, 
with which they effect an incision of a certain form 
on the left arm, and make^it indelible with powder. 
The prisoner thruBts his arm through a hole in the 
wall, and a surgeon in the next room performs the 
opei-ation. The branding, in the case of a hardened 
criminal, may be repeated twenty-four times, but the 
last marks are then made upon the forehead, and 
every branding after the third ia accompanied witli a 



" Every culprit who falle into the hands of justice 
after having been marked twenty-foui' times, or who 
commits a theft of gi-eater amount than forty hus, is 
condemned to death. Ordinarily they wait until 
there are three or fonr to be executed, and the sen- 
tences are then carried into effect in the coni'tyard 
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of tlie prison, with no other witnesseB than the o 
cera of justice. Each culprit is led into their pres- 
ence, his eyes bandaged, and his kimono thrown back 
upon Ms shoulders. He is made to kneel ; fonr 
assistants, two on each side, grasp his liands and feet, 
and his head falls at a single stroke of the execn- 
tioner's swoi-d. It ia then washed and exposed with 
the others in one of the market-places of the city, 
for twenty-four hours. The hody is immediately 
stripped and washed, and put into a straw sack, to 
be delivered with the otliers to the gentlemen who 
wish to practise their noble art as swordsmen. 

" Only flagrant criminals, euch as incendiaries and 
assassins, are executed in public. The former ai'e 
given to the flames; the latter, where there is no 
a^ravating circumstance, are beheaded. I might 
iiave seen in Yedo the crneifixion of two parricides, 
for I received one morning from T6 a paper con- 
taining an account of tlieir crime and their approach- 
ing execution. 

" He had bought it from a colporteiu" who was cry- 
ing his copies through the streets, as in the most 
civilized and Christian cities. 

"Aa in Europe, the ceremonies of public execu- 
tions are said to be for the purpose of making a salu- 
tary impression on the masses. The condemned ia 
placed on horseback, bound to a liigh wooden saddle, 
and always has a rosary suspended to his neck. At 
the head of the procession the officers of justice di- 
rect the attention of the people to a large placard, 
borne by coolies, which relates in emphatic terms the 
circumstances of the crime." 
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THE CITIZENS' QUAHTBB 

''IT was not long," saja M. Hiimbert, " before I 
1 received a first waiiiiiig. The Government 
deigned to inform me tliat our extensive excursions 
tlirongh the capital might result in danger to oni'- 
selves. There was no further time to lose, for they 
were evidently preparing obstacles to our movements. 
I calculated that we had already traversed about one- 
third of the thirty districts into which the city is di- 
vided ; a new, and perhaps a final, field of exploration 
must be immediately selected from the remainder. 

" It seemed to me that the greatest number of ob- 
jects of interest were included within a circle having 
the chief bridge of the city for its central point. The 
latter could be speedily reached, either on horseback 
by the Tokaido, or in a boat, taking advantage of the 
tide ; and it was but a short distance further to the 
populous quarters of the commercial city, on the right 
bank of the Ogawa, or to the industrial city of Honjo, 
on the left bank. 

" I had already made out a programme of onr expe- 
ditions, wiien an amusing adventure occurred, which 
encouraged me in my plans, and at the same time 
showed me their true value. Two attaches of the 
Prussian Legation at Yokohama came to visit M. Met- 
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send :o tiie ca:*rl<?/ 

" • Wiiit ot" tliac^ was tUo io^»Jv. ' SoiiJ \v»m 
h^yy for it I For our part, wo aro i;;oiiig to li:i\o our 
dinner bivuyrht hero; wo shall uot loa\o vou uutil 
we have the " Vunuiil.''' 

*'3I. Alv vu|»ou wroto a iu»u», >\hiv'l\ |io 
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sent to the steward of the legation hy one of the 
men of tlie escort. The bookseller also gave a com- 
mission to one o£ his employes, and the review of il- 
lustrated works was continued nntil the ari-iva! of 
four coolies, carrying at the extremity of their bam- 
boo poles the lacquered boxes and wicker baskets 
containing the dinner, 

"The mea! was spread npon the matting; the 
guards and the bookseller were invited to take part 
in it, but they politely declined. Nevertheless, when 
the sound of champagne corks began to be heard, 
they drew nearer, and the foaming glasses soon cir- 
culated around the shop. ' Have you anything more 
to show ns by way of dessert ? ' asked M. Metraan. 

"The bookseller answered: 'You already know 
the contents of my shop. I have nothing more to 
show except some drawings, sketciies on detached 
sheets, made by two artists of Yedo, lately deceased. 
It is all which they have left to their families, who 
have given me the useless legacy for a small supply 
of rice. Here are still the old sheets on which they 
tried their pencils. If you like the sketches, take the 
package along with the books you have bought.' 

"M. Metraan called'the coolies, and ordered them 
to fill their baskets with the dishes, the packages of 
books and drawings ; but to leave the bottles and the 
remainder of the diimer for the guards and tlie 
people of the house. Tlien, turning to the bookseller, 
he said : '"Will it be necessary, do you think, to order 
our mattresses and quilts, in order to pass the night 
liere? Now is the time to send for them by the 
coolies.' 




"T fimrat thfi witiit fn rriniiiin£ the preemKco)- 
leetioB. It vHtnaposedof tfau^illiistnaed«<i>rt» 
and a qoaMi^ (tf efaee^ loose or sewed tog^ier. 
Here were old encrclopsediiis. enncjied with platM 
wliicli fieeiued to hare issued frwin tlie G«n)ia» woA- 
diops of tho Middle Ages ; there, xlbuins of skctchM 
in IndU ink, reproduced on wood, or collections of 
stories and popni&r scenes, ilhislTAtcd wJtli [lictnrea 
in two tints, produced b; « process unknown lo ne. 
Nmnerous piiintiiigs on silk and rice pupor rcprosfliitod 
the bridges, the inarkets, the thuatras, kU tliu placoa 
of meeting, and (ili the typos of lli« luburing l'Iiimor 
and the biirgher society of Yodo. Itntnotbiiig nf nil 
these equalled in impoitaneo tlai poatliuiuoUH worli of 
the two pool- unknown artists, for tho Inttor revonlod 
to mo botli the favorite snbjutit« and llio style of Ihn 
inodorn scliool of Japanese paititor*. TIiuno Mkctuliui, 
inspired by tlie Bceiiea of tlio Htraota and piiblln ((iir- 
dens, were a veritable tremturo f')r tho Mtmly of Iho 
people of Yedo, Tbexo dimly and NjioUed biin'llni, 
wherein I found a linndrod and two lltilith^d )rliitnrt>N 
and a hundred and thirty vongU ttketeUwi ddVotwl »%' 
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chisively to the class wliidi live outBide of tlie castle, 
the aristocratic quiutcfE, tlio bfirracks, and tlie monas- 
teries, were a mine to be worked ! Sneli a collection 
was for iiic the sorest guide, the most faithfnl inter- 
preter which I could have consulted, before plunging 
into the labyrinth of streets, qnays, and canals wliicli 
tliread the masses of the dwellings of tlie hourgeoise 
popnlatiou, on both sides of the river. 

"The district of Nippon-Bashi, or the bridge of 
Nippon, which is the heart of the city, contains in a 
space of four square kilometres, five longitndinal, and 
twenty-two cross- streets, cutting the former at right 
angles, and forming seventy -eight blocks of houses, 
each Ijeiiig almost the exact model of the other. 
Navigable canals snrroond this long parallelogram 
on the fonr sides, and fifteen bridges give it com- 
mnnication with the other parts of the city. Al- 
tliongh they have a character so completely liomogen- 
eons, these quarters of the city do not leave that 
impression of fastidions monotony which the man- 
sions belonging to the com-t or the feudal nobility 
rarely fail to prodnce. Tlie houses of the citizens, 
not less than the palaces, do not vary from the type 
of arehitectnre which is appropriate to them: they 
are simple constructions of wood, but two stories in 
heigiit, the upper one bordered by a gallery looking 
npon the street, with a low roof covered with slate- 
colored tiles, and having plaster ornaments at the ex- 
tremities of the ridge-pole. But if the frame be tiie 
same, the pictures wbicli it incloses are delightful in 
their variety, unexpectedness, and picturesque orig- 
in alitv. 
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trance of a etreet o 
tliere is a barber's shop, where three citizens in the 
Bimpleat apparel, come to make their iiioming toilette. 
Seated on stools, they gravely iiold tip with the left 
liatid the lacquered dish which receives the spoils of 
the razor or scissors. Tiie artists, on their side, re- 
lieved of everything whicli may restrict the freedom 
of their movements, bend to the right or left of their 
cnstomers' heads, which they traverse with hand or 
instrument, like ancient scnlptors modelling carya- 
tides. 

" A few Btep3 further, we find a shoemaker's shop. 
It bristles with wooden hooks, from which hang innu- 
merable pail's of straw sandals. The owner, squatted 
on his counter, reminds me of one of those native 
idols to which the pilgrims make ofFeringa of shoes. 
Persons of both sexes stop in front of him, examine 
the sandals or try them on, exchange some friendly 
words with him, and lay the proper price at his feet 
withont disturbing him. 

" Then follow shops for tlie sale of sea-weed, sev- 
eral varieties of which are cooked and eaten by the 
people. There is also, in Yedo, an enormous con- 
sumption of shell-fiBli. Oysters are abundant and 
fleshy, bnt not very delicate; tlie Japanese have no 
other way of opening tbem except to break the upper 
shell with a stone. At TTraga a large species of oyster 
is dried and exported to all parts of the empire ; the 
trade theroin is said to be a royalty of the Tycoon. 

" Tlie show of the seed-stores of Yedo ia very at- 
tractive. The quantity and infinite variety of the 
products offered, the diversity of their forms and 
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colors, the nrt with which tLej are arranged on tlie 
shelves, all combine to attract the attention ; hnt we 
are filled with sinprise and admiration on pereeiving 
that each one of the packages already enveloped in 
paper, each one of the cones ready for eaie, beai'P, 
with the name of the seed, a sketch in colors of the 
plant itself. The ilhiatration is often a little master- 
piece, which seems to have been stolen from some 
charming floral album. "We soon discover the artist 
Bud his Btndio — that is, some young workman of the 
establishment, stretched at full length upon mats 
sprinkled with flowers and sheets of paper, and in 
this singular attitude making every touch of his brush 
pi-oduce the true effect. 

" As we appi'oach the central bridge of the district 
the crowd increases, and on both sides of the street the 
shops give place to popular i-estaurants, to pastry -shops 
of rice and millet, and the sale of tea and hot sak^. 
Here we ai'e in the neighborhood of the great fish 
market. Tlie canal is covered with boats, which land 
fresh sea-fish and tiie pi-odact of the rivers, tlie fish 
of the polar currents and those of the eqnatoi'ial 
stream, tortoises of the bay of Nippon, deformed 
polypi, and fantastic ci'ustacea. Siebold counted, in 
this market-place, seventy different varieties of flsh, 
crabs, and mollusks, and twenty-six kinds of mussels 
and other shell-fish. 

" The stalls, roughly erected near the landing-place, 
are besieged by purveyors who co^^e to purchase at 
the auctions. Amid the tamnltuons throngs vigor- 
ous arms are seen lifting the heavy baskets and empty- 
ing them into the lacquered boxes of the coolies ; 
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from time to time tlie crowd gives way to let two 
coolies pass, carrying a porpoise, a dolpUin, or a 
siiark, suspended by coi'ds to a bamboo across their 
elionlders. Tbe Japanese boil tbe flesii of these ani- 
mals, tliey even salt down the blubber of whales. 

" Towai-d the middle of the day, during the hot 
season, tlie streets of Yedo become deserted ; the 
shoi'es of the canals are lined with empty boats, fas- 
tened to the piles. No clamor, no noise cornea up 
from the depths of the great city. If we still distin- 
guish, here and there, eitlier a traveller or a conpie 
of pilgrims, hurrying along to reach tiieir midday 
resting- place, they walk in silence, with bowed heads 
and eyes fatigued with the glare of the road. The 
rays of the sim make broad Inniinona zones, whereon 
are drawTi the outlines of the sliadows which fail 
from broad roofs upon the flag-stoues of the pave- 
ments, or from centenary trees upon the tnrf of the 
gardens. 

" The population of the streets and canals is with- 
drawn within the hostelrios or private dwellings, 
where, in the remote basement rooms, they enjoy the 
principal meal of the day, and then give two or three 
liours to sleep. In pursuing our route from sti'eet to 
street, along the shaded sidewalks, the eye looks 
through the openings between the screens, detects the 
household interiors, and catches glimpses of pictur- 
esque groups of men, women, and children, squatted 
around their simple dinner. 

"The tablo-clotli, made of woven straw, is spread 
upon the floor matting. In the centre is placed a 
great bowl of lacquered wood, containing rice, wliich 
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is the basis of food with all classes of Japanese soci- 
ety. The nsnal manner of preparing it, is to place it 
ill a small keg of very light wood, wliicli is then 
dropped into a kettle of boiling water. Each guest 
attacks the common supply, taking as much rice as 
will fill and heap a large porcelain bowl, wliich lio 
sets to his lips, eating without the nse of chop-sticks 
nntil the supply is nearly exhausted, wlien he adds to 
the rice some pieces of fish, crabs, or fowls, taken 
from the dish appropriated to animal food. The 
meats are seasoned with sea-salt, pepper, and soy, a 
very pungent sauce pradnced by t!ie fermentation of 
a variety of black beans. Soft or hard eggs, cooked 
vegetables, siicii as turnips, carrots, sweet potatoes, 
pickles made of sliced bamboo spi'outs, and a salad 
made of the bulbous roots of the lotus, complete the 
bill of fare of an ordinary Japanese dinner.* 

" Tea and sak^ are necessary accompaniments, both 
being generally taken hot and without sugar. I have 
never examined the beautifnl utensils of a Japanese 
meal — theirbowls, cups, saucers, boxes, wooden plates, 
their porcelain m-ns, cups, and flagons, their tea-pots 



* In the picture of a Jnpanese restanrant in Yedo, an thu oppo- 
site pM;e, llie proprietor advertises on tlie lantern in front of the 
etore ;ama-kujirft, or " monntain wLsle,'' i.e., Teiiisou. On thia, 
ProfeBsoc B. H. Chamberlain in hia valuable pocket enofclopn- 
dia, entitled " Things jTnpftueBe." remarks ; " To Buddhism was 
due the abandonment of a meat diet, over a thousand yetia ago, 
but pioua frauds come to the rescue. . . ■ The toxical propets 
is this : A whale is a fish. Fisii may be eaten. Therefore, if you 
call renison ' mouu tain* whale,' jou may eat veniiion.'' DeEpite 
the introduction of beef, muttou, and pork in Japan, since 1868, 
the majority of Japan, for economical or religions scruples, still ab- 
sUin from a regular meat diet. 
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of glazed porous earthenware ; and I have never 
watched the gnegta at the table, with the grace of 
theii' inovenients and tlie dexterity of their sniall and 
eiegant hands, without fancj'ing them to be a com- 
pany of large children, playing at hoasekeeping, and 
eating for amusement rather than to satisfy their ap- 
petites. The diseases resiiltingfroin excess at the ta- 
ble or an nnwiiolesome diet are generally unknown ; 
but tiie immoderate use of their national drink fi-e- 
qnently gives rise to serious disorders. I myself saw 
more than one case of delirium tremens. 

" Notwitlistanding the ease with which Yedo might 
he supplied with exceileut water, the people are al- 
most entirely dependent on cisterns. From this cause, 
and tlie recklesaneas with wliieh they eat iiinipe fruit, 
the cholera and d3'Eentery make great ravages among 
them. Their popular hygiene prescribes little except 
hot baths, which they take every day. This passion 
for cleanliness, the salubrity of their climate, the ex- 
cellent character of their aliment, ought to make tlie 
Japanese the most healthy and robust people in the 
world. Nevertheless, there ai-e few races more 
afflicted with all sorts of cutaneous affections, and 
certain furtua of chronic and incurable disease, the 
cause of whiuh cannot certamly be found in the nat- 
ural conditions of their lives. 

" Tlierc are a great many physicians in Japan, and 
especially at Yedo. Those attached to the court of 
the Tycoon belong to the class of small nobles, wear- 
ing two sabres, sliaving tlie head, and poEsessing a 
rank more or loss elevated, according to their official 
standing. The first, limited in number, compi-ises 
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t1ie physicians atfacljed to the Iioiise of the sovereign, 
who have no piactit-e outside of the palace. The fees 
which they receive, in money or eiipplies, represent 
an annual income of from tiirce to four thousand dol- 
lars. Tliose of the second category ai* the offiecre 
of liealtli, attached to the army in time of war, 
who receive a salary of about two thousand dollars. 
When they are not in service, they occasionally 
practise in private families. The members of both 
classes are appointed by the Government. 

" Ae there are no examinations reqnired for the 
practice of medicine, each one adopts the profession 
at will and practises according to his own methotl. 
Some retain the rontine of tlie native qniicks; others 
treat their patients according to the rnles of Chinese 
medical art; others, again, acquire a smattering of 
Em-opean ideas, throngh the Dutch. The wish of the 
people is to have plenty of physicians in case of need, 
and to be dosed according to three systems at once, 
I'ather than a single good one. 

"Tlie Japanese doctors are easily recognized by 
their severe air, their measai'ed gait, and several citn- 
ons peculiarities, which tliey appear to adopt piu- 
posely, according to their fancy. I have seen tliem 
with the head shaven like a priest, with long locks 
rounded at the neck, or even with a flowing beard. 
In this manner they acqnire a general con si deration 
among the j^ople, and are often, especially in tlio 
houses of the aristocracy, paid rather by external 
foiTQR of resiiect than by dollars. Such, indeed, are 
the conditions of life in most families, that, towai-d 
the end of the year, after having met all the indis- 
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pensable expenses, including family festivals, the 
theatre, baths, priests, and excursions of pleasure, 
there remains very little for the doctor. Neverthe- 
less, the latter philosophically accepts the situation, 
lie often exhibits a genuine disinterestedness, and a 
zeal in the exercise of Iiis profession, wliieh pi'esumo 
a passion for science ; and it is not too much to say 
that the Japanese physicians will probably be among 
the firfit to contiibute to the progress of civilizatiou 
ill their country. 

"The Dutch physicians, within the past fifteen" 
yeai-s, have successfnlly iiitrodnced vaccination at 
Nagasaki, and the use of anatomical models into the 
medical school at Kioto. In September, ISSi), Doe- 
tor Van Meerdervoi't, having obtained the net:t.'S8ary 
authority from the Tycoon, assembled forty-fivo Jap- 
anese physicians on a promontory of tlie harbor of 
Nagasaki, and from eight in the morning nntil sun- 
set, dissected the body of a culprit wlio liad been exe- 
cuted. There was considerable excitement among 
the people, but the governor allayed it by issuing the 
following proclamation: 'Considering that the body 
of the malefactor has been of service to medical sci- 
ence, and consequently to tlie public good, the Gov- 
ernment undeilakes to provide, within twenty-four 
hours, honoi'able burial for the reniairis of the crim- 
inal, with the co-operstioa of the ministers of re- 
lisrion.'" 
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'^ T^IIE I'licoB wlio possess the Chinese civilization 
1 liave nothing aiinilar to the heiieflceiit Sem- 
itic institution of a day of rest, I'egnlai-ly recurring 
after a series of days of lahor. Tliey have monthly 
festivals, from which, liowcver, the laboring classes 
derive but little benefit, and a whole week at the be- 
ginning of the year, during which all work is sus- 
pended, and the people of both city and country give 
themselves up to such recreations as they can afford. 
" The (ritizeiis of Tedo, the artisans, the Japanese 
merchants and mannfactnrei-s, lived under economical 
conditions of the most exceptional character, until the 
arrival of Europeans. Only laboring for the internal 
consumption of a country highly favored by nature, 
BuEBciently large and cultivated to supply all their 
needs, they enjoyed for centuries the cliarms of a life 
at once simple and easy. Tiiis state of things is pass- 
ing away. I have seen the closing days of this age of 
innocence, in which, with the exception of some chief 
luei-oiiauts, who seem to have been veritably pursued 
by a kindly fortune, people only worked enough to 
live, and only lived for the sake of enjoying life. 
Even labor might be classed in the category of en- 
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joymeiits, for the workman grew cnthusiaetic over 
Lis work, and instead of painfully counting the honrs, 
days, and weeks devoted to it, he tore himself from 
it with reluctance when he had attained, not wealth, 
but a satisfactory degi-ee o£ artistic skill. When snr- 
prised hy fatigue, ho was in the habit of resting at 
his case, either alone in his own habitation, or in 
some place of public recreatiou in the company of 
friends. 

"There are few Japanese dwellings of the middle 
class which have not their little pi-ivate gai-dens, qniet 
retreats for sleep, for reading, fishing in the tanks, 
or indulging in libations of tea and sak^. The chains 
of hiils which traverse the quarters to the south and 
west of the Castle are remarkably rich in racks, little 
glens, grottoes, springs, and ponds, which the small 
proprietors com bhie in the most ingenious manner, so 
as to give the features of a varied landscape in a lim- 
ited space. Wlien there i& an entrance from the gar- 
den upon the street, a rustic bridge is thrown over 
the canal before the portal, which is carefully con- 
cealed under spreading trees or thick shrubbery. 
We have hardly crossed the threshold, when we find 
ourselves appai'ently in a wild forest, far from all 
liabitation. Masses of rocks, carelessly disposed in 
the manner of a staircase, invite us to ascend, and 
from the summit a charming view is suddenly spread 
out below. All amphitheatre of leaves and flowei's 
incloses a picturesque pond of water, bordered with 
lotus, iris, and water-lilies j a light wooden bridge is 
thrown acrass it ; the path which descends to the lat- 
ter passes by long windings through chimps of bam- 
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boos, azaleas, dwai-f -palinE, and camclias, then by 
groves of Biiiall pines and slopes of tnrf or flowere. 

*' In tiieir fondness for Itai'inonions effects,.for quiet 
enjoyjiient and reverie bordering on abstraction, tlie 
Japanese show their tendency toward tliat uoudition 
of pliysical indifference and ideal annihilation wliicli 
is inculcated by BnddhiBiii. Yet they do not eon- 
scionsly practise it as a system, and many of their 
hygienic customs seem to conflict with it. Every 
Japanese, of whatever age, washes i-egnlariy in the 
morning, and takes a bath heated to a temperature of 
about 120° during the day. Tiiey remain from fif- 
teen to thirty minutes in the water, sometimes im- 
mersed to the shonldere, sometimes only to the waist, 
taking the greatest care to prevent their heads from 
getting wet. It is therefore no wonder that conges- 
tion of the brain is frequent. 

"A custom BO universal soon acquires a conven- 
tional character, and tluis the exposure of the batli is 
tacitly considered" as somethuig disconnected with 
public morals, like eating or sleeping. Each wealtiiy 
family, it is true, has its own batii-chamber, which is 
used either successively by the members of the house- 
hold, or at the same time ; but the greater part of 
the population use the public bathing establishments 
on account of their cheapness. The latter usually 
contain two large reservoirs, divided by a low parti- 
tion, the women and children occupying one and the 
men the other ; but it is also considered quite respect- 
able to use them in common. It is also held to be 
proper for the bather to step into the street to cool 
himself, or even to walk home before dressing. It 
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duet A lionseiiold. Peciiiiiary conBiderations are of 
secondary iiiiportaiiee, aiid they rarely take tlie form 
of money. Wlieu a father, who has no male child, 
gives his only or eldest danghter in marriage, her 
husband is called the adopted son of the family, 
takes the same name, and inherits the trade or busi- 
ness of his father-in-law. 

"Marriage is preceded by a ceremony of betrothal, 
at wliich all the principal members of the two fami- 
lies are present. It often happens that the parties 
concerned tlieTi for the first time are informed of the 
intentions of their parents with regard to them. 
From this time they aiB allowed every possible op- 
portunity of seeing each other, and ascertaining the 
wisdom of the choice, wherein they were not con- 
sulted. Visits, invitations, presents, preparations for 
furnishing their future home, succeed each other, 
and the betrothed are soon satisfied with their ap- 
proaching destiny. 

" The wedding generally takes place when the 
bridegroom has attained his twentieth year, and the 
bride is in her sixteenth. Early in the morning of 
the appointed day the trousseau of the latter is ear- 
ned to the bridegroom's Louse, and tastefully ar- 
ranged in the i-ooms prepared for the festival. The 
images of the gods and the patron saints of the two 
families are also snepended there, before a domestic 
altar adorned with flowers and heaped with offerings. 
Lacquered tables support dwarf-cedars and figiu'es 
representing the Japanese Adam and Eve, accompa- 
nied by their venerable attributes, the centenary crane 
and tortoise. Finally, to complete the tableau by a 
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leeaon of morals and patriotism, tliere are always 
be found among the presents a few packages of edi- 
ble eea-weed, mnesels, and dried fi«ii, which suggest 
to llie jonng conple the primitive nonrishment and 
ancient simplicity of the Japaoae ^tt^it, 

" Toward n'x>ii, a iplcndkl yneuAon Mtm tbe 
halls tints prepared ; the Jtumg wffav ri*AtJ Md 
veiled in white, adTan«e*, meerttA hf htw t> M «»- 
maids and followed \ij a erowd of nJHtJam, M^j^ 
boi-e, and friends, in fe*t«l t oOmu tt * g^itte ril g irfdi 
brocade, scarlet, ganze, and tmhnnMrj. TltC tm4» 
bridesmaids perform tlie Wmnn of tbe hMMs, at' 
range the gncets, order the t»vne% tA the txA\MAtm, 
and flutter from one gr(>iip Ut xivjIImt !«> Me llist all 
are seived. They are called tlwt maXe and Ccmals 
butterfly, which insects tiwy are tnjitettd l« nptv* 
sent in the style and ornament of tbffir 

""With the exception of certain 
which admit a nuptial benclictifm anwinj; tlt«fr HM^ 
a priest never takes part in the eAMnvtum lA a Jiiffr 
aneae marriage. There i* ncrthlnf^ niinilsir to a (/fibr 
lication of the banns, tut the ji^Mt^ iM'-mt wtfr l»M 
given permission for a iniptial fmtifitl in (lM«f|twirt«P 
nnder his guardianntiTp iiiRcrilriiit muiWwt i-fm\t\tf Nfion 
his list. TiiG pnblic knowlclifo f/f tli« Mt, t>i«r«f'/r*f 
is as complete as |H>iuiiblo. 

"In place of our wu;ram«ntH) Yai,iSmy \t%rm rih 
course to an expresnive tiynilMil. Aimmn Ui* tiifjtmii 
displayed in the middle id thti ctr'ihi of f/iu^M, (Iwrf ^ 
is a metal vase, iilmpt^d like a lta«tn, and ttmMt^ 
with two iponta. This tilcnsll is tiin^iMt »"''- 
with Ih" ' "* colored paper. At « a* 
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one of the ladies of honor fills it with sake ; the other 
takes it bj the hnndle, lifts it as high as the lips of 
the kneeling bride and bridegroom, and causes them 
to drink from" it alternately, eacJi from the spoilt ou 
hie or her side, until the liqnor is exhaiisted. It is 
thus tliat, as husband and wife, they tnnst together 
drain the cup of conjugal life, each drinking from 
one side, but both tasting the same ambrosia or the 
same wormwood. 

" The poorer classes — one may say, the inasses of 
the population — are generally free from the social 
vices which are encouraged among the higher classes 
by the license allowed to them. The households of 
the shopkeepers, artisans, laborers, and cultivator 
of the soil, exact the constant care and toil of the 
father and mother, the union of tlieir efforts, in oi-der 
to provide for the needs of their families. There 
are wedded conples who labor and save hereically for 
years, in order to pay the e.xpenses of tlieir marriage 
festival. 

"There is one rather anmsing custom, however, 
wliereby this expense may be avoided. A conple of 
i-eajiectable people have a daughter, who is acqiiflinted 
with a good young fellow who would be an excellent 
Imaband for lier, except that he lacks the necessary 
means to give her tlie ciistomaiy wedding-presents 
and keep a f [■ee table for a week, foi' the two families. 
The parents, coming home from tJie bath one fine 
evening, do not find their daughter at home. They 
inquire in the neighborliood ; nobody lias seen her, 
but all tlie neighbors offer their services in assisting 
to find her. The parenta accept the offer, and the 
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procession, constantly increasing in niunbera, passes 
fi'orn street to street, niitil it reacliea tlie dwelling of 
tlie lover. Tlic latter, protected by his closed screens, 
in vain pretends to be deaf; lie is at last obliged to 
yield to tbe demands of the crowd. lie opens the 
door, and tlie lost danghter, in tears, throws lierself 
at the feet of her parents, who threaten her with 
their malediction. 

"Then, the tender-hearted neighbors, moved by 
the scene, intercede; the mother relents ; tlie father 
remains hang hty and inexorable; the intercession of 
the neighbors increases in eloqnence, and the yonng 
tnan promisee to be the most faithful of sons-in-law. 
Finally, the resistance of the father is overcome; he 
pardons his daughter, pardons the lover, and calls the 
latter his son. All at once, as if by magic, cups 
of sak^ cii-ciilate among the crowd; everyone takes 
liis or her place on tlie matting of the room ; the two 
outlaws are seated in the midst of the circle, drink 
their bowl of sake together, the marriage is pro- 
claimed in the presence of a sufficient number of 
3S, and the police officer enters it upon his 
list the next morning. 

"Eridai tripe are miknown in Japan, Instead of 
saving the newly-wedded pair to themselves, every 
pretext is employed to overwhehn tliem with visits 
and invitations, always accompanied with feasts and 
prolonged libations. 

" On the thirtieth day after his hirth every citizen 
of Nippon receives his siimame, or rather \\\s Jirst 
i, for he has another at his majority, a third when 
lie marries, a fourth if be assumes any public func- 
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tkm, a fifth wben l»e is jH^moted in rsnk, and so <hi 
natil the last, which u gii'cn to bim after his deatli 
and M^nved npon his tomb, as the Bame bj whidi 
he will be known to the Eoceeedlng geneiations. The 
eetcmooj which corre^xxids to our baptism is the 
nmple preaentatioD of the neir-bom child in the tem- 
ple of Ida familT deitj. Except in certain eecte, this 
act 18 not accompanied br tlie sprinkling of water or 
any form of pnriGcation. Tlie father gi^es to tlie 
officiating bonze a note containing three names. The 
latter copies these npon tliree sh'pe of paper, wliich 
heshnffies togetlier, and then, londlr nttering n sacra- 
mental invocation, lie casts them into the air, and tlie 
first dip which tonclies the floor of the sanctnarv in- 
dicates the one of the three names which is most 
^reeable to the divinitr. Tliis the bonze writes at 
once on a sheet of holy paper, which he gives to the 
father as a talisman for tiie child. 

" The baptism of a child is always an occasion of 
mnniGcence on tlie part of the family toward tlie 
priests. The latter, of coarse, enter the child's name 
oil their books, and never lose sight of it dnriog all 
the changes of its after-life. The n^sters of the 
monasteries have the i-epntation of being well kept, 
and they are always open to the examination of the 
officers of police. At the age of three, the boy be- 
gins to wear the girdle, and, if he is noble, at the age 
of seven the two swords indicative of his caste. The 
weaponSjOf course, areonly provisional. First, when 
he is fifteen, he exchanges tliem for the hereditary 
weapons belonging to liis family. 

'* Among the citizens, the three epochs are the 
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tion, a fiftli wlien lie is promoted in rank, and so on 
until the last, wliiuii is given to liim after Lis deatli 
and engraved upon his tomb, as tlie name by which 
lie will be known to the sncceeding generations. The 
ceremony which corresponds to onr baptism is tlie 
simple presentation of the new-born child in the tem- 
ple of Ilia family deity. Except in certain sects, tiiis 
act is not accompanied by the sprinkiing of water or 
any form of purification. The father gives to tlie 
officiating bonze a note containing three names. The 
latter copies these npon three slips of paper, which 
heslmffles together, and then, londly nttering a saci'a- 
mental invocation, he caats them into the air, and the 
first slip which tonches the floor of the sanctuary in- 
dicates the one of the three names which is most 
agreeable to the divinity. This the bonze wntea at 
once on a siieet of holy paper, which he givea to the 
father as a talisman for the cliild. 

" The baptism of a child is always an occasion of 
munificence on the pai't of the family toward the 
priests. The latter, of course, enter tlic child's name 
on their books, and never lose sight of it during all 
the changes of its after-life. The registers of t!ie 
monasteries have the reputation of being well kept, 
and tliey are always open to the examination of the 
otfiuers of police. At the age of three, the boy be- 
gins to wear the girdle, and, if he is nobie, at the ago 
of seven the two swords indicative of his caste. The 
weapons, of course, are only provisional. First, when 
he is fifteen, he exchanges them for the hereditary 
weapons belonging to hie family. 

" Among the citizens, the three epochs are the oc- 
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casion of festivals, which are only less important tlian 
that of inan-iage. On the voi-y day when the boy is 
fifteen years old, he attains his majority, dresses his 
hair like a mature man, and takes part in the affairs 
of his paternal household. On the evening before, he 
is still addressed as a child ; then, suddenly, the man- 
ner of those about liim changes; the ceremonious 
forms of Japanese civility represent his emancipation 
to his own eyes ; and be on his part endeavors to I'e- 
spond to the congratulations of the others in such a 
manner as to show that he appreciates the responsi- 
bility of his new position. His testimony, in fact, is 
not conlined to hollow assertions, and I do not hesi- 
tate to count among the most interesting traits of Ja- 
pances society, the care, the patience, and seriousnesa 
with which boys of fifteen abandon the sports of 
childhood and devote themselves to the stronger dis- 
cipline of practical life. 

" Apprenticeship to a branch of manual labor im- 
phes a service of ten years. During this time the 
master furnishes food, lodging, and clothing, but no 
salary until toward the end of the term, when he 
gives the apprentice enough pocket-money for his 
tobacco. He is interested in developing the iatter's 
skill as much as possible, for he offers his name to 
the guild for membership, when be claims to be 
elected a master. The distinction cannot be con- 
ferred, however, until the workman is twenty-five 
years old. As soon as it has been obtained he is 
free, and bis former master fui'nishes him with all 
the utensils of his trade. 

" In families, death is t!ie occasion of 
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a eerlcB of domeBtic Boleiiiiiities, more or lesB Biiniptu- 
oti6, according to the rank of tiie deceased, but in 
every case a lieavy expense to tiie nearest relatives, 
Tliey must first pay the cost of the religions cere- 
monies which are performed by the bonzes ; then the 
last sacraments ; the watches and prayers which are 
kept up without interniption in the house of death 
until the funeral ; the closing service before the pro- 
cession departs ; the fmieral mass celebrated at the 
temple, and all the implements connected with the 
burning and inurning of the body, such as coffin, 
drapery, wax-candles, flowers, fuel, urn, tomb, and 
refreshment 8 famished to the priests. Finally the 
coolies who wash tlie body and carry the coffin have 
their turn, and then the laborers attached to the 
cemetery. This is not the end, for a pious custom 
imposes upon all who can afford it the duty of giving 
alms to all who come aa beggars. Last of all, when 
the procession returns, those who take part in it think 
themselveB wanting ui proper respect to the deceased, 
unless, before taking leave of the afflicted family, 
tliey sit down to a banqnet prepared for them. 

" The head of the corpse is always shaved and the 
body carefully washed in warm water in the bath- 
room. When the attenJants have finished their 
work, they lift it np in order to introduce it into the 
coffin, which is not always easy. The lich Japanese, 
who prefer inhumation, are put into large jars, made 
for the purpose by the native potters. It is said that 
a good deal of energy is necessaiy, and sometimes an 
application of blows in order to force the body, and 
especially the shoulders, into these narrow receptacles. 
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" Tlie funerals of the poor are attended by a very 
small iiuinlwr of relatives and frieiidB, wlio, in coii- 
fiisioii and witli Imrned pace, endeavor to reach by 
sunset the gloomy valley wiiere bodies ai-o burned 
under tlie charge o£ some inferior priest from a 
neighboring monastery. The parialiB of Japanese 
society, wlio are outside the pale of religious aid, dis- 
dain all ceremony. Tiiey simply cany the dead 
bwlies of their brethren to some deserted spot, where 
they collect wood and, lighting the fire with their 
own hands, reduce the remains to ashes. 

" In a word, the respect for the dead, or the sepul- 
chral worship, which is apparently one of the estim- 
able featiu-es of the Bnddliist religion, only exists 
among the privileged classes, and in proportion as 
the bonzes draw a profit from it. The mode of 
burial, the form of the coffins, and above all the 
practice of burning, introduced by tlie priest Toseo 
in the year 700, allow the niunaeteriee to divide and 
subdivide the lots of ground belonging to them. A 
small inclosnre suffices for a family, for a number of 
generations." 



CHAPTER XVI. 



JAPANESE FKTIVAL8 AND THEATEES 

ii 'T'lIE religions festivals of t!ie temples in Japan 
I render to the Goveniment of the country a 
service which would he higjily appreciated iu Europe : 
they relieve it of the trouble of amusing its suhjects. 
The latter, moreover, supply from their own means 
whatever tliey may find wanting. TJiere ai'e five 
grand annual festivals, the i-eligioiis character of 
which does not in any wise detract from the gayety 
of the manifestations, for the old Kami creed de- 
clares that a joyons heart is always pnre. 

" The festi^'al of the first day of the first month is 
natm-ally one of tlie most important. It is that of 
congratnlations and presents, which at least consist in 
two or three fans which the visitor brings in a lac- 
quered box, bonnd with cords of silk. Nevertheless, 
whatever be the nature or the value of the present, 
it must always be accompanied by a paper cone eon- 
t.iining a piece of dried fish of the coiumoncst sort, 
as a souvenir of the frugality of the ancestors. The 
family which receives the visit furnishes refresh- 
ments, consisting of sak^, rice-cakes, and uiandai'in 
orangt 

" The second, called the Festival of the Dolls, takes 
place on the third day of the third month. It i: 
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voted to tlio female children. The mothere atlorii 
tlie chamber of state with blossoming peach-bonghs, 
and arrange therein an exliibition of all the dolls 
which their dangliters have received. Thej are 
pretty figures, handsomely costumed, and represent- 
ing the Mikado, and other personages of the imperial 
court. A complete banquet is prepared for tliem 
by the hands of the children, wlien tiiey are old 
enough, and the friends of the family help to con- 
eume it in the evening. 

" The fifth day of the fift]i month is the Festival 
of the Eannei'6, celebrated in honor of the boys. Let 
the reader imagine a great city like Tokio, planted 
with bamboo staffs sunnonnted with plnmes or balls 
of gilded paper, and supporting long paper pennons 
of every color floatuig in the wind ; others with 
fishes of woven straw or varnished paper ; but the 
greater part with lofty banners blazoned with eoats- 
of-arms, family names, patriotic sentences, or heroic 
figures. It is a charming spectacle, especially when 
seen from a gallery overlooking one of the principal 
streets. 

"The Feast of Lanterns is the fourth, and occurs 
on the seventh day of the seventh month. The 
little girls go in crowds thi-ough the illuminated 
streets of the city, and sing with all their might while 
swinging with the right hand a paper lantern as large 
as they can manage. In some of the sontliem cities, 
the people visit the sepulchral hills, and pass the 
night among the tombs. 

"The fifth festival takes place on the ninth day 
of the ninth month, and ia called the Feast of 
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Clirysaiitlieiniims. At all the family lepafits doriiif; 
tlie day, tlie leaves of cbryEantliemnm flowers hj'& 
scattered over the cups of tea and Euk<^. It is Iks- 
lieved that the libstiona prepaied in tliis maniior 
have the power of prolonging life. Tlic eitiztin of 
Tokio wonid consider t}»at Ite waji wanting in liiit 
duty as a good liiuljuid sikI fatlier, if lie »)ioul(I par- 
take sparingly of tiiia ^MciSc 

The other feetiral*, and tl>e reli|fiofw or »jm\»\\(tli\ 
processions, oecnr very fnrftMotl/, md prwMt l|i« 
greatest dirernty in tlieir durietcr, Tliem it IJm 
festival of tlie Lton of Coro, «>f ifM Fow*, Mf Ifw 
patron of tiie ncred (Uneei. «od many otitKt*. TImi 
procession of ilie While El«j>funtt, Ujrtmtif Ut vt^un, 
had an enormous [MutdwtaH r«yreM!irbiti<4» '/f lt*« 
animal, marching on the feet «yf fuw (mkIuhwJ i» 
each one of the fonr Icga. Tfn wsu yr^m^tA \tf 
Tartar ninsic, wherein the vmnA lA Huirn »lt4 t/Nl(«^- 
pets was mixed with the noiae of dnitnii, t!jnniiit*t 
gongs, and tarabonrines. The men who Umk jutt hi 
this festival wore l)earda, pointed haU, iMxd*. « UMit( 
robe bound by a giidle, and eonie of ihon tmrrW) 
waving banners covered with fignrca of dragona, 

"In order to shorten the time which intcrroiHM 
between the festivals, the good people of Tokio 1i(i»b 
made for themselfcs a thoneand otlier rcBonrceM f'/r 
aninscmcnt and recreation. There are both tonijMjr- 
ary and permanent occasions; by night and by day ; 
on the liighways, in the temples and their precinctn, 
in special bnildings, circnses, or thestrcB. The nienni 
of all L-lassfts are oonenlled ; even tlie S/tihaiei, wiiich 
corresponds to onr Grand Opera, is accessible to tliu 
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n people, yet it liae never received or solicited 
it Biibeidy f I'Oiii tlie city or national goveni- 



"The character of the popular diversions varies 
according to the quarter o£ the city, as in other great 
capitals. The anstocracy liave their race-coni'ses, 
their pugilistic exhibitions, and their classic drama, 
the citizens their genteel comedy, and the common 
people their jugglers and mountebanks, while there 
are permanent faire where all these forms of amnse- 
inent may be enjoyed at any time. Tlierc are cir- 
cuses, where the riders perform the nsnal feats upon 
trained horses, bnt they are stationary, like the thea- 
tres." 

M. Hnmbert called the fair-ground of Yamashita 
the Champs- felysiSes of Yedo. lie tlms describes it : 
" Porters sprinkle with water the macadamizeti 
avennes ; the double rows of trees protect with their 
shade the troops of merry childi'cn, some running 
after a showman with a dancing monkey, others 
crowding around the sellers of jnmping-jaeks and 
artificial buttei^fliea. On the broad sidewalks, shaded 
with maple-trees, which r\in parallel with the princi- 
pal highway, little dealers, squatted in I'ows, each on 
his straw mat, exalt their several wares. It is a pic- 
turesque collection of signs with colored fignres and 
great Chinese characters. The merchant who sells 
death to rats has an assortment of his victims around 
him, their swollen corpses demonstrating tlie power- 
ful effects of the drug fo the spectators. Ilis neigh- 
bor exhibits the head and paws of a bear to prove 
th^t it is genuine bear's giease which he sells. Then 
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come the mysteriona little boolts of a fortune-teller: 
a little horned iiup answers the conjnrei-'s qnestiona 
by striking a plate with a liainmer. 

" Tlie nearer we approach the great square of Ya- 
mashita, the more the cmwd increases. The side- 
walks are invaded by poi-table booths, made of bam- 
boo and matting. Here and there, nevertlieless, some 
bolder adventurers succeed in keeping the pnblie at a 
distance. Snch, for instan ee, are the popnlar astrono- 
mer, and the dealer in tlie latest news. The first ex- 
hibits the best planetary system to a circle of anditore, 
and adds to the charm of his demonstration the mys- 
terious attraction of a long opera-glasB, by means of 
which each one may satisfy himself in regai-d to the 
sun, moon, and stars. The sec(jnd, an old fellow with 
a nasal voice, mechanically repeats the history of the 
last exeention, and distribntea leaf by leaf, to the 
passers who offei" him money, the printed sheeta 
which he carries over his left arm. Sometimes these 
piv>dnctions of the Yedo piess add to the city news a 
brief account, illustrated with wood-cuts, of recent 
events throiighont the world. 

"Althongh there are no politics as yet, even the 
national Iiiatory not yet having been compiled from 
the collections of annals, these printed sheets never- 
theless contain the germ of publicity and political 
discnssion, I made a collection of pamphlets which 
treated of the American war, of President Lincoln, 
of the fight between the Monitor and the Merrimac ; 
and such pnblications mnst in time give a kind of 
^Tolitical education to the Japanese people. "Who can 
say, in fact, that the change has not already com- 
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tiieiiced ? In the theatres of Yedo tlie new pieces 
frequently have a vein of political or religious satire 
more or less concealed ; even the costniues of the 
ancient Mikados are introduced into burlesque dances. 

"The fair - ground of Yamashita contains from 
twenty to thirty exhibitions of jugglers, monnte- 
baniys, reciters of legends, domestic comedies, or his- 
toric masquerades. There are also two circnses, and 
at the entrances of the public gardens, or along the 
four sides of the open space, a multitude of little res- 
taurants, booths for singing and dancing, and other 
similar diversions. The constructions are all of bam- 
boo, boards, matting, and prepared paper; yet there 
is snch a luxury of signs, snch a display of brilliant 
colors, so many banners and pictures, that the gen- 
eral effect is in the highest degree gay and attractive. 

" The theatre offers a favoi-able iieUl for the en- 
conragement of native dramatic literature ; but the 
authors, unfortunately, have not yet succeeded in 
emancipating themselves from the Chinese school 
and its conventional dramatic characters. 

" The Shibaia, nevertheless, is one of the most in- 
teresting curiosities. In China, the public witnesses 
the performance and criticises the actoi's ; in Japan, 
the public takes pai't in the piece in concert with the 
actors, exchanges sentiments with tlieni, and tlius acts 
also, as in some of the popnlar Italian theatres. The 
dramatic authoi's, who wiite for these theatres, reside 
in Tokio, where the plays are first produced, then re- 
peated in the provinces afterwai'd. The comedians 
of the capital have tlieir annual holiday season, dur- 
ing which they perform in other cities. Tiiey are 
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composed exclusively of men ; women appear only 
in grand ballets, never as actresses. 

" The annoiin cement of the perfornaance always 
tabea place before sunset. A delegation of actors in 
ordinaiy costume appears on platforms befoi'e the 
entrance; there, fan in hand, tliey address the crowd, 
explain tlie subject of tbe play, and describe the 
merits of the principal perforniere. Then follow 
jokes, witticisms, merry remarks by the crowd, mim- 
icry, and a display of the great art of managing the 
fan. The lanterns are lighted, and the wliole the- 
atre becomes gradnally illniiiinated, while the specta- 
tors enter and take their seats. There is always a 
restaurant, decorated with equal brilliancy, attached 
to each theatre. 

" The interior is of an oblong form, with two tiers 
of boses, the upper one containing the best seats. 
Here there are many ladies in fnll toilette, that is, 
mnfRed np to the eyes in crapes and silks; in the 
lower tier there are only gentlemen. The parterre 
resembles a chess-board. It is divided into compart- 
ments, each containing from eight to twelve seats, 
most of which are rented by the year to families 
who always take their cliildi'en with them, and some- 
times their visitors from the country. There are no 
passages, bnt all nmst find their places by walking 
along tbe tops of the divisions between the compart- 
ments. Tobacco and i-efreshments are sei'ved during 
tlie evening in tlie same manner. 

"The drop-cnrtain always bears a gigantic inscrip- 
tion in Chinese characters. While waiting for it to 
i-iae, tbe spectatom fi-eqnently become impatient, and 
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Eometimcs an altercatioD takes place in the compart- 
ment assigned to the coolies, next to the stage. Then 
the actors take part in the debate, creeping forth 
nnder tlie cnrtain, or thmsting their heads through 
lioles in it. When order is re-established some of 
the coolies ctimb npon the stage, and assist in rolling 
np the curtain. 

" The performance nsnally lasts nntil one o'clock 
in the morning. It consists of a comedj", a tragedy, 
an opera with ballet, and two or tJiree interludes of 
jngglers and gymnasts. The appearance of infernal 
eharacters is always preceded by a flash of liglitniog. 
The celebrated actors are accompanied by two do- 
mestics, who carry bamboo sticks with candles at the 
end, by which they illuminate the best poses, ges- 
tures, and expressions of face, so that the spectators 
shall lose nothing. The same thing occurs in the 
ballets. 

" In tiie theatre of G-ankiro, the dances are per- 
formed by yonng girls from seven to thirteen years 
of age. They also produce little operas, fairy ex- 
travaganzas, and ballets with the most fantastic 
costnmes, snch as birds and butterflies. These per- 
formances are characterized both by iiigennity and 
elegance, and many of tlicm would compare favorably 
with similar pieces on the European stage. 

"The jngglers and mountebanks are also distin- 
guished by the variety and originality of their feats. 
For instance, they perform a series of tricks by 
means of an enormously long false nose. One will 
lie down upon his back, with a boy balanced on the 
end of the nose, the boy supporting an open umbrella 
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on tlie end of hie own nose. Another will liold up 
Ilia foot, upon the sole of which a boy plants his 
nose, and balances himself in the air. Some of these 
feats seem imposaible without the aid of some con- 
cealed machinery. 

"I was witness to some astonishing specimene of 
illusion. After a variety of tricks with tops, cnps of 
water, and paper butterflies, the juggler exhibited to 
the spectator a large open fan which he held in hie 
riglit hand, then threw into the air, caught by the 
handle in his left hand, bquatted down, fanned him- 
eelf, and then turning his head in profile, gave a long 
sigh, during which the image of a galloping horse 
issued from his mouth. Stil) fanning himself, he 
shook from his right sleeve an army of little men, 
who presently, bowing and dancing, vanished from 
eight. Then he bowed, closed his fan and held it in 
his two hands, during which time his own Lead dis- 
appeared, then became visible, but of colossal size, 
and finally reappeared in its natural dimensions, but 
multiplied four or five times. They set a jar before 
him, and in a short time Le issued from the neck, 
rose slowly into the ah', and vanished in clouds along 
the ceiling. 

"At the fair of Asakusa, in addition to tlie per- 
formances of jugglers of all kinds, there ai^e collec- 
tions of animals which have been taught to pei^foi'm 
tricka^bears of Yezo, spaniels which are valuable in 
proportion to their ugliness, educated monkeys and 
goats. Birds and fish are also displayed in great 
qnantities. But the most astonishing patience is 
manifested by an old Corean boatman, who Las 
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d«BB tortoiaea, laf^aad snail, 
no edter means to diivct tbem tfaxa his eongs and a 
■mall metal dram. Thc^ mait^ in line, execnte 
TariooB CToJntioas, and emidode br dimbing npcra 
a low tabk^ ibe laiger onee fonaing. of tbeir own 
aeeotd, a brt<%e for the smaller, to srhom the feat 
woald otherwise be impoesbia 'When ther have all 
mounted, ther dispone tbemselve? in tliree or four 
piles like so m&aj plates." 
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THE Japanese have an equal passion for gymnastic 
sports and feats of strength, as for dramatic 
representations. For many centuries they have had a 
regular class of trained performers, who often attain 
a remarkable degree of ekjll. One of the first enter- 
tainments they offered to Commodore Perry, after the 
treaty of Yokohama, was a wrestling matcli between 
eome of their famons champions of the ring ; and tliey 
still delight in having foreigners witness displays of 
strength and agility which, they imagine, are not 
equalled anywhere else in the world. 

M. Humbert gives tlie following description of the 
performances of this class, both in the streets and 
booths. "In the pnblic squares, the shouts and the 
sound of tambonrines of two troops of gymnastic 
mountebanks, installed at opposite corners, are lieard 
above the voices, songs, and clatter of implements of 
labor in the surrounding workshops. One of tiiese 
troops performs in the open air, its heroes being the 
swallower of swords and the prodigious jumper. 
The latter leaps with impunity tiirough two hoops 
crossed at right angles, fixed on the top of a pole, 
which also supports a jar carefully balanced on the 
intersecting hoops. Bat his most remarkable feat 




^J^ing, frMD end to end 
» lattice-work^ sk feet 
loa^ Mid plaoad oa tnadai. WIteo be wisLes to ex- 
dte the awiiemert of Ae ipeetators to the bigbest 
pitdi, Ibe pcffunner iiglits foor caadles and places 
tben in a line, at ngnlar iaiervak, iu tbe interior of 
tbe erlinder ; after wfaidi be pas^^s throogb lite a 
Aasb, witboQt extii^nisLing or deranging tbeui. 

" tli£ gentle epoose, seated on a box beside the 
c^rliiider, accorupaoies tlie di^rent stages of the per- 
fonuance with airs ou her giiiur. To the shrill 
flonuds of the instraineiit £he adds, from time to time, 
the tones of a voice which is either hoarse aud hol- 
low, or pierctn^v' elerated, aocordiug as she judges it 
better to eneoarage sternly, or to celebrate triompb- 
antly, tbe prowess of the astonishing man whose for- 
tunes she is permitted to share. 

" The otiier troop b that of tbe gymnasts of Kioto. 
They perform iu a vast shed, filled witli sneh appa- 
ratus as luasts, bars, and parallels, differing little from 
those of onr gymnasia. The ever-iiaefiil bamboo fur- 
nishes all the necessary materials. The troop is nu- 
merous, certain of their feats, trained to all enter- 
prises of daring, and all the finer graces of their 
profession. They liave no i-egular clown ; each one 
is his own buffoon, and knows how to pass in an in- 
stant, with the most perfect ease, from the comical to 
tijo sublime, or the reverse. The most orighial part 
of the rcprofieritation, to the European eyes, is tbe 
siinplidty of the gyinnastic costume. They have no 
idea of the trimt, or (lesh-eolored " tights," and their 
wardrobe coiiBists only of two poclcet-haudkerchiefs 
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lied around the loins. Their head-dreBS is a bur- 
lesque iinitatioii of the bonnets of tbe daiiiiios. They 
do not lay it aside, either when they perform on the 
bars and masts, or even when they perform the diffi- 
cult feat of picking up by two toes a straw bee hive 
lying on the ground, and placing it upon the Lead 
with the foot alone, while standing motionless with 
folded arms. 

" The city people seemed to me to be only raoder- . 
ately interested in these gymnastic representations. 
They are not sufficiently dramatic for their taste. 
They prefer the emotions e.\eited by the spectacle of 
man struggling with man, or with the laws of the 
material world. They insist that even their theatri- 
cal performances should overcome stubborn obsta. 
cles, and encounter Eerlous dangers, for their pleas- 
ure. Above all, they require that new aliment shall 
constantly be furnished, to gratify their appetite for 
what is fantastic and marvelloiia. It is not enoiigli 
that the rope-dancers perform the most remarkable 
feats of equilibrium with grace and agility : the rope 
must be stretched at a great elevation, and the dancer 
must undergo the most sudden and violent jerks, 
while balancing himself on one foot, in such a man- 
ner that his fall appears inevitable to the spectators. 

" Neither is it enough for tlio people that the jug- 
glers are as skilful with the left hand as with the 
right ; they must train their toes to an equal dexter- 
ity. Even the wrestling-matcli, which, with the 
Greeks, and even now with tiie Swiss mountaineers, 
was the simplest, noblest, and most popular of all 
gymnastic exei-cises, becomes in Japan a feature of 
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tliG circiiG, a fniitastic and plieiiouieu&l struggle, exe- 
cuted only by piofessional athletes. 

" It is true, however, that wrestling, under this uu- 
usiial form, was mnoug the most ancient diversions j 
of the Japanese. But we must add, in e.'spl»uatioQ, 
that the national passion for gambling constitnteB au 
important part of their interest in the performance. 
When they did not possess the institution of liorse- 
racing — at least, in the European form — they accus- 
tomed themselves to bet on the results of wrestling- 
matches between rival companies of athletes. 

'■ The tribe, oi' guild, of wrestlers, pi'ofesses to date 
its charter from tlie seventh month of the third year 
of the reign of Jiuunn, the first Mikado, b.c. 660. 
As it is placed under the imperial protection, the cor- 
poration arranges its annual exhibitions witli the co- 
operation of the Government, sending detachments to 
all the principal cities of Japan. They do notpoBsesB 
a permanent circus anywhere : the booths or show- 
tents are constructed hy the cities which invite them, 
or, sometimes, the Buddhist monasteries. They are 
often of very large dimensions, but of the plainest 
character. 

" The arrangement of these wrestling cirques is al- 
ways the same. They rarely have moi'e than one tier 
of galleries, which communicate with the parquet by 
means of bamboo ladders. With the exception of a 
small number of boxes reserved for the civil author- 
ities, there are only two classes, the occupants of the 
galleries paying the higher fee. The spectators 
crowd into the circus long before the horn- of repre- 
sentation. The chances of the match being the ob- \ 
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ject of eager betting, thoee epectators who attend for 
tlie purpose of gambliog in this manner, hasten to 
get possession of tlie beet placee for watcliing the 
pei'foimance, Dgiially the lowest Beat of the amplii- 
tlieatre,inclnding the arena where tlie wrestling takea 
place. Xone of the athletes appear in the circns milil 
after the spectators are all in their places. The; wait 
in the dressing-room, where they leave the ganiietitii, 
gird their loins with a fiilk ecarf with long fringes, 
and adorn themselves with a sort of apron of velvet, 
embroidered with their coat-of-aniis, and the tokens 
of their former victories. Different societies of 
wi-estlere take part in each performance. The cham- 
pion of each society is its chief, or leader, and Ite 
possesses, like the champions of English pngiliiini, a 
belt, which is neaally presented to him by the lord of 
Ilia native province. He wears this belt at the begin- 
ning and the end of each performance. 

" The preparations for the match are interminably 
prolonged. Notwithstanding the assistance of their 
comrades, the fainons wrestlers never find that their 
belts are drawn tight enough, that their head-dress 
is flrmly enough fitted upon tlie nape of the neck, 
or that their aprons are properly displayed. Then 
they must carefully examine tlie artienlations of their 
arms and lege, make the joints crack one after the 
other, and sti-eteh all their limbs by means of pads of 
straw suspended from the ceiling. Finally, the sound 
of a drum is heard from the top of the towei", or 
rather the high wooden cage, which is built over the 
main entrance of the cireua. The impatience of the 
crowd is lost in the noise of the reception, 
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pect a ecene of tlie moet fnrprieing diaractcr. The 
illustrated placards have excited t]ie imagtaatiori of 
tlie public to the highest pitch. It is Dot ordinary 
mortals whom the spectators will now behold, but 
giants, colossi, fabnloDS heroes, who snrpa^ all ha- 
man proportions ! 

"Meanvrhile an obeequious pereonage, dinsinntive 
iu stature, but dressed in tlie most exquisite taste, 
and salatiiig all arouud him with the most perfect 
politeness — the manager, in short — takes his stand in 
the centi-e of the arena, where he annonnees, in a 
clear and musical voice, the programme of the per- 
formances, the names and famous titles of the two 
iival companies who are about to enter the lists, as 
well as the character of the bets which have already 
been made on the approaching strnggle. The drum 
sounds a second time, and this is the signal of tlie 
grand entree. The wrestlers advance in single file, 
marching with pendent arm and heads erected, their 
figures towering over the spectators squatted on the 
benches of the pit. A low miinnur of admiration 
follows their triumphal march. In fact, it would be 
difBcult, in any other part of the world, to arrange 
a procession comparable to that of these athletes. 
From father to son they follow an exact hygienic 
system, perfected from age to age, and the final i-e- 
Bult equals that which, in England, has only been 
achieved in the breeding of cattle. 

*' After this parade the wrestlers divide them- 
selves into two bodies, remove their aprons, and 
squat upon the gronnd, on opposite sides of tlie arena, 
which is a circular space, raiBcd a foot or two above 
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the floor of the amphitlieatie. It ia sanded, enr- 
ronnded by a double embankment of straw aackft, and 
covered by an elegant roof resting on four wooden 
pillars. All the lest of the circoa is open to tlie eky. 
From the top of the gallery the spectator may dia- 
tinguisli the roofs of the great city, tlic parka anr- 
ronnding the castle, and the distant enowyeoneof 
Fnji-Yaina. 

" To one of the four pillars is anspendcd a iqirink- 
ling-bruBh ; to another a paper bag containing Halt ; 
to a third a sabre of honor ; while at the foot of the 
fonrth, on the enter side of tlie arena, there i« a 
■bncket of water. 

" There are fonr judges of tlie combat, each of 
whom posts himself beside a pillar; the manager re- 
mains in the arena. Provided with a fan instead of 
a baton of command, he invites a representative of 
each of the rival companies to enter the ring, and an- 
nounces, to the applause of tlie spectators, the titles of 
the two illustrious champions, Nevcrthcleos, Uie 
struggle is not yet to commence. The art of creating 
embarrassments is one of tlie principal talents of the 
Japanese athlete. The pair of heroes begin by hav- 
ing themselves measured ; which is merely a prelim- 
inary comparison. Then eacli one letires to liia side, 
stretches liimself, stamps upon tlie earth, drhiks a 
mouthful of water, takes a pinch of salt, and tinaily 
prostrates himself in order to avert an evil fate. 
After all this they meet, as if by accident, and place 
tbemeelves in position — that Is, they iwjuat down, face 
to face with each other, and staru Bxedly in each 
other's eyes. When they have liad 9*"'""^' ot tbi*, 
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they straighten tliemselves up witli a great deal of 
gravity, refresh tliemselves again with water or salt, 
satisfy themselves that they are girded sufficiently, 
and begin to slap their thighs or knees in measure, 
lifting the right and. left foot alternately at the same 
time. 

" Finally they resnrae their first position, and, this 
time, pass to the second, always with the same gaze, 
the same apparent rigidity ; but we notice that the 
body is raised gradually, tiie arms slowly extend them- 
selves, and the crooked fingers are sti-aightened to en- 
counter the adversary. All at once the attack com- 
mences on both sides. Each repels the other's hands, 
without allowing liis own to be seized, or withont 
overcoming the resistance. The jury thereupon cer- 
tifies that the two wrestlers are of equal strength and 
they rest awhile. 

" Such was the result, and ench is tlie faithful de- 
scription, of the first wrestling-match which I wit- 
nessed. Nevertheless, it was not therefore without 
interest. Tiie trial consists, in fact, in pushing or 
hurling the adversary outside of the circle of straw- 
sacks. If he passes this boundary by a single step, 
he has lost : his fortunate rival ia regarded as the 
master of t!ie arena. Oftentimes one is vanquished 
so rapidly that tiie spectators do not perceive it. 

" Tlie Japanese wrestlers endeavor to win the 
match, less by their muscular strength and their 
agility than by their weight — that ie, by the violent 
shock or the constant pressure of one gi'eat mass of 
flesh against anothei'. I have never seen one of them 
thrown to the ground. Lively, animated stmggles, 
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dramatic incidents, or pietiiresqne Bitii.itions, are very 
rarely to be seen. It also seldoin happens that one of 
the two oqiially enormous combatants loses his foot- 
ing, or is lifted from tlie earth by his antagonist. 
Besides, if there is the least indication of danger to 
cither, or that the struggle is assuming a eerions, pas- 
sionate character, the little manager, with a thousand 
pathetic grimaces, hastens to interfere. The iiiost ha 
allows is that an athlete specially favored by fortnna 
may seize his rival by the leg, and force him to hop 
backward. It needs nothing more than this to ex- 
cite the spectators to an enthneiasm impossible to 
describe. The conqueror is always handsomely reinn- 
nerated by the society which owes to liim tlie winning 
of its wages. The members throw pawns to liim, 
such as girdles or handkerchiefs, which he afterward 
carries to the residences of the owners, who reclaim 
them for a stipulated sum. 

" The wrestlers wlio acquire a certain celebrity are 
received in the honses of the better class of citizens, 
and even of the nobility. The Government formerly 
allowed them to wear a sabre, on condition of paying 
a fax for the privilege. Children call them by their 
names in tiie streets, and when they deign to appear 
in any place consecrated to the popular recreation, 
they are snre to receive, from botli sexes, a inception 
as enthusiastic as is accorded to any famous bull- 
fighter in Spain." 



CHAPTER XVIIL 



SCENES AROUND TOKIO 

NOTHING wonld better serve to gWe a correct 
idea of the iinmeiiBe circumference of Tokio, 
than to follow the outer zone of the enburbs on tlie 
aoiithern, western, and northern sides of the castle; 
for it extends from the village of Shinagawa, opposite 
the harbor forts, to the country traversed by the great 
northern highway, and the fertile plains to the east- 
ward watered by two of the rivers which tntei'sect the 
city. All this zone, however, presents the uniform 
appearance of rnral districts attached to the capital. 
From one end to the other, the curiosities which the 
atraiijfer discovers are of the same chai'acter — rustic 
temples boilt against the sepulchral hills, statues of 
granite, or commemorative tablets, erected over the 
tomb of some celebi'ated personage, or meant to per- 
petuate the remembrance of an event in history ; 
here tea-honses, great orchards, establishments of 
horticnlture; there sacred trees, resting places com- 
manding beautiful views, and sometimes an isolated 
liill, cut into the shape of Fuji-Tama. 

This outside zone is like a park or continuous gar- 
den, dotted with rnral habitations, or rather, like a 
garland of verdure and flowers, which unites and 
binds together the southern quarters of the city with 
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tliose of the west, tlie regions of the artisans scattered 
around the extremitieB of the main streets, the vil- 
lages planted along the boundaries of the rice-fields, 
ar^d finally, the dwellings along the banks of tiie 
Siunida River. 

During the season of blossoming orchards, the citi- 
zen, the patntei-, and the student become rural and 
idyllic in their tastes, leave the labors and pleasures of 
the great capital, and hide theuisekesfor a day— or 
for several days, if possible — among the groves and 
under the rustic roofs of tlie tea-honses here. The 
latter are innumerable, and are mostly charming re- 
treats, whose chief ornaments are the natural beanties 
around them. They are hardly to be distingnislied 
from the neigliboring conntry liabitations, for tlieir 
great thatched roofs descend on all sides nearly to the 
ground. Domestic fowls of various kinds snn tliem- 
sclves on the mossy thatch, which rises in stages to 
the peak of the roof, where tufts of iria grow and 
blossom. In place of verandas, arbors of grape-vinea 
or other climbing plants shade the tea-drinkers indo- 
lently lounging on their benches. A limpid stream 
of water flows near at hand, beside the path which 
descends to the plain through gardens, orchards and 
fields of poppies or beans. 
The citizen does not disdain to aceoet the peasant 



at his labor, and to excha 



t with him i 



I many wise 

observations on the methods of irrigation, tlie qualitv 
of the prodnctions raised in tliis or that neighbor- 
hood, or the state of the city markets. Often the 
Japanese cockney becomes quite entliusiaptic, declar- 
ing that ,eh life in the world as that ^i 
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an inhabitant of tlie country. The latter aometimes 
ehakca hie head, or vepliee by some joke in liis own 
fashion. One day M, Humbert saw a peasant, lean- 
ing on liis spade, with both feet in a swamp, listen 
smilingly to the sentimental citizen, then silently 
stoop down, pull two leeches fi'oni his legs and offer 
them to the former. 

There are associations of citizens in Tokio, who 
three times a year — in Febi'nary, June, and October 
— nndertalce a veritable rural pilgrimage to the vil- 
lages several miles distant, in order to delight their 
eyes witit the changes of the seasons and the varying 
aspects of nature. 

In winter, when the snow falls, they make it a 
duty as well as a pleasure to go with their families 
and witness the strange transformations in the ap- 
pearance of the great etatuea or temples ; bnt, above 
all, they visit certain advantageously situated tea- 
houses of the suburbs, whence tliey enjoy views of the 
shores and the island landscapes, in their wintry garb. 
In the summer there are particular hills where the 
katydids abound, and every affectionate father goes 
there with his cliildi-en, provided with little osier 
cages, in which they carry home some of the shrill- 
voiced minstrels. 

Tlie poets wlio celebrate spring and summer, and 
the artists in search of new inspirations, love to aban- 
don themBelvee, from morning until night, to study 
and idle reverie among the cherry and pear ti-ees, or 
the clumps of bamboo, orange, pine, and cypress trees ' 
around certain temples, which have been the classic 
hannta of the old muses of Nippon. At night they 
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meet togctlier in some favorite Iiostel, wlieve the 
pleasnree of the table are seasoned with converea- 
tions on art and literature, with music and eong, the 
examination of drawings, or the reading of poems 
produced during the daj-. Soinetimee a elvilfnl artist 
will throw off, during the conversation, a rapid por- 
^ trait or caricature of some member of the company, 
which is sure to be received with great applause. 

The Japanese earieaturea, especially those of Ho- 
knaai, are generally very good - natnred. Many of 
tliem represent scenes of ordinary life ; a grave phy- 
sician studying the tongue of his patient, or examin- 
ing a diseased eye through enormons glasses ; qnacks 
performing the operation of the moxa; comical 
scenes of hunting and fishing; examples of female 
jealousy, and all sorts of household quarrels. There 
are also complete series of all the inconveniences of 
life in tlie higher circles ; ilhistrations of prodigal 
and avai'icioiis families ; all the different grimaces 
which the human face is capable of making, and fin- 
ally, caricatures of artiste, one of whom, Kobo, ia 
represented as painting witli six pencils at the same 
time — two in each hand, and one in each foot. 

When tlie Russian frigate Diana was wrecked by 
an earthquake in the harbor of Shimoda, some Japan- 
ese artist immediately prodnced a comical representa- 
tion of the event. The gtms, spare, and crew were 
drawn, flying in all directions ; the commander, with 
his drawn sword, hnng, head downward, in the top- 
mast rigging, and over him was written: "Anew 
way of keeping the perpendicular ! " 

The Japanese artists also make use of animals in 
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many of their Eatiricat works. They will represent 
the superior of a monastery with a wolPs head, a 
group of mine as weasels, or even the Tycoon him- 
self aa a monkey. One sketch of a hare prostrating 
liimself in fear at the feet of a wild boar, gives the 
former the costume of the inferior nobility, and the 
latter that of a high functionary of the court, bis 
head proudly bearing the peculiar mitre-shaped cap 
of Kioto. 

The native love of what is fantastic shows itself 
even in their religious utensils. The gongs, urns for 
pei-fumes, candelabra, and altars are frequently shaped 
like hideona monsters, with wings and open jaws. 
Tlieir fondness for the suburban tea-houses does not 
simply indicate a love for the beautiful. Many of 
these houses are bo situated that tliey command views 
of the mountain of Fnji-Yama, and the outline of 
that extraordinary peak, aa it appears at snnriBe and 
sunset, in a clear sky or with a background of stoi-m, 
would satisfy the most exacting imagination. But 
other tea-houses add to the charms of landscape the 
mysterious attraction of foaming cascades, mineral 
springs, or basins of hot water, as in some of the 
watering-places of Switzerland. The people do not 
I'esort to such places specially for the benefit of the 
waters; but they delight in taking their families and 
spending several days in those elegant cottages of 
cedar-wood, bnilt beside the streams and in the mag- 
nificent groves. 

Other places of pleasure are connected with some 
popular superstition. There the visitors may pasa 
from the temple or shrine to the tea-house, with the 
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BatiEfaction wliicli folloWB tlie performance of a ]tioiia 
duty. At the beginning of the eleventh montli, 
thousands of pilgrims of both eeAes, mostly siuall 
tradesuien or farmers from the suburbs and the Biir- 
romiding country, crowd tlio taverns and inonasterics 
of Yushinia-Teujin. They may be seen inniuhing in 
long files on the narrow ])atlis between the riec-ficlds, 
hastening to buy bamboo rakes in that lonely temple, 
whlcli is almost lost among the marshes lo the north 
o£ the eitj. These rakes, which ai'o of such (^ood 
omen for the approaching harvest, are nothing elw 
than holy toys, which serve as talismans in the dwell- 
ings of the faithful. They are supplied to the mnl- 
titudes in every style, and adapted to tlie means of 
all ; some are of colossal size, hearing a banner of 
silk or wood, on which is painted the Junk of JMunty ; 
others, of moderate dimensions, bear the monogram 
of the God of Wealth ; while the smallest have only 
the head of the God of Rice, or some sort of mytho- 
logical emblem, in pasteboai'd or papicr-m&cb(5. 

The pecnlianty of costume, at that season, adds to 
the comical effect of the procession. The men wear 
blue cotton pantaloons and a wadded coat with wide 
sleeves; most of them are bare-headed, but have 
their noses protected by a crape handkerchief, tied at 
the back of the neck, while some wear a crape cap or 
& wadded hood which covers the whole face except 
the eyes. The women wear the same Iiood, and 
thrust their hands into the opposite sleeves to keep 
tbem warm. The same temple sells amulets to set 
along the borders of the fields, consisting of square 
pieces of paper fastened to sticks, and the hare- 
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headed peasants carrj them home conveaiently, 
tlinist itito tlieir chignons, like bo man; ornaments 1 
for the liead. 

Fnrther to the north, the cnltnre of those trees 
whicli are neefal in tlie arte ia as important a branch 
of industry as that of rice or vegetables. We find 
tliei-e large plantations of the Ukua vei-ntx {from 
which the famone varnish is made) and of the Brous- 
aonetia papyrifem, which is used in tlie manufacture > 
of paper. The former produces, for tliirteen years, 
varnish of the valne of from twelve to twenty dollars i 
annually. Incisions are made in the bark in June 
and reopened in September, for a second crop of 
gum; but the latter produces an inferior quality of 
varnish. As the gum in its crude state ] 
poisonous qualities, tho peasants who collect it anoint , 
their hands and faces with oil. 

The gardens of Oji, on the northern side of the 
city, are also a very popular place of resort. They 
are situated at the entrance to a mountain gorge, 
whence a small river issues in cascades, and then goes i 
winding away through a beautiful valley. The bal- 
conies and galleries of the tea-liousca overhang the 
waters ; the rooms, the seats, the matting, and screens 
are kept in a condition of dazzling neatness, and the 
service is noted for its simplicity and elegance. 
There are interesting historical souvenirs connected 
with many places in the neighborhood. A hunting- 
castle of the Tycoons formerly occupied the summit J 
of one of the hills, whence there is a very extended 1 
view of the country. A httle further, in 
valley, there is a temple founded by the gi-eat I 
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He is worshipped on tbe bill called Op-Iaari. Oa 
tlie eeventeentli dav of the first month, an ianancr- 
able and motley crowd of people from tbe citT aad 
conntry flocks to hie temple, to snapeod tbeir rcim 
offerings there, and deposit in tbe grated boi tbrir 
ti-ibnte for the new year. Then, djgpenm^ cbca»- 
selves among the thickeU on the hill, they cnntcm- 
plate, at a distance, the grest tree in tlie nmvh bdow, 
aronnd ivhicb, the night before, tlie annnal meeting 
of the foxes is supposed to have taken place. Tltey 
eagerly question the persons who pretend to bare 
eeen the congregation, each fox attended by ooe of 
those wil!-o'-the - ■ -h the spirits of the rice- 

fields famish y the occasion. AaunAr 
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of the te»lioaBa^ lad difcass. in a low voice, 
the mjwterioas iiiflii*»»tT <tf Ituter Eitfune in the af- 
fun of tbe vorid. 

" I iiave had the inisfortuiie to lose a child,'* says 
otte of tlie conipaiij. '* Tiie plijsicinii could not even 
tell in wliat part of the body its disease was situated. 
But while the ix>or mother was grieving, tlie lamp 
bceide tlie cotpec threw her shadow on the opposite 
wall. Everybody in the chamber noticed tliat tlie 
uliaduw whicli fell upon the screen was the exact re- 
BOinblaiico of a fox." 

" Aiid then, tlio travellera 1 " saya another, " when 
tlioy see a road prolonged interminably before them, 
tlie distatico of which, iieverthelesB, tbey know very 
well, ia it not because they have forgotten to reckon 
with the fox'a bntsh? How many times, too, they 
wander aronud between tlio rice-fields, following the 
ti'eacherons will-o'-tho-wisps, which Master Jutsilne 
has sent to mislead tlietn I " 

"And the Imntersl" exclaims a tliiid, "what 
tricks has lie not played ii(K>n tliein ? If it sometimes 
happens tliat a skilful niarksmaii daitvs lo take re- 
venge, he has only tlie mortificalion of swing tlie fox 
»c*mpei- away, having caught in hia month the urow 
whioh was meant to tr«itsfi\ Iiim." 
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Tiie annals of Japan declare Uiat Kit£Dii£ 
power of clianging Limself into nunv fonoB. Wfaea 
tlie Jtlikado wlio reigned in 1150 foand liimeelf nnder 
the painful nece^ity of dismiseiiig hU faronte ladr, 
in oi'der to eave tiie treaenry of tlie empire from 
bankrnptcj, she vanifilied fi-om his paUoe in the form 
of a white fox, witli six tails, sliaped like faite. tlie 
people also tell extraordimtrr Etories of ttie abdnction 
of young girls, some of nliom never rcsppesr, vbile 
othei's prohibit their parents from qneetioning tltem 
by ntteriiig the single word : Kitstin^ ! 

^Vhen tlie fox cliooees to aesnine the forto of xa 
old priest, he is then most dangcrone. There is onljr 
one method of detecting him. Master Kiteune, 
Avliatever may be his disguise, never loses Lis power 
of scent, and its effect npon him remains the same. 
If anyone places a rat, freshly roasted, in tlic way 
of the false priest, the latter, i-egardless of the conee- 
qnenees, will drop liis metamorphosis in order to 
pounce upon it. 

Tiie priests and eremites of the monntains, there- 
fore, knovr how to take the fox by his weak side, and 
tliey generally succeed in keeping him at a distance. 
Cnt they must be continually on their gnard to avoid 
being sniprised by him. If the fox happens to dis- 
cover their barrel of sake, woe nnto those who drink 
the mixtiii'e which he leaves for them ! Some of 
the most i-espectable holy men have thns become 
the langhiiig- stock of tlie people; a few enps have 
completely turned their heads. Throwing off their 
garments, uttering loud yells, gesticnlating like mad- 
men, they at once begin to dance in the wildest man- 
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nor. Two neighboring foxes tlien appear and join in 
the dance, one of them keeping time by blowing into 
the sacred conch-Bhell, wliile the other flourisheH the 
sacrea sprinkler of the poor possessed priests. Tlio 
coimtiymen also believe that wlien they happen to 
fall asleep on the banks of the vice-fields, they often 
fnli into the snares of Kitsiine, wiio deprives them of 
the nse of their limbs or afflicts them bodily in other 
ways. 

The Japanese literatnre, of coni-ae, aboimds with 
fabnions stories of foxes. The liero, Kitsiine, is not 
only a sacred personage, lie is sometimes wholly 
grotesque, and sometimes diabolical. Tlie common 
people have more than one game of fox, one of 
which is somewhat liko our old puzzle of fox, goose, 
and corn. 

The fumily piniiea of the people, during the snm- 
iner, are vciy agi-eeable. Generally two or thi-ee 
families nnilo to pass an evening in the country, 
either on one of the sliady hills overlooking the bay, 
or among the orchards of the northern subnrbs, 
wiienec they have a full view of Fnji-Yama. Tlie 
porters go in advance to the place designated, and 
there inclose an appropriate space by means of 
Bweens of cotton cloth, stretciied on poles. The 
ground, in the interior, is covered with matting, and 
near at hand are temporary fireplaces, with ntenaila 
for boiling water and frying fish. When the com- 
pany arrives, the ladies at once snperintend the un- 
packing of the pi-ovieions and the feast commencoe. 
Songs, games, and instrumental mnsic enliven the 
occasion; sometimes professional singers are liired, 
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or even a pair of wnndei-ing dancers, wlio Hre also 
able to relate stories in pantomime. One of their 
most graceful perfoi-nianees is called tliu fan - dance 
—a kind of pantomime, which is interpreted by a 
J'oiing girl dressed as a page. 

There are also national daiicoa, in which the mem- 
bers of f:imilie3 aoinetimcs indulge. Ordinarily, the 
ladies dance alone, in a kind of quadrille, performing 
a variety of graceful movements without leaving 
their places. The men never dance, unless in a cir- 
cle of intimate friends, for the purpose of displaying 
some extraordinary grace or agility, or when they 
join in the rounds introduced at the close of ban- 
quets. In the latter case, the father takes his young- 
eat son on liis shoulders, and two other children by 
the liands; the adults follow, each independent of 
the others ; the aged keep time, leaning on their 
sticks, while the nimblest leap and whirl according 
to their fancy, all circling aronnd the table from 
whicii they liave ai'isen. Some of the catches and 
i-efrains which tliey sing at sneh times are very an- 
cient. Tliero is one written by a poet who died in 
the year 731, and who thus celebrates the sweet wine 
of Osaka : 

" Tell me irlio waB the sage nLo decliired that nine ie a lioty 
tiling. 
How Iriilj lie Bpaka ! Is tliere nitglit more prtcioua iu (lie 

K 1 were not a man, I wonld fain lie a barrel." 



One of the most interesting cemeteries in the en- 
virons of Tokio ia specially consecrated to men who 
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liave distinguished themselves in the arts and sci- 
ences. One also frequently sees, in the open conn- 
try, or at the entrance to villages, inonniuents wliieli 
eo 111 inem orate some hietoric event, besides tiie chapels 
dedicated to lieroea of tlie time of lyejas, Buddliisin 
Jias impressed its stamp npoii every spot ivliitli can 
in any manner attract tlie attention of tlie people, 

"It lias been said," M, IlnLiibert writes, "that the 
religion of the Japanese bonzes has been a benefit 
to the people; that it has pi'otected its followers 
from oppression and mitigated the snfFerings of civil 
wai^s. Certainly it has favored the agricultural de- 
velopment of the conntry, taken the trees and forests 
under its protection, and increased the natnral bean- 
ties of Nippon, Ent, whatever may be said in its 
praise, the day will come when it can only have a 
retrospective valne. When the age of feudal bar- 
barism is over, the monastic system can have no fur- 
ther reason for existing, and the earth will belong to 
Labor. 

" III the present condition of the monasteries the 
impression which they make is a singnlar mixture of 
admimtion and uielancholy. "When I recall those 
splendid pictures of sunset illnminating the ot'chards 
in blossom, the chimps of bamlioos, a distant port of 
the bay, or the eternal snow of the great mountain, I 
cannot help associating with them the mouotonoua 
sound of the drums in the monasteries, and the pain- 
ful indigence of the poor villagers. Tiie works of 
man under the beautiful sky of Nippon form a 
shocking contrast to the works of God. 

" Tiie political institutions of the Empire confine 
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the cnltivators of the soil to their miserable lints, al- 
low neither the mechanic nor even the rich merchant 
to live outside of cities, and inclose the members of 
the privileged castle within the long walls of their 
fortresses. Bnt the religions institutions in both 
town and country have erected on all sides the walls 
around their monasteries and sepulchral hills. The 
interminable buildirigs which make the capital 
gloomy are the frozen signs of a snperannuated or- 
ganization, which is condemned to die. Our cannons 
have not breached its walls. They are crumbling 
from within, where the breath of the spirit of the 
age has already penetrated." 
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POPULAR SUPBKSTinONS 

f' T X MIEN the lioad of a lionseliold prepares liia 
V V rooms for the ceremonial baiiijnet wliicli 
follows tlie New Yeiir'e festivities, he is cai-eM to 
reserve, between the last Bcreen and the wall of the 
fartJiest room, a retreat, ■which he transforms with 
liis own hands into a sanctnary. 

" The altar is composed of a slight scaffolding of 
cedar wood, getieraily two stoi'ics high, and covered 
with red tapestrj'. The upper terrace supports two 
idois of hard wood, flanked by two lamps of metal ; 
and on the lower stage there are three smaH lacquered 
tables laden with the first-frnits of the year, to wit: 
two vice cakes, two lobsters or fishes wrapped in sil- 
ver papers, and two cnps of sak^. On t!ie wall be- 
liind the altar are snspended sacred pictnres painted 
on linen, and on the floor in front of it there are 
two tall bronze candelabra, in which wax candles are 
bnrning. 

" Between these candelaTira the master of the lionse 
kneels, alone, or accompanied by his faithfnl sponse, 
to invoke the tutelar deities of the mansion. Noth- 
ing will induce them to forego this duty, oven thoiigli 
they shonld be forced, at the most jojons period of 
the liaiiquot, to forsake their guests, and only see the 
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Tvild jollity of the closing dances as so many sIindowB 
passing over the semi-transparent screen which con- 
ceals their devotions, 

" I am convinced that the gods to whom the private 
worship of the Japanese is addressed at certain family 
festivals, especially those of maniago and the New 
Tear, have nothing in common with the Lares and 
Penates of the Konians, who are called in Japan 
the Kamis of the ]ionse. Tlie eharaeter of the 
former is ditBcnlt to comprehend ; they are generally 
called gods of happiness. They seem to be porsoni- 
fications of hnman ideas of heatitude, such as the 
]iopnlar imagination dcliglits to i-eprcseut to itself. 
Tliat is, at tlie side of their official worship and 
cloiuly theology, the people have created a purely 
hmnan and symholical mytliology for their own use, 
somewhat like that of tlie Gi'eeks, except that it con- 
fines itself to types of earthly felicity, and makes no 
pretensions to an ideal of beauty. 

" There are seven gods of Iiappiness, and their 
business is to furnish to men the following beati- 
tudes: longevity, wealth, daily food, contentment, 
talents, glory, and love. But it rarely happens that 
a -family is placed under their collective patranage. 
Generally the common man is satisfied to invoke the 
god of daily food and the god of wealth. The com- 
mercial class adds to these the gods of contentment 
and longevity. These four, united, are called the 
gods of fortune and prosperity, 

" The patron of longevity is naturally the most 
venerable of the seven. Having observed and medi- 
tated 80 much, liis bald forehead ia of enormous 
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lieight, and liis great white beard tiovers liis breast. 
-As lie walks with eIow steps, lost in ]iis reveries, lie 
drags Ilia staff witb one hand, wliile with the fingera 
■of the other he twists the long hair of his eyebrows. 
His principal symbols are the tortoise and the crane, 
and sometunes a stag white with age. His portrait 
is never wanting at marriage celebrations. 

" The god of daily food is also tiie pati-on saint of 
fishermen. EbisQ, the disgraced brother of tlie Sun, 
was rednced io the condition of a fisher and seller of 
fish; for this food might almost be called the bread 
of the Japanese. Thus he is always a popnlar divin- 
ity, always ready and cheerful. Daikoku, the god of 
wealth, has not been treated very revei-ently by the 
native artists. They represent iiim as an ngly little 
fellow, with a fiat cap on his head, and heavy boots 
on his feet, standing on two sacks of rice, tied with 
strings of pearls. His symbol — ironically, it seeins — 
is the rat, the inveterate destroyer of rice and other 
property. 

"Hotei, the god of contentment, has nothing bnt 
a rag of sackcloth, a wallet, and a fan. When his 
wallet is empty, he laughs and gives it to the chil- 
dren as a playtiiiiig. He is somewhat of a vagabond, 
and theconntry people sometimes meet him mounted 
on a buffalo. They all know and like him; they show 
him the shady places on t!ie hills, and the cliildren 
go to look at him while he sleeps, If lie awakes, he 
is always in a good-iinmor, gathers them aronnd him, 
and tells them beautifiti stories of the snn, moon, and 
stars. 

'■The god of talents is equally accessible to chil- 
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(Ireii, iiiid he should be invoked in youth, therefore, 
rather than later in life. He is grave, and nothing 
can lessen bis dignity, lie wears the stole, cap, and 
slippers of a learned doctor, aud carries a erozier to 
which is enspended a roll of parchment and a pahn- 
leaf fan. A young doe accompanies him in his wan- 
derings. 

" The god of glory is clothed with a golden cniraes 
and helmet, and holds in his right hand a hmce orna- 
mented with pennants; bnt he is rarely worshipped 
individually. He has no place at the humble domes- 
tic altar; but the Buddhist priests have adopted iiini, 
and they represent him as liolding an elegant model 
of a temple on the palm of his left hand. There 
couid be no more delicate hint offered to the rich no- 
bility: the greatest glory, of course, is the building 
of temples, the endowing of monasteries ! 

"But the most remarkable of the seven divinities 
is the goddess of lovo, Benten, the pereonificfttion of 
woman, of the family, of harmony, and also of the 
aea, that fruitful nurse of Japan. She wears the sa- 
cred stole, an azure mantle, and a diadem of her own 
hair, whereon shines the figure of a phffini.\. I have 
Been her in a temple of that Japanese quarter of 
Yokohama which bears her name, with her head 
crowned with a royal crown, over which was an au- 
reole of the colors of the rainbow, a key in her right 
hand and a poarl in !ier left. 

" Benten was the iuventress of the lute. Often, 
during the beautifnl nights of snmraer, a celestial 
song accompanied by melodious accoi-ds, is heard from 
the summit of the basaltic cliffs which overhang the 
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waves ; it is tlie nightly cbant o£ the goddess, as she 
guiJes the star of the evening to its place in the skv- 

"In the eyes of the Japanese women, Eetiten is 
the highest type of maternity, the model of good 
toothers, for she has fifteen sons, aJi well ti-ained and 
dUtingnished,with a single exception. One is a pub- 
lic fnoctionary, i-ccognizable by his scarf of oiBee; 
another is a pnblic writer, earning his desk and 
paper - bo:i ; another a metal ■ f onndcr, and next to 
him a banker, with scales for weighing gold; then 
tlie cultivator of the soil, with his sheaves; the mer- 
chant, holding a bushel-measave ; the baker, with an 
implement for measuring rice; the tailor with a 
package of ready-made kimonos; the silk-raiser, with 
a basket of m til berry-leaves ; the brewer, with a dip- 
pur and a. keg of sake ; the theologian, with tlie three 
emblems of the Bnddhist Trinity; the physician; 
the breeder of domestic animals, always accompanied 
with a horse and a buffalo ; the manager of transpor- 
tation by land and sea, with a boat and a rnstic cart 
on either side; and finally we leach the fifteentli, in 
whom the legend terminates with an enigma, for he 
alone has no profession or attribnte whatever, 

"But migjit he not have an implied vocation ? — 
might he not have come too late, after the division 
of the goods of the earth, like the poet in Schiller's 
ballad? However strange the allusion may be con- 
siJei-ed, I cannot help making it ; for one might well 
believe that the conclnsioii of the Japanese tradition 
is the same as that of the German poem — 'The . 
yoimgest, she said, who owns nothing, is he who po8- ' 
sesses the most preeiona gift,' 
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foMnances slie sings and plare on tlie lute, and the 
god of wealtli iriakes an accompaiiiineiit by etriking 
a stick oil his lieuvy wooden mallet. His ej-mbolicai 
rats act as jugglers. The god of longevity makes 
tlie necessary explaitatioiis to the pnblic, and directs 
tlio performance by gestures witli bis fan. In still 
anotber pictni'e, the god of talents is seen applying a 
inoxa to the legs of the god of contentment. 

" Many of the demigods and popular hei-oes of the 
old mythology must also submit to be grotesquely 
caricatured. Bnt it is unnecessary to multiply exam- 
ples of this kind. If tiiere is anywhere in the world 
a people who have no more illnsions to lose, even 
concerning their favorite idols, it is certainly that 
wliiub inhabits the Islands of the Rising Sun. They 
are childish, if one judge them only from external 
appearances, but, at bottom, they are iiitdlectnal 
even in their public diversions, and still more so in 
their religious caricatures ^ for the latter ai'e nothing 
more than a tacit protest against tlie ancient objects 
of their worship, and a tacit homage offered to the 
Unknown God." 
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lSt3, the first day of tlie firet montli of the 2533d 
jear of the Japanese Empire. Despite tlie wrath of 
the Chinese, the change was quietly accepted by all 
the Japanese people. It sigriided that Japan deserted 
Chinese foi- European iJens of civilization. 

The author of " The Mikado's Empire," who liyed 
in Japan from 1870 to lS7i, thus describes New 
Year's Eve in Tokio, 1S72, when the great annual 
festival came sevei'al weeks earlier than usual, 

"For the first time in the bistory of the Land of 
the Gods, which according to popular belief extends 
back many millions of years, New Year's Day was to 
come in the middle of the eleventh instead of at the 
end of the twelfth month — six weeks earlier than 
usual. The little children, who had been counting 
tiie days before New Year's on their fingers, were in 
raptures when Toka san (papa) told tliein that, by a 
decree of the good emperor, the liappy New Year's 
Day was so soon to come ; bnt many an old bald liead 
was shaken when it was told that the Son of Heaven, 
the Mikado, had been so deceived and led away by 
the liairy foreigners that lie had adopted their cal- 
endar, and thus disturbed the whole order' of things 
in heaven and eartli. Among the rnral boors and 
gawks blank consternation followed, ej'es opened like 
moons, and months like gulfs. Had the moon and 
snn exchanged places, they conid not have been mot's 
Burprised. Unt for good or evil, the lunar calendar 
made way for the solar; and though men in the 
barber-shop, and maids around the well curb, argued 
that tiiey liad lost a month and a half out of their 
lives, they declared themselves no worse for it, hav- 
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irig Sftvcd so much rice and clutlics in tbi n 
Somo Baid oiitiiglit that tliey bcliewd tli* 1 
calentlnr was the l>etter, and llist New Ycu'i Dky 
ought to bo the Gamo alt over llie ^bc VkiW 
Japan was shut out froiu the vorid, Uke ati onter is 
its shell, or wine in a «cft!«i Wile, New Y«i«r'* Diy 
might come as of yore; hut now that Js^mu vw loe 
of tliQ civilized nations, tlie onlr pn^ier dijr aiMri U 
identical with that of the foreignert. Tho nMMi liftd 
long lorded it over tlie tides sitd tlw nMWtiti, wrw let 
the Sim liare sway over Uicte ]*Uer >t lewL hu tlw 
good emperor, MntHihito, «u lawkd fur liartiig 
ie&ited hit decree wioftiag dw GnfotiBM calrudv. 
and for tnmg forwv4 d« lamU 4< Tinr'* Od 

eiodctlitm^{a>tT-<ii^«i. *=■ "■ , 

l>e i^ hft iqMtod •« iM Mi* aW ^ tM^ 
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change of calendar, and in the eye of t]ie people, hnrry 
the eanda of old Time's lioiir-glass by a pen-stroke, 
made possible what an ancient proverb declared eonld 
not be — " a inoon on the tliirtietli day ; " this proverb 
being an expression equivalent to something totally 
impossible. 

However much the country folk disliked it, the 
Tokio people were ready for the change, and right 
merrily did they welcome it. The day before New 
Year's, though one of bnsy preparation, is as inter- 
esting in foreign eyes aa the I'cal day itself. All 
good Japanese, to prepare properly for New Year's 
Day, must be as busy as bees. The whole Lonse 
must be cleaned from rafter to door-sill. All the 
thick, soft mats mnst he taken np, beaten, and 
fiiiaken, and the pedestrian in the streets had better 
Btrap on a pair of goggles, and keep his nose and 
month shut to what the good Lord made him of. 
All the pots, kettles, and utensils of every sort mnst 
be cleansed and aconred, and tiio worn-ont ones re- 
newed. Everyone, except the beggars and lowest 
poor, bnya a new coat and a pair of straw or wooden 
shoes. The hlmho or poor man takes his old coat out 
of pawn, and raises heaven and earth to get some 
cash, enough to buy some fish or condiments to give 
festal variety to the everlasting boiled rice, which is 
eaten three times a day in every honse in Japan. 
Every shop-keeper must square his accounts, pay liia 
debts, and be ready to laj" all his business and care 
aside for a week. The official prepares for a two 
weeks' rest. Only once a j'ear is a universal Sabbath 
seen in Japan, and that is on New Year's Day. The 
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like iL Tliey were made of etniw mats laid over a 
frame of wood, and tied together with rice-straw 
rope. Ill tiieni were sold ll»e ejinbols of New Year 
rejoicing. Most of ilie booths were tasari-ya for 
the sale of fresli gi-ecii i ioe-etraw, twisted like horns 
of plenty, or in long cables for stretching across gate- 
waj's, or in oval loops, in festoons, or in lieavj fringe. 
Other booths sold ready-boiled red priclly lobsters, 
oranges with long stems, ferns, or bamboo stalks. 
Witli these emblems every lioiise and temple thi-ongli- 
out tite empire of Japan is decorated. 

Already the streets of Tokio look as thongb they 
had been suddenly tranefomied into a garden. In 
decorating for New Year's Day, two pine-ti-ees ai-e 
Bet lip in front of each high-class honse, at a proj>er 
distance on each side of the gate, and a generous 
bundle of split firewood is bonnd around it for a 
base. The tall stalks of the spray-like bamboo rest 
against the pine, and rise far above it, so that the 
delicate bamboo and deep pine contrast their tints. 
All along the front eaves of tlie honse, or from pine 
to pine, are stretched twisted straw cables, with 
fringes of straw and strips of white paper hanging 
down. The rice from the province of Uigo is the 
most delicions in the empire, and miniatnre bags of 
it are piled np to typify wealth and ahnndance. 
Over the door is nailed a c-ylindrical piece of char- 
coal, an orange, pieces of sea-weed, sprays of fern, 
and an oak-leaf. Sometimes a pei'sitnmon, which in 
Japan is very sweet and as large as an apple, is added 
with the orange, or takes its place. "The fir-tree 
and the bamboo are emblems of long life, as is also 
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Huddciily lie wished to leave; tlie regnlarily and I'e- 
spectabilitf wei-e too much for liim, and he shortl/ 
after appeared on the etreet dressed as slovenly, and 
WSB as frct^iient and iion:iadic with his meals as of 
yore. 

The various venders of infallible specifics, and tlie 
vrholc ti'ibe of petty waudering street merchants, 
knew this to be their opportnnity, and plied their 
eloqnence and skill to the detriment of many a green- 
horn's purse. The rope-walkers, the tumblers, the 
man whose children played theatricals, the fortune- 
teller with his bundle of bamboo splints, the man 
who swallowed a sword and ran lone; steel pvoii^ 
into his nose, the adept at palmistry, the sellers of 
rat poison and infallible cement, silver-plating pow- 
der, etc., were in their best spirits. The oculists, 
barbers, dentists, quacks, and all the indoor profes- 
Bionals, wei-e radiant witii work and orders. Every- 
body seemed to be going home with a package in his 
hand. As for the countrymen, they weie in fnll 
force to see the sights. I can always tell the Japan- 
ese inaka when he conies to town. He stares at the 
foreigner as if his eyes had at last deceived him ut- 
terly. Why the foreigner should be a foreigner, and 
liave ngly blue eyes, and brown hair like a dog, and 
wear hair on liis face, seems to be explainable only 
on the theory tiiat all foreigners are either descend- 
ants of dogs, or are tiie rejected models which the 
gods threw away before they wrought their perfect 
work on the incomparable children of Japan, 

Befoi'e the new shrine for the household gods is 
set up, the devils hi the Louse must be driven out. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

JAPANESE ABT, ABTESTS, AKD AKHS^iSS 

THE anthor of " The Mikadoes Empire,** while 
living in the city of FukoL in the |)«OTiiife of 
Ecbizen, as well as in the inipeiiil caqpfttaiL spent 
manv honrs with the native artists, and in stndTing 
the processes of the artisans of Japan. The follow- 
ing chapter written bv him is condensed from Seri^ 

Japan is the land of sorprises. Amoi^ things 
nnexpected. none strikes the visitor or resident nxwe 
than the environment of art and its makers One 
sees :lia: tlie love of tlie beantifnl has penetrated to 
the lowesi classes, that taste is hisriuT refisaed, that a 
lor^ ^e^^>eo::ve of hisiorv has civen a bdicksrvmnd 
on: of wl::>ii exqa;s::e dT>wefS of genios have 
Ko»>n:e»i, liisi t2:e verv shxi>e o€ tbe fingers seen« 
^ liierslly on everx hinc,*' sci:5?ests delicsior and enn- 
niri;^ si:ll : ve: wl:er^ ar>e the tfcv-^v^des aad studios ! 
IrisSie tie dTreII;::i§?< wber\? an? the iNrvcaes^ porce- 

tSeTc^Si of wl::it we ::riai::trie to be ftt?n:t3WWi. si^igiest 
sSirizvS^'CtT :Tsei:f. Rj^relv aire linrir-je^ of viitu visible. 
Tbi' wivW vtJiSi oi v*iv:,iait:vc:i sc^ii^^escs <KEtr»ie fim- 

;a3ii AiMink-^ <«»3i V ^^ £. jeo w£i2t ecK^:aiste 



JAPANESE AKT, ABTISTS, AND AKHaAXS 

THE aiitlior of "The Mikado's Empire," wliile 
lining ill the city of Fiikiii, in the province of 

Eeliizeii, as well as in the imperial capital, spent 
many hours with the native artists, and in studying 
the processes of the artisans of Japan. The follow- 
ing chapter written by him is condensed fram Scri^ 
ne/s Magazine : 

Japan is the land of emprises. Among things 
unexpected, none strikes tlie visitor or resident more 
than the environment of art and its makei's. One 
sees that the love of the beantiful has penetrated to 
the lowest classes, that taste is highly refined, that a 
long perspective of history lias given a background 
ont of which exqnisite Howers of genins liave 
bloomed, that the very shape of the fingers seen, 
"literally on every hand," suggests delicacy and cnu- 
ning skill ; yet where are the factories and studios J 
Inside the dwellings, where are the bronzes, porce- 
lain, and bric-a-brac ! The honse and living-rooms, 
devoid of what we imagine to be furniture, suggest 
simplicity itself. Karely ai-e articles of virtu visible. 
The whole east of civilization suggests extreme fru- 
gality, if not poverty. One wonders how Europe 
aad America can be so filled with e-squisite works of 
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art, once exported from, but now no longer to be 
easily duplicated in, "Everlasting Great Japan," 

Tliese impressions, so often expressed by others, 
were sliared by the writer twenty-two years ago, 
wben he first trod the soil of tbe Honorable Coimtry, 
One year's life as a lone foi'eigner in a daiinio's castle 




town, and three years in the national ciipital, with 
much travelling and many visits to palaces, temples, 
feudal mansions, and artists' homes, did not greatly 
dnll tbe edge of sni-pi-ise. Then, the richly stocked 
shops and factories in the treaty ports, flamboyant 
with gay daubs and over-decorated wares which sell 
well abroad, had scarcely more than a beginning. 
Then the snbdivision of labor, now increasingly 
praetised, and the crass products of prison toil were 
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nnlieard of. Tlie emblazonry of paper fans, um- 
brellas, and walL hangings, iiBuallj tlie product of 
prison labor, and which make pcrpetii:il red Bunsets 
in onr sea-sliore tabernacles, had bnt begun. 

Things wero normal, and the Holy Conntiy had 
been but recently defiled by the alien. The colleetoi', 
pni-cliasing agent, and specially accredited emissary 
of innscmn and publisher were not then in the land. 

Yet tbe art, the artist, aud tlie artisans were there. 
Gradually one was able to discover the foimdi'ies and 
atelier?, and to ferret out the secrets aud learn the 
curious vocabulary of the liandieraftsmen. "When 
familiar with the sword-wearing gentlemen and the 
intelligent merchants, the appreciative lover of art 
could carry temptation to their pi'ide and often to 
their pockets, and thns win many a rai'o ciu'io. 

One found that these high-bred folks were averse 
to vulgar display, or to what might tempt tbe tax- 
collector or the spy — that natural and relentlesB para- 
site of Japanese fendalism. There were many cansea 
tending to simplicity of domestic interiors besides 
poverty. Thei-e was the ever-present dread of fire — 
" tlie flower of great Yedo " — in wbieb city a day 
passing without a conflagration was a novelty amount- 
ing to a national event. No fire-insurance company 
existed, and the stream thrown on a blaze by the 
hand-engines borne on men's shoulders, and filled • 
with buckets and dippers, conld hardly outrival a 
Chinese laundryman in the aet of sprinkling elothee. 
Hence, nearly all valuables, and especially art treas- 
ures and heirlooms, were iept insured in the dozo, 
a fireproof storehouse attached to every dwelling of 
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importanpo. This fireproof bnilditig, made of timber 
coated witli a foot of iniid and liard-fiiiisli of plaster, 
contained "hidden treasiuea of darknesB" in the 
form of lacquei-, ivory, crystal, porcelain, pottery, 
bronze, books, toys, and i-obes. 

Tiie fine-art store, ancli as one still sees in tho in- 
land cities, is a modest affair in oue or two I'oomB, 




probably half the stock being exposed at one time. 
The proprietor sits befoi-e his brasier, in wliicli a 
ball or two of the clay-and-chai'coal powdei' sraonld- 
ers, and will fnrnish a friendly and gratnitous enp of 
tea to all callers. He wipes tenderly the crystal yon 
ask to see, and seems personally attached to eaeli 
of his darling tea-pots, candlesticks, or pen-holder 
cases, as to a child. Far from showing any eager- 
ness to sell, the old-time dealer, in what foreignera 
irreverently dnb "cnrioe," appeared ioatli to part 
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with Iii3 wares, A sale seemed to gvieve liiin, de- 
spite tlie tlinnks and proEnso ci>riip!irnentasliowei-ed 
oil yon fur lioiioritig liis " liiit " with your " exalted " 
presence. There is tlio rielily pictured screen, with 
a "water-brow mountain" or beetling-precipicc-sea- 
aud-ship picture, or " the nutnuiii views of many 
trees ; " tfio kakei/u>no, or hanging wall pietorea, 
with poem in calligrapbic character, or with bamboo 
and stanza ; the rare old pottery, witli the signature 
or seal of " Mr. Old Ink " npon it ; wliile the drink- 
iug-enp'a inscription reads, "Everything (literally, 
one hundred things) goes jnst as we please ; " while 
to the discerning eye every shape, design, border- 
decoration, or flgnre is snggestive, or even eloquent, 
of the ideas and lore of Asiatic humanity, of its lit- 
erature, religion, and interpretation of nature. Ko 
art in any land is more symbolic and suggestive than 
that of Japan, despite tlie plea of the linguists that 
the language and people are devoid of imagination of 
the Aryan standard. 

Art and social life were united. It was not un- 
common for gentlemen to meet together and enjoy 
the products of locul artists and artisans, and to com- 
pare notes and criticisms. Tiie unique institution of 
OAa no yu {tea and hot water), which, probably more 
tlian anything else, developed the porcelain industry 
in the archipelago of Japan, served also as a eehool 
for the production of, and education in, native art. 
China and Japan drink tea, and the starting-point of 
their fictile art is the tea-cup (to which we barbarians 
have added a handle) with the cover or lid (which 
Europeans liare turned upside-down, and madeiiito 
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R saneer), even as the riee-bowl is perlinps the origi- 
nal unit of tlieir potteiy. In Corea, Bpeakiiig broadly, 
no tea is i-aiged or drunk ; and Corea hae no porce- 
lain, tiiough of old, even as the Arab Bailors tell us 
and her tombs reveal, famous for her pottery. The 
Cka no yu, or tea-making ceremony, is an elaborate 




fioi-ial ritual. It was invented, bo it U said, \>y tlio 
great Ilidejoelii in the eixteeath centiirj', to tiini 
away the thonghle of liis titcn of war from srins to 
polite etiqnette — two lliinga for which tlie JapaiiCBO 
lisve a gcnins. Pcq«tiial peace wa* to he kqit l>y 
means of artistic grace atid enthu8ia«m hi astthiAw*. 
This peaceful policy failed of iU urigiitiil pitrpobe, 
but it gave a mighty iniptiliie to Itie ceramfe art, 
whidi wae eet on a firm XtsuHa when Ilidcyoshi'e gen* 
craU invaded Corea and by lile urderit tiaiiiifcrrcd, 
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not only tlie Coreaii pottevs, but almost the entire 
national iiidnstiy to Jsipan. 

In old Japan there were no academies, large ate- 
liei'8, or pLCtii re-eel lei's, na in Europe. Each painter 
liad hie studio in his home, and was assieted by ^vife, 
cliildren, pupils, retaincre, or relatives; qv lie went 
off to spend weeks or months at the monasteries, tem- 
ples, or feudal mansions, filling orders for patrons. 
Some of the most famous basked in the sunsliine of 
the imperial court, enjoying ehowers of gold; wlnlo 
others gained the aureole of immortal fame, roam- 
ing, slowly and miserably, from place to place. The 
schools founded by, and the traditions of, these old 
masters are still mighty in Japan, I^ot a few artists 
who gain 8 respectable living, and even fame, de- 
pend almost entirely on copying the sketches or 
models handed down from the past. Instead of find- 
ing stimulus in improvement, or inspiration in nature, 
they continually reproduce the same stock of ideas 
and set of symbols. A friend of mine, calling on a 
Tokio artist, criticised a peculiar and unnatural treat- 
ment of the horse's joints and limbs, asking why the 
artist did so. " Oh," replied the man of hrnshes and 

pigments, with a tone of protest, " the niastcr 

always did so." 

So far as I know, liowever, the better class of 
painters sketch from natnre. The freshly plucked 
spray of blossoms, the potted plant, the bird or in- 
sect actually canj;lit and caged, or the real crane in 
flight or feeding in the rice-Geld, is their true original. 
On one occasion, wanting to have some sprays of tlie 
deep-sea " glass plant," or Hyalonema mirabilis, so 
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itioiinted in a lacquered Btand timt their jewel-like 
eliceu would be visible, I gave an order for a dai, 
or stand to a goJd-lacqnei-er in Fnkiii, stating that I 
wished its design to be a Biinriee on the rocks at tlie 
seii-side. He at once repaired to Mikiini, the near 
marine village, and Bketched tlie cliffs, rocke, ocean- 
waves, and rising sim ; after which he reproduced 
his india-ink sketch in gold and vartiisii. 

The ecrecn is a honsehold article, nearly ubiquit- 
ous, and has the advantage of presenting many panels 
for a series o£ pictures, sucli as Heaven, Earth, and 
Air ; Rock, Clond, and Water ; Youth, Middle Life, 
and Old Age; Deer and Maple, Tiger and Bamboo, 
Hain and Sparrow, and other associated ideas so dear 
to the Japanese eye and mind. The artist's assis- 
tants prepare the panels, while llie wife is busy on 
the sheets of silk, and the daughter grinds colors. 
Taking his place on tlie floor, without a mali stick, 
bnt with two brushes in his hand, ho sketches Spring 
and Autumn, as typided in the pliiin-blossonis and 
full-blown chrysanthemum. Immobility and Mo- 
tion, shown by rocks and flower, the conplets of Bird 
and Grass, Moon and Uai-e, or the triplet Plum, 
Bamboo, and Pine, quickly appear under his facile 
brush. The rich costume of the artist and his fam- 
ily, and the general air of comfort and luxuiy, liai-d- 
ly represent tiie average historical fact, for most ai"- 
tists were poor. In the old days of feudalism they 
lived in the diiimios' capitals, or clustered in Kioto 
or Yedo. Now they are most numerous in tlie mod- 
ern capital of the Mikado, and the most prosperous 
artists are those who deign to draw designs for deoo- 
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rators, or serve, witli a salary, under tlie manufactur- 
ing coi-porations which are rapidly centralizing art 
and labor. When, howevei-, an artist is invited out 
to display his achievements, for a cousideration, lie 
dons his best clothes and expects a fair equivalent 
for his fine plirensy. 

The aspects of nature which llie Japanese artist 




studies lovingly are not like tlie glacier-polished and 
drift-deposited landscapes of Northern Eui'ope and 
America. Volcanic and alluvial formations are most 
common in this Pacific archipelago, and though the 
traditions of Chinese and Corean masters sway his 
brnsli, the Japanese artist reproduces with commen- 
dable faithfulness many of the moods of nature. 
The national tenderness of appreciation, and senti- 
mental interest in nature, as mirrored in ancient 
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poems and beUee-lettres, dute from the priineval pe- 
riod, wliGii tlie Suiii-iso Land was fresli to the new 
dwellers amid its wonders. Tlie wrinkled liilla, mul- 
titudinous valleys, lava-cones, mountain -ranges, water- 
falls, and vegetable forniB lend easily the lines wliich 
can be made to appear in lacquer paintings. 

In Che typical gold-lacquerer's sketch, peerless Fnji, 
dwarfing into insignificance the thatched cottages, 
the fowls of the air, the scant cultivation, suggest 
the spareely settled regions remote from cities, and 
tell of Bolitnde — man alone amid natnre, and liis 
pnny power over her. An art symbol, nearly the re- 
verse, narrates its story without words, bnt in a suffi- 
cient language of its own. Tliis is a San-siii picture, 
having in it, as the term denotes, mountains and 
water. Natnre is etill here, but tamed and made 
man's assistant. The thatched " moon-viewing cham- 
ber," or "cottage of outlook," the atone lantern, " to 
give light during the long dark night," the wicket 
gate and hedge, the rastic bridge, the Mandarin 
ducks, or love-bii-ds — emblems of wedded joy, the 
storks — living prophets of longevity, the smoothly 
worn paths, the well-cnrb and rope-bncbet, are there, 
all snggesting man's enjoyment in, and harmony 
with, nature. Perspective and Western artistic re- 
quirements are subordinated to the form required 
for the gold-lacquerer's art. With vamish, metal, 
and color he will translate the india-ink sketch into 
a snperb picture finished in buniislied gold. Tliia 
art of lacquering is based on the graphic and pic- 
torial arts, and is one of the noblest in which Japan 
excels. 
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Japan now marrnf act urea and exports, anniially, ar- 
tistic prodncts to tlie value of millione; labor and 
still are move centralized, and manufacturing meth- 
ods gradually approach those of the West. In old 
Japan, clay-worker, moulder, haker, and decoratcn- 
were nsually in one room, and often were one person. 
The average "establishment" was a father and son, 




a fausbaud and wife, or a small coterie of relatives 
living under a single roof. Now a subdivision of 
labor reigns, processes are carried on under several 
roofs, and the artists or decorators cluster at the 
capital. 

It is even common now to dig the clay at some one 
of the two hundred and fifty beds known, load it on 
junks, and ship to favurcd manufacturing places, 
where it is ground, beaten, levigated, kneaded, 
moulded, and the biscuit fired and clnaed. Tho raw 
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listeria], after being ground, stamped, and washed, 
is further treated with hoe, trowel, and basket-sieve. 

The finest eort is beaten with from three to six 
tliousand strokes of a club, so as to be fully tempered 
for the wheel, or for those articles which are built 
rather than moulded. When ready for the baking, 
the first for the biscuit of dry clay, the second for the 
glaze, a peculiar kind of charcoal is used, and the fire 
is kindled from a spark struck with fiint and steel 
which every smoker carries at his belt. 

In tlie stanza translated by Mr. Edward Greey, 
some poet has written : 

" The potter moulds the ola; npoa the wheel, 
And behold a jar valued at a tew cents ; 
The artist takes his brush, decorates the ware, 
And lo ! the piece la irorth the ransom of a great VBrrior." 

These porcelain painters rank among the highest- 
class artisans, and live and dress well. They are in- 
telligent brain-workers, as well as experts with the 
brush. Of course most of the finest designs, and all 
the original ones, are drawn by the pictorial artist, 
and the decorators work from the sketdies furnished 
them. In the maimfactiire by bulk and contract, 
however, the usual stock iu trade of Crane and 
Stream, Rock and Sea-waves, Foam-drops and Pet- 
rels, Cloud and Dragon, Chinese poetry, idealized 
landscapes, or the ropei'toire of graphic designs in fig- 
ure, are followed by rote. Artists know by heart, 
and have known for inanj generations, these stand- 
ard art symbols, which are recognized and inte 
even by children. Streaking and banding in g 
color are done on a wheel turned by the fingers. For 
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tea-pots either of Corean, Chinese, or Japanes 
or model, a great vai-iety of pigment ia used. 

The critic and historian who is yet to write the 
story of art in Japan, from pre-historic time to this 
twenty-fourth year of Meiji (civilization in enhght- 
ened peace), will discviniiuate nicely between what is 
borrowed and what is original. The folding fan. 




modelled on a bat's wing, the arts of lacquering, 
sword -making, cloiaonnd on porcelain, and some of 
the methods of decorating faience are of native ori- 
gin ; bnt of bronze casting and the secrets of alloy, 
nieito, and metallic work, tell-tale philology often 
betrays a Corean, Chinese, Persian, or Indian origin. 
Bronze ie" Chinese raetal," and some of the names 
of tools and processes, as I learned them in the shops, 
are but mispronounced Corean. Beni, or Beiiigari 
(ronge), seems to point to Bengal, just ae hriki, for 
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" hliek," is only the Diitcli word for tin in tlie mouth 
of tlie man who eschews the letter I. Tlie Bhfipea 
and models of old temple ornaments and flower vases 




point nnmistakably to Pefsian origin, even as the 
native annals report Japanese einbassiea meeting 
those from Pei sia at the court of the Middle King- 
dom. Er'asiers, incense-holders, water-tanks, stand- 
ing lanterns, memorial tablets, and tomb-doors give 
abundance of opportunity to the bronzist to show his 
skill in handling masses of metal. Tlie images of 
Great Buddha at Nara, Kamakura, and elsewhere, 
show what Cellinis of Japan can achieve in colossal 
works of art. 

The casting of a public inomiraent in situ, snch as 
a memorial lantern, column, or Buddha, is usually a 
public and outdoor affair, attended with festal hilar- 
ity. Furnaces, bellows, casting-pots, tools, and ap- 
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pHaiiees are broiiglit to, or prepared at, the spot, and 
tlie details are watched by holiday crowds. For tlie 
fusing of larger masses, and in more ambitious pro- 
jects, a form of bellows that suggests old-fashioned 
suction fire-engines is used. Tiien from fonr to 
twenty men oscillate the see-saw air-box that drives a 
fnnons blast tlirongh the single or triple tuyeres. 

For the finer statue, or has-relief woi'k, a mould of 
clay and wax is made, dried, and heated to melt the 
wax and leave space. On ponring in the fnsed alloy, 
what remains of the wax is melted, fired, and iost 




(cire perdue). In the fiiiisliing I'oom, the bnrre left on 
the casting are removed, the filing is done, and the sur- 
faces are polished, or made ready for silvering, fire- 
gilding, inlaying, or coloring. Turning on the lathe 
is deftly done, thongli in its nse half the power ap- 
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plied is lost. At this rntle wooden macliine, the man 
wlio turns the shaft witli a strap pulls both backward 
and forwai-d, so that the braas-tnnter holding the 
chisel mnst actually wait dining every alternate rev- 
olution for the article set on the chnck to come ronnd 
again right side up. Yet, despite this crnde form of 
lathe, in which fifty per cent, of power is lost, and 
bnt few revolntions made per minute, stiperb work is 
tnnied off. Tlie Western handicraftsman will note 
tJmt the piimp-drill, and possibly other tools supposed 
to be European in origin, are common to his Nippon- 
ese brother. 

Yet tliese exquisite pieces of jewelry, called so-gan, 
aa well as those now turned ont in forms more snited 
to Western tastes, by the goldsmiths of Tobio, are 
made in a space and with appliances that seem ridi- 
culona. Witli the floor for a seat, at low benches, 
and with home-made tools, the raw material is 
melted, the sheet metal planislied, annealed, or sol- 
dered, and the chains and ornaments are filed or pol- 
ished. Instead of a draw-bench for wire-making, 
the floor, the hands and feet, a pair of pincers, and 
jwrforated plate constitnte the machinery ; while the 
coloring, plating, and acid processes are carried on in 
a few pots and jars, and the fire-gilding is done with- 
out hood or covering, often to the deti-iment of tlie 
Jiealth of the workmen. 

Tlie boys seen in nearly all the places of skilled 
labor snggest what is the fact, that apprentices begin 
to learn their trades nmially much earlier than in onr 
country, ao that when majority is attained tlie mas- 
tery of the craft is thovoiigb. Another striking fent- 
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me of the Japanese system is that of heredity. 
Sltill runs in fanjily lines. Not a few of the famous 
artisans of the present decade are descendants in the 
ninth, tenth, and even twentieth generation, of tlie 
fonnder of the establishment. I once employed a 
carpenter in Fnkiii, who was prond of his ancestry o£ 
wood-workers through twenty-seven generations ; and 




the temple recoi'ds show snch boasting to be trne, 
thongh often adoption interrnpts the actnal blood line. 
At a paper- naker's establishment in Awotabi, in 
Echizen, I dined with the proprietor, whose fathers 
first established the indoatry a millennium ago, the 
national history showing also that the Coreans, be- 
fore the ninth centuiy of our era, visited the place. 

Next to Buddhism, the mother and nnrse of fine 
arts, fendaliam was the special patron and stimulus of 
the Japanese higher artisan, A glance at the arms 
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and armor of a captain of old Japan's chivalry, bucIi 
as Miuatnoto Yosliitsiin(S, shows how his full equip- 
ment summoned most of the fine aits to the service 




of the soldier. Tlie harness of hide and chain armor, 
silk and steel, brocade and lacquer; the helmet and 
breaat-plate of chased gold and silver ; tlie dragon-in- 
signia of cast and chiselled metal ; the silken banner, 
woven, embroidered, or painted with the ancestral 
blazon ; the polished triumphs of the qniver and 
arrow maker's art, the doublet bow of wood and 
cane ; the sword-rack from the gold-lacqiierer's hand ; 
the bear-skin shoes and tiger skin-sheath, the shark- 
liide grip, and cnnously wrought dirk seahbai-d, made 
a panoply to which the masters of many arts con- 
i tributed, when they laid all forms of animal and 
kregetable life and mineral products under tribute. 
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Crowning all other crafts was that most noble and 
most honored of the a word-maker, who, by the help 
of the gods, presided over the birth of " the samurai's 
soul" — the bright, nnsuUied blade of Yamato. 

Now, though the old motive and environment have 
gone, and Japan is becoming modern, civilized, and 
commercial, may we not hope that the liereditary 
manual skill, physical adaptation, and real artistic im- 
pulse to ti'anslate beauty into art may foi" centuries 
yet be regnant in Everlasting Great Japan. 




CHAPTER XXIT. 

THE JAPANESE AND THEIR MYTHOLOGY 

THE Japanese people offer more than one problem 
to the etlinologist as well as to the historian. 
Many points will nndoiibtedij jet be made clear, ns 
our cliances for more thorough i-esearch increase ; 
but at present the foundation of the Empire, the 
origin of the race, ai'e involved in equal obseuntj, 

Tlie first and most natnral euppoaition would be 
that the archipelago of Japan must have been peo- 
pled by a Tartar emigration. There is evidence of 
vei-y ancient relations between Corea, Japan, the 
Eurile Islands, and even Kamtschatka ; for that 
chain of islands which extends northward, and then 
eoBtwai'd to the American peninsula of Alaska, across 
the Pacific Ocean, resembles the dismantled piers of 
a gigantic bridge, and suggests the idea of a miaira- 
tion which must have been possible, even witli the 
most primitive forms of navigation. But in tracing 
back the historical traditions of the Japanese toward 
their origin, we meet with no nomadic and conquer- 
ing hordes, but, on tlio contrary, with peaceable 
tribes of hunters and fisliers, under the name o£ 
" Ainos,'" a native expression which signifies " men," 
scattered along the shoi'cs and over the islands of the 
North Pacific. 

These Altnos have not the oblique eyes, the high 
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cheek-bones, or the ecattering beards of tho Mongol 
race; they are a short, thick-set people, with large, 
round lieads, and are especially distinguished by the 
remarkable thickness of the iiairy growtli which 
covers their skins. Tliey seem to have been contem- 
poraries of tlie extinct cave-beara. 

The coBinogoiiy and early mythological system of 
the Japanese are somewhat mixed with those of the 
Chinese, but tlie two elements can be readily sepa- 
rated. The Chinese pliiloeophers, for example, imag- 
ine a primitive, eternal snbstance, which contains the 
germs of everything that exists, divided into two 
clasees, tho Tang and tlie Ying. The Yang is the 
active, masculine principle, or primitive force; the 
Ying is the passive, feminine principle, or primitive 
mattei" ; and all things in the universe are tho result 
of a combination of the two, 

The Japanese theory, on the other hand, supposes 
a succession of immeasurable periods of time, during 
which the creation of the world was accomplished in 
the following order : 

During the chaotic period, three beings coexistent 
with creation, separated the eartli from the heavens. 

In the second period, a series of seven celestial 
dynasties symbolizes the formation of the different 
elements. 

Then, all the elements Laving been prepared, the 
definite creation of the world was brought about by 
the action of the last pair of celestial deities, the 
spiritual combination of whose attributes produced 
Japan, while from the deities themselves descended 
five generations of eartlily deities, the last of whom 
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was Jirnmu Tenno, the founder of the dynasty of 
tlie Mikados. 

In the simpler form, which is familiar to the peo- 
ple, there are many ent'imia details of creation. 
AVliat may be called the " Genesis" of the Japanese 
Bible commences as follows : 

"In the beginning there was neither heaven nor 
earth. 

"The elements of all things formed a liqnid and 
troubled niass, similar to tlie contents of an unde- 
veloped egg, in which tlie white and the yellow are 
still mingled together. 

"Ont of the infinite space which this chaos filled, 
a god arose, called the divine Snpreme Being, whose 
throne is in the centime of heaven. 

"Then came the divine Creator, exalted above the 
creation ; finally the divine Creator, who is the eub- 
limo Spirit. 

"Each one of these three primitive gods had his 
own existence, but they were not yet revealed be- 
yond their spiritual natures. 

" Then, by degrees the work of separation went on 
in chaos. 

"The finest atoms, moving in different directions, 
formed the heavens. 

"The grosser atoms, attaching themselves to each 
other, and adhering, produced the earth. 

" The former, moving rapidly, constmcted the 
vault of the firmament which arches above our 
heads; the latter, being slowly drawn together in a 
solid body, did not form the earth until at a much 
later period. 
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" When the earthlj matter still floated as a fisli 
tliat eoines to tbo Biirfaee of the waters, or as the 
image of the moon that trembles on a limpid lake, 
there appeared between the heavens and the earth 
sometliing similar to a piece of reed, endowed with 
movement and capable of transformation. It was 
changed into three gods, wliieh are : tJie August One, 
reigning perpetually over the Empire ; he who reigns 
by virtue of water ; and he who reigns by viiiue of 
fire, 

" All three were of tbe male sex, becaiise they 
owed their origin to the action of the Divine reason, 
alone. 

" After the three first males, there came three pairs 
of gods and goddesses, reigning over the elements of 
wood, metal, and earth. 

" This second dynasty contained as many goddesses 
as gods, becaase the terrestrial united eqnally with 
the celestial reason in pi-odueing them. The fii-st of 
the seven gods commenced the creation of tbe earth, 
and all together personify the elements of the crea- 
tion. 

"The era of the celestial gods, commencing with 
the first and terminating with tbe last male and fe- 
male pair, who were called Izanagi and Izanami, con- 
tinued for millions on millions of yeare." 

But the world, and, moat important of all, the Em- 
pire of Japan, was not yet created. The account 
given, therefore, is very circumstantial. One day, 
when the god and goddess were sitting together on the 
arch of tfie sky, they happened to talk of the possi- 
bility of there being an inferior world. " Let us see," 
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siiid Iziuiiiyi to liis goddeas, " whether there is not a 
world buried under those waters which we see below 
us." Thereupon he plunged down liis diamond- 
pointed javelin and Btirred about with it in all direc- 
tions. As lie withdrew it some drops of salt water 
fell from the diamond point, and, condensing in their 
fall, formed the island whicli is called Ouo-koro- 
shima. The pair then descended upon this island, 
and detennined to make it the beginning of a grand 
are] li pel ago, to be created by the united labors of 
both. 

They first separated, one torning to the right and 
the other to tlie left, and made the circuit of the is- 
land. When they met, the goddess, transported with 
joy, cried out; " How happy I am to see you again, 
my dear and amiable spouee ! " But the god, annoyed 
because she had anticipated him, replied : " My posi- 
tion as your hnahand gives me the I'ight to speak fii'St ; 
why do you usurp it % Your haste is of bad omen, and 
in order to avoid its consequences, we must begin our 
circuit again." 

Tiie second time he spote first, crying out, as soon 
as he perceived the goddess : " How happy I am to 
see you again, my dear and amiable spouse ! " From 
this time forth, notiiing internipted them in the work 
of creation, which was accomplished in the following 
order : Izanagi raised from out the waters the island 
of Awaji, then the mountainous Yamato, rich in fruits 
and with fine harbors ; then the othera in suceeaaion, 
nntil the Empire of the eight great islands was com- 
pleted. The smaller islands were then made, six in 
niuuber; and tho islets ecattered here and there 
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formed theioBelves afterward, from tlie mixture o£ 
tlie eea-foam and the deposits of the rivers. 

Tlie country thus created beiug desert and unin- 
habitable, Izanitgi called into life eiglit millions of 
genii, wlio descended all at once on the archipelago 
and produced au abundance of vegetation. Besides 
these, he created the ten thousand things, out of 
which liave come everything that can be found on 
the earth. 

Ou her part, the goddess Izauami created the genii 
of mines, of water, of aquatic plants, of alluvial soil, 
and of fii'e. When the woi'k was done, the paii' made 
their habitation tliere, and became the progenitors of 
the five dynasties of terrestrial deities, from whom, 
after another immeasurable lapse of time, ai'e de- 
scended the i-aces of men. Their oldest daughter, the 
goddess of the sun, is still adoi'ed in Japan, even by 
the rationalistic sects. 

The youngest eon of the laet terrestrial god of the 
fifth dynasty, named Jimmu, subjected all the ad- 
jacent islands to his sovereignty, at the age of forty- 
five, and united them in a single empire. lie was the 
founder of the dynasty of the Mikados, and is like- 
wise worshipped at this day under the name of " the 
glorified ruler of the iieavens." The date of his ac- 
cession to the imperial rule, as given by the Japanese 
histoi'ians, corresponds to the year 660 before the 
Christian era. This is the point where their human 
history commences, although, for many centuries 
later, it retains a fabulous character. The very cir- 
cumstance that the Japaoefe cite their early mythol- 
ogy as an evidence that they are not related to the 
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Cliinese, or any otlier ueigliboiing peojile, soems to 
indicate that portions of it may have been invented j 

for that special purpose. 

Nevertheless, it seems very probable that the civili- 
zation of the Japanese, in its essential characteristics, 
had an independent origin, and that its earliest seat 
was ill the central part of the great island of Nippon, 
near where the cities of Kioto and Osaka now stand. 
Tlie worship of the Kamis, or ancestral deini-goda \ 
(which muat not be confounded with the reverence j 
paid in China to the ancestors of families), existed in I 
Japan as long ago as tradition reaches, and it poB- i 
Besses some features whicli are found in the religious J 
observances of no other race. There are chapels dedi- 
cated to the several kamia in all parts of the empire ; 
but they are most numerous and celebrated in the I 
Boiithern islands. 

These chapels are called Mir/as. They are always j 
built in the most iiietnresque localities, and especially I 
where there is a grove of high trees. Sometimes i 
splendid avenne of piues or cedars conducts to the sa 
cred place, which is always approached through one 
or more detached portals, called toriis, like the pylae 
of tlie Egyptian temples. The chapel is nsnally set I 
npona hill, natural or artificial, bnttressed with Cyclo- 
pean walls, and with a massive stone stairway lending I 
to the top. At the foot of the stairs there is a small | 
building containing a tank of water for ablutions. 

The chapel itself is usually small, and very simple I 
in its plan, much resembling the native dwelling- 
house. Three sides are closed, and one is open to sun J 
and air. The wood-woi'k is kept scrupulously clean^ 
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and llie floor is covered with tlie finest matting. Tlie 
altar, wliich stands alone in the centre, is ornamented 
witli a plain disk of metal, bnt no statues or symboli- 
cal figures are to be seen, and very rarelj' emblems 
of any kind. Nevertheless, there are Bometimee 
stationed, at the head of the staircase, outside of the 
chapel, sitting figures resembling dogs and unicorns, 
which are said to represent the elements of water and 
fire. The interior is generally hung with strips or 
I'ibbons of eoJored papei', the exact significance of 
whicli is not yet clearly understood. 

The chapels are also ornamented, by their pious 
votaries, with colored lanterns, vases of pei-fnine, and 
of flowers or evergreen branches, whicli are renewed 
as fast as they wither. At the foot of tlie altar there 
is a heavy chest with a metal grating, through wliicb 
fall the pieces of money contributed : it is hardly nec- 
essary to say that the priest carries a key to the box ! 

These viiijas were originally commemorative 
chapels, erected in honor of Japanese heroes, like 
that of Tell, by the Lake of the Four Forest Can- 
tons. The pi-ince of the province which had given 
birth to the hero, or where his deeds had been per- 
formed, took upon himself the cJiarge of keeping the 
cliapel in repair; there was no priest to officiate at 
the altar of the i(;aOTJ, no privileged caste interposed 
between the adorer and the object -of his worship. 
Tlie act of adoration, in fact, pei-formed before the 
mirror (representing tliat bequeathed by tlie goddess 
Izanami to her children), passed beyond the gnardian 
spirit of the chapel, and reached the supreme god 
above him. The chapel, therefore, was open to all, 
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tlie worehip was voluutary, and offered as tlie iudi- 
vidual iiiiglit clioose, no ceremonial being preBcribed. 

With the introduction o£ BiiddhiBin, however, an 
ituportant change took place. The new faith was 
Gnfficiently incorpoj'ated with the old to transfer the 
chapek to tlie special charge of prieets, and to inti-o- 
dnce, iu place of the voluntary, formless worship of 
the people, a system of processions, litanies, offer- 
ings, and even of luiracle- working images. Indeed, 
ahnost the only diffei'ence between this system and 
the worship of the saints in Catholic countries lies 
in the circumstance that the priests who officiate only 
put on their surplices foi' the occasion, and become 
eccniar again when they leave the chapel. 

The ancient religion, based on the native mythol- 
ogy, is called Shinto, oi' the Way of the Gods. From 
the ninth to the nineteenth century the Kiyobn,-or 
mi.\ed form of the Shinto religion, prevailed among 
the masses. At the emperor's com't in Kioto, the 
pure rites of the old cult were always maintained. 
About one liundred years before the opening of 
Japan through modern treaties, a revival of pure 
Shinto began, which cuhtiinated in 1S70, when many 
of the old temples were purged of all Buddhist em- 
blems a[id furniture, and restored to their austere 
simplicity. So far as Japan lias auy established reli- 
gion, it is Shinto, and the Mikado or emperor is its 
bead. In 1888, there were in the empire 156 grand 
temples of state, 192,875 smaller temples or shrines, 
sei'ved by 14,548 keepei-s. The Buddhist temples, 
nsually lai-ger and the centres of greater religious 
activity, numbered 71,973, with 51,377 priests. In 
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general, Shinto expresses tlie ancestral and jintiiotic 
side of the religion of the Japanese, while Buddhism 
satisfies more fully the ci-avinga of the intellect and 
emotions. 

The most sacred Shinto shrines are in the prov- 
ince of Ise, to which devotees make pilgrimages. It 
was for entering one of these shrines with his boots 
on that even a Jap.tnese cabinet minister lost his 
life. The Imperial Palace in Tokio has a sanctuary 
in which are kept the regalia and emblems of divine 
authority, the miiTor, crystal ball, and sword. On 
iasniiig the Constitution of 1S90, the Mikado first 
worshipped his ancestors, and then took the oath as 
follows : 

"We, the Snccessor to the throne of Onr Pi'e- 
deeessors, do humbly and soleumly swear to the Im- 
perial Fonnder of Our House and to Our other Im- 
perial Ancestors that, in pnrsunnee of a gi'oat pol- 
icy co-extensive with the Heavens and the Earth, We 
shall maintain and secure from decline the ancient 
form of government. . . . May the Heavenly 
Spirits witness this Our Solemn Oath." 

The first article in the Constitution states that, 
" the Empire of Japan shall be reigned over arid 
governed by a line of Emperors unbroken for ages 
eternal." Mr, Arinori Mori, formerly Japanese Min- 
ister at Washington and London, and at the time of 
his assassination by a fanatical Shintoist, tbo Mikado's 
Minister of Education, thus tersely describes the 
three religions of old Japan : 

The Bnddhist believes in a future life, dependent 
upon the principle of cause and efEect. 
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The Coiifnciaii, in a pi-osent life, guided by the 
reason of iiiminnit;. 

The Sliintoist, inapastlife, and lie lives in fear and 
revei-eiice of the niemoi-ieB of tlie dead. 

All persecution of Christians ceased in 1872, since 
which time the discipluB of Christ have steadily in- 
creased. Under the constitution (Article xsviii.) 
" Japanese subjects shall, within limits not prejudi- 
cial to peace and oi'der, and not antagonistic to their 
duties aa subjects, enjoy freedom of religious belief." 
The nominal Cliristian population of Japan now 
numbers half a million. With the Bible in the ver- 
nacular, and many of the ablest intellects of Japan 
won to the faith of Christ, the new spiritual force has 
already profoundly inoditied the native life and litera- 
ture. Cliristianity is now one of the recognized re- 
ligions of Nippon. 



CHAPTER XXm. 



THE LITERARY AGE OF JAPAN 

JAPAN borrowed lier letters, writing, literatnre, 
and mnclt of her civilization from China. The 
first inti-odnetion of Chinese ideas is aeeociated with 
Fiiji-Tama, as the following story from Griffia'a 
" Japanese Fairy World " Bhows: 

Of all the beaTitiful objects in " the land of the 
lioly gods," as the Japanese call their connti-y, none 
are more beautiful than Fuji Mountain and Lake 
Biwa. The one is a great cone of white snow, the 
other is a sheet of heaven-bliie water in shape like a 
lute with four strings. 

Sweeping fivam twenty sqnare leagues of space out 
of the plain and rising fourteen thousand feet in air, 
Fuji-San, or Fnji-Yaina, easts its sunset shadow far 
ont on the ocean, and from fourteen provinces gleams 
the splendor of its snowy crest. It sits like a king 
on his throne in the heart of Snruga Province. 

One hundred and thirty miles to the west, as the 
crane wings her flight, in the heart of Oral, is Biwa 
Ko, the Lake of the Lnte. It is sixty miles long and 
as blue as the sky whose mirror it is. Along its 
banks rise white-walled castles and stretch mulberry 
plantations. On its bosom rise wooded islands, white, 
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bnt not with frost; for thonsanda of lierons nestle on 
the branches of the trees, like lilies on their sterns. 
Down nnder the lihie depths, say the people, is the 
Dragon shrine {Riii Gu), where dwell the dragon- 
helmed Kai Riu 0,and his consort, the sheH-crowned 
Queen of the World Under the Sea. 

"Why do the pilgrims from all over the Empire ex- 
claim joyfnlly, while climbing Fuji's ciiider-beds and 
lava-blocks, "Iain a man of Omi?" Why, when 
quenching their thirst with the melted snow-water of 
Fnji crater, do they cry out "I am drinldng fi'om 
Lake Eiwa ? " Why do the children clap their hands, 
as they roll or sail over Biwa's blue snrface, and say, 
" I am on top of Fuji-Yania ? " 

To these qnestions the Japanese legends give an- 
swer: 

When Heaven and earth were first created, there 
was neither Lake of Biwii nor mountain of Fuji, 
Snniga and Omi were both plains. Even for long 
after men inhabited Japan and the Mikados had 
rnled for centuries, there wasneitlier earth so nigli to 
heaven nor water so close to the under-world as the 
peaks of Fuji and the bottom of Biwa, Men drove 
the plow and planted the rice over the very spot 
where crater and deepest depth now are. 

But one night in the ancient times there was a ter- 
rible earthquake. All the world shook, the clouds 
lowered to the earth, floods of water poured from the 
sky, and a sound like the fighting of a myriad of 
dragons filled the air. In the morning all was serene 
and calm. The sty was blue. The earth was as 
bright, and all waa as " white-faced," as when the 
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sun goddess first came OTit from her hiding in the 
cave. 

The people of Oini awoke, scarce expecting to find 
either earth or lieaven, when lo ! they loolied on wliat 
liad yesterday been tilled land or barren moor, and 
there was a great sheet of blue. Was it sky ? Had 
a sheet of tlie " hhie field of heaven " fallen down ? 
Was it the ocean ? Tiiey came near it, tasted it. It 
was fresh and sweet as a fonn tain-rill. They looked at 
it from the hill-tops, and, seeing its ontline, called it 
" the lake o£ the four-stringed late." Others, proud 
of their new posBession, named it the Lake of Omi, 

Greater still was the surprise of the Snniga peo- 
ple. The sailors, far out at sea, rubbed their eyes 
and wondered at the strange shape of the towering 
white cloud. Was it the Iwakura, the eternal throne 
of Heaven, come down to rest on earth out of the 
many piled white clouds of heaven ? Some thought 
they had lost their reckoning ; but were assured when 
they recognized familiar landmarks on shore. Many 
a cottager woke up to find his house, which lay in a 
valley the day before, was now far np on the elope, 
with the distant villages and the sea visible ; while 
far, far above shone the snowy head of a mountain, 
whose crown lay in the blue sky. At night the edges 
of the peak, like white fingers, seemed to pluck the 
stars from the Milky Way, 

"What shall we call this new-born child of the 
gods ? " said the people. And varions names were 



"There is no other mountain so beantifulin all 

the earth, there's not its eqnal anywhere ; therefore 
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call it Fuji (no two 8iicli), the peerless, the match- 
less mountain," said one. 

" It is so tall, so comely, bo gi-and, call it Fuji (rich 
scholar, the lordly mountain)," said another. 

" Call it Fuji (never dying, the immorta] moun- 
tain)," said a third. 

"Call it, after the festal flower of joy, Fnji" 
(Wistaria), said another, as he decked the peak of his 
hat with the drooping clnsters of the tender blue 
bloaaora, " It looks blue and pui-ple in the distance, 
jnat like the fuji flower." Various as the meanings 
of the name were, they sounded all alike to the car. 
So, without any quarrelling, all agreed to call it Fuji 
and each to choose his own meaning. To this day, 
though many a learned dispute and the scratching of 
the written character on the sand with walking-stick, 
or on paper with pencil, or on the palm of the hand 
with foi-eflnger takes place, all pronounce the name 
alike as they rave on the beauties of Fuji-Yama. 

So went forth into the countries bounding "tlie 
four seas" the belief that there was a white moun- 
tain of perfect form in Japan, and that whoever as- 
cended it would li ve long, and even attain inmiortality ; 
and that somewhere on the mountain was hidden the 
elixir of immortality, which if anyone drank he would 
live forever. Now, in one of the kingdoms of far-off 
China there lived a rich old king, who had abundance 
of treasures, health, and many children. But he did 
not wish to die, and, hence, spent his days in study- 
ing the lore and arts of the alchemists, who believed 
they would finally attain to the transmutation of lead 
into gold, find the universal solvent of all things, the 
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pliiloBopher'a stone, the elixir of life, aud all the 
wondrons secrets wliich men in Europe long after- 
ward labored to discover. 

Among the king's sages was one old man of mighty 
wisdom, wlio had heard of the immortal mountain of 
Japan, and, learning of the manner of its appearance, 
V concluded that the Japan Archipelago contained the 
Fortnnate Isles and in it was the true elisir of life. 
He divulged his secret to the king, and advised him 
to make the jonrney to the Land of the Rising Sun. 

Overjoyed at the good news and the faithfulness of 
hia loyal sage, the king loaded him with gifts and 
honors. He selected five litnidrod of the most heauti- 
fnl youths and virgins of his kingdom, and, fitting 
ont a fleet, sailed away -to the Happy Isles of the 
East. Coasting along the shore until they recognized 
the glorious form of the mountain, Fuji, they landed 
and began the ascent. Alaa ! for the poor king. 
The rongh sea and severe storms had worn on his 
aged frame, aud the fatigues of the ascent were so 
gi-eat, that before reaching the top he fainted away, 
and before the liead of the procession had set foot on 
the crater edge the monarch was dead. Sadly tliey 
gave up the search for the elixir of life, and, descend- 
ing the mountain, buried their master in the Province 
of Kii. Then, in their exuberance of youth and joy, 
thinking little of the far future aud wishing to enjoy 
the present, they sepai'ated in couples, married, arid, 
disposing of their ship and cargo, settled in the conn- 
try, and colonized the eastern part of Japan. 

Long afterward, when Buddhist believei'S came to 
Japan, one of tUem, clitnbing Fuji, noticed that 
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around its eimken crater were eight peaks, like tlie 
petals of their sacred lotus flower. Thus, it seemed 
to them, Great Buddha had honored Japan, by be- 
Btowing the saci-ed symbol of Nirvana, or Heaven, 
on the proudest and highest part of Japan. So they 
also named it Fuji, "the sacred moTintain ;" and to 
this day all the world calls this sacred inonntain 
Fnji-San, or Fnji-Yama, while the Japanese people 
believe that the earth which sunk in Omi is the same 
which, piled to the clouds, is the lordly mountain 
of Snmga. 

It was through these Chinese pilgrims, seeking the 
elixir of life, that the Japanese received tlieir first 
accounts of China. The Mikado, however, was cnri- 
ons to learn something more than the information 
which reached him in this way. He thereupon sent 
an ambassador to the ruler of the Middle Kingdom 
to beg of liim a copy of the annals of his court. His 
reqnest was not only granted, hut the Chinese Em- 
peror sent some literary men with the volumes, to 
translate and interpret them to the Mikado. In suc- 
ceeding centuries the Chinese language was taught 
in Kioto, the relations between the two sovereigns 
became more intimate, and it was soon fashionable at 
the court of the Mikado to make use of the Chinese 
characters for the noble and lapidary styles, as well 
as to quote passages from the classics and to compose 
lyric poems in the manner of those of the Flowery 
Kingdom, 

China thus exercised upon Japan a literary infla- 
ence which may be roughly compared with that of 
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the Hellenic cuttui'e upon Europe. It ie said that 
wlieii the heroic Japanese Empress Jingu conquered 
Corea she brought awuy a gi-eat collection of Clii- 
neae literary worke, books o£ the Buddhist writei's, 
treatises on medicine, and new instruutcnts of music. 
Tliese were considered the moat precious trophies of 
the expedition. 

Their admiration for the arts and letters of China, 
however, never led the Japanese to esteem her peo- 
ple veiy highly. Tliey continued to import Coreati, 
and even Chinese teachers of the language, of nnigic, 
morals, aud philosophy, but the latter occupied a 
position among them somewhat like that of the 
Greek Sophists among the old Eoraans. The stndi- 
oti6, pacific, and mercantile character of the men of 
Nanking was rather a subject for contempt with the 
chivalrous and warlike Nipponese. 

Thus the Japanese literature, although developed 
under the influence of Chinese models, succeeded in 
preserving a certain originality. Nevertheless, as it 
was imprisoned at the court of Kioto in the forms of 
a conventional society, it was obliged to move inces- 
santly in the round of prescribed subjects, and to seek 
a perfection of style in the strict observance of aca- 
demic rules. The authors composed terse distiches, 
as laborjonly produced as the dwarf trees; they at- 
tempted to describe the ocean in a couplet. 

The native engravers have preserved for us the 

features of the writers who excelled in tliis species 

of performances. Their portraits are always accora- 

pa* ■ ' — '" the subjects of their poetic masteipiecee, 

of the sea is invariably represented as 
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Bf.juatting on the sand ; another is lost in the contem- 
plation of a fleur-de-lln f a third has a branch uf 
peach -blossoms ; and thei-e are poets of rice, of the 
biitteffly, of the maple tree, of the crane, the moon, 
and oysters 1 We even meet with a yonng gentleman 
who has been carried down to posterity by a sole- 
cism. His father, eager to avenge the lienor of his 
family in regard to purity of style, is drawn as heat- 
ing over the head with a cushion the penitent son, 
who kneels before him. 

There are somo localities which are specially famous 
ill the annals of Japanese poetry, snch as Mount 
Ivamo, where the great Sho-mei composed his book 
of odes beside a torrent, listening to the grasshop- 
pers; and, near Tokio, a monastery, where the prince 
of Odawara foniid refuge on a stormy night, and, on 
leaving the nest morning, gave the prior a poem in- 
spired by his adventure — which poem made the for- 
tune of the monastery. 

The literary intercourse with China continned for 
centuries. The growth of the Japanese in literary 
taste and in elegance of style was recognized by their 
neighbors, and in a.d. 815 the Chinese contempo- 
rary of Charlemagne and Haroim El-Raschid sent an 
ambassador to the Mikado, for no other purpose than 
to offer him a poem. 

The cultivation of the poetic art, at that time, was 
carried to the pitch of heroism by a noble maiden of 
the court of Miako. The beautiful Ono no KomatsU 
is usually represented in her portraits as kneeling 
before a wash-bashi, and carefully washing from the 
page the linos she lias just written. Her passion for 
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the perfection of style was so strong that sht; never 
knew any other. 

Altliongh admired for lier talent, she became the 
object of jealonsy, and, being defenceless against the 
hoBtility of the court fops, whose advances she had 
repelled, slic fell into disgrace, and was vednced to 
the lowest stage of niieeiy. For many & long year 
she wandered from viilage to village, tlirongh the 
fields of Xippon, a solitary woman, walking barefoot, 
leaning on a pilgrim's staff, and carrying in her left 
hand a basket, wherein were i-olls of manuscript and 
some scanty nourishment. Locks of white hair fell 
from nnder the broad straw liat which shaded her 
lean and wrinkled face. "When this poor wnnian had 
taken her seat in the threBliold of Bonie temple, the 
children of the town gatliered aronnd her, attracted 
by her sweet smile and the fire which still gleamed 
in her eyes. She then tanght them to repeat verses 
which celebrated the beauties of the creation. Or 
sometimes a studious monk would respectfnlly ap- 
proach her, and solicit the favor of oue of her manu- 
script poems for his collection. 

The Japanese people preserve to this day, with an 
almost religious veneration, the memory of Ono no 
Komatstl, the wondei-ful woman, the inspired virgin, 
nnassnming and severe towaini herself in the lap of 
fortnne, but gentle, patient, fervently devoted to her 
ideal, even in extreme age and the deepest adversity. 
SliQ is the most popular figure in the poetic pantheon 
of the old empire of the Mikados. 

The great literary age of Japan is said to have 
commenced with t!ie reign of Ten-chi, tlie thirty- 
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ninth Mikado, who lived in the latter half of the 
seventh century. Tliis prince took upon liimaelf the 
task of purifying the national idiom, and the services 
which lie rendered in this respect, as well hy his wiit- 
ings as by his institutions of education, have placed 
liim at the head of the hundred poets of the aiicient 
dialect which is called the language of Yamato, from 
the name of the classic province of Nippon — corre- 
sponding to the Attica of Greece. The most impor- 
tant literary productions of the eightli centnry are, 
t!ie " Book of Antiquities ; " " Descriptions of all the 
Provinces of Japan ; " the " Kojiki, the Bible of the 
Sliinto lleligion ;" the "Kihoiigi, or Annals of the 
Empire," a collection of natural legends; the fii-st 
great " Collection of a Myriad Leaves " o£ poetry ; 
the " Book of the Usages of the Mikado ; " and a 
Universal Encyclopredia, in imitation of the master- 
pieces of erudition and iiuagination in this line al- 
ready possessed by China. 

From the eighth to the twelfth centnry tlie chief 
work of the literary men was to commit to writing the 
natit'ual traditions, poems, ritual, laws, and customs. 
The stream of literatui'e flowed in two channels, Ilis- 
tory, science, and law wei'e written in classic Chuiese, 
while poetry, i-omances, sentimental travels, and belles- 
lettres were composed in the native idiom. It is a 
remarkahle fact that most of the works in pure litera- 
ture, which form the Japanese classics, are tJie work 
of women. The middle ages, from the time of the 
establishment of Kioto as the capital to the founding 
of Kamakura, is the golden age of Japanese litera- 
ture, and tiio standards of the language are from the 
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pens of women. These compme uta, or poems of 
tliu'tj--onc syllables admitting no foreign word ; tjioiw- 
gataH, or romances ; toshi, or miscellanies ; and niki, 
or diaries. In his " Classical Poetrj of the Japanese," 
Professor Basil Hall Chamljerlain has given na many 
Bpeciineus in English of these ancient Riid mediaeval 
poems, as in his other works lie has pointed out the 
peculiarities of tlie Japanese language. It is rarely 
that one finds, even in poetry, a direct impersonation 
of an abstract idea such as eontinnaily color and vi- 
talize our own thoughts and modes of expression ; yet 
here is one from an anonymous poet. 

"Old Age ianot a. friend I wish to meet, 
And if some day to see me he elionld come, 
I'd lock tbe door as he walk'd up the street, 
And cry, ' Most honor'd sir I Tm not at lioma.' " 

Oldest and most appreciated of the romances are 
"The Bamboo -cutter's Romance," composed in the 
tenth, and the " Genji Monogatari " in the eleventh, 
century. Both have been put into English. The first 
tells o£ a tiny maiden from the moon, found in a joint 
of bamboo by a peasant. Resplendent and lovely, she 
not only defies noble lords, to whom she assigns impos- 
sible tasks, but even the Mikado falls in love with her. 
Despite an army of two thousand bi'ave archers posted 
around the bamboo-cut tei-'s hut to prevent her flight, 
she escapes in her father's chariot to the moon, weary 
of this world. She leaves behind her the elixir of 
life which the Mikado orders to be burnt on Fuji-San, 
which thenceforth is called Fiiji-San, the immortal 
mountain! The Genji romance, now the acbnowl- 
17 
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edged Btaiidard of tlie liiiigiiage, was composed a.d. 
1004 \>y a court lady, to satisfy tlie desire of llie dow- 
ager empress for a novel, or fresb and entertaining, 
literature. Lifting the curtain fi'om the old court life 
in Kioto, Mnrashi, the lady author, ehowa us "their 
poetasteriug, their amorous inti'igues, . , . their 
interminable moon-gazings and peiformanceB on the 
flute, and even minute descriptions of their dresses 
and of the parties they gave." 

During the long civil wars of the middle ages little 
that is noteworthy in literature was produced, but 
when peace was secured by ly^yas, and Yedo was 
founded, a revival both of learning and of authoi^ship 
began ; the literature of knowledge was cultivated 
under the patronage of the Sho-gnn; but in Mito, 
Echizen, Kioto, and other places was produced the 
literature of power, which moves men's minds. His- 
tory, poetry, archaeology, the ancient language, the 
Shinto religion, commentaries, tlie Chinese classics, 
translations from the Dutch, and even dramatic writ- 
ings, made men think, reflect, and criticise. It was the 
study of the literature produced chiefly by the Shinto 
scholars and the historical writers that formed the 
public opinion which finally overthrew tlie Sli5-gnn 
and the Yedo government, that abolished feudalism, 
aTid prepared Japan for the revolutions that have 
made her enter into Christendom. 



CHAPTER ixnr. 



THE Japaoeee hare n^A bees tfjuiioii -tntiM mwothh- 
ing flliiit op on their own uhoji^ Eren wijea 
scarcely known to the Enropean wond t// l^are an 
existence, their adventaroiu sailori roafi>ed ti^e deaft. 
The early Japanese literature u fall of referer>^^es to 
her priests, pirates, merchants, and envor^, who in 
distant lands of China, Tonqnin, Siam, India, and the 
Malay Archipelago told of the glories of the Kikado. 
Corea, however, was the special field of Japanese 
military activity. The repnted conqnest of this 
peninsnlar kingdom, and the story of the donghty 
deeds of the Amazonian Queen Jingn, do not, indeed, 
satisfy the requirements of modem criticism. NeV' 
ertheless, these alleged events have not only pro- 
foundedly colored the romantic and so-called hiHtori- 
ca! literature of the Japanese, but have also shaficd 
the ideals, and even the serious politics, of the na* 
tion. 

In " Japanese Fairy World,^ we have the h?gefids, 
expressed in an English form, which alH^> show 
how fruitfully they have touched the national iuj- 
agination, and have found expression in the native 
art. 
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THE JEWELS OF THE EBBING AND THE FLOWING TIDE. 

Cliiiiai was the foiirteeulli Mikado of tlie Land of 
the Gods (Jap;in). His wife, the Empress, was named 
Jingii, or Godlike Exploit. She was a wise and dis- 
creet lady, and assisted Iiec hushand to govern his 
dominions. When a great rehellion broke oat in the 
soiitli island called Kitiehin, the Mikado mai'ched his 
army against the rebels. The Empress went with him 
and lived in the camp. One night, as siie lay asleep 
in her tent, siie dreamed that a heavenly being ap- 
peared to her and told her o£ a wonderful land in the 
west, fnll of gold, Kiivei', jewels, silks, and precious 
stones. The heavenly messenger toid her if she 
wonld invade this country she would sncceed, and all 
its spoil wonld be hers, for herself and Japan. 

" Conquer Corea !" said the radiant being, as she 
floated away on a purple cloud. 

In the morning the Empress told her hnsband of 
her di'eam, and advised him to set out to invade the 
rich land. Bnt he paid no attention to her. When 
she insisted, in order to satisfy her, he climbed up a 
high mountain, and looking far away toward the 
setting son, saw no land thither, not even mountain 
peaks. So, believing that there was no country in 
that direction, he descended, and angrily refused to 
set out on the expedition. Shortly after, in a battle 
with the rebels, the Mikado was shot dead with an 
arrow. 

The generals and captains of the host then de- 
clared their loyalty to the Empress as the sole luler 
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of Japan. She, now having tlie power, resolved to 
carry out lier darling plan of invading Corea. She 
invoked all the kami or gods together, from the 
mountains, rivers, and plains, to get their advice and 
help. All came at her call. The kami of the moim- 
taina gave her timber and iron for her ships ; the 
kami of the fields presented rice and grain for pro- 
visions ; the kami of the grasses gave her liemp for 
cordage ; and the kami of the winds promised to 
open his bag and let out his breezes to fill lier sails 
toward Corea. All came except Isora, the kami of 
the sea-shore. Again she called for him and sat up 
waiting all night with torches burning, invoking him 
to appear. 

Now, Isora was a lazy fellow, always slovenly and 
ill-dressed, and when at last he did come, instead of 
appearing in state in splendid robes, he rose riglit 
out of the sea-bottom, covered with mud and slime, 
with shells sticking all over him and sea-weed cling- 
ing to his hair. He gruffly asked what the Empress 
wanted. 

" Go down to Riu Gn and beg his Majesty Kai 
Kiu O, the Dragon King of the World under the 
Sea, to give me the two jewels of the tides," said the 
imperial lady. 

Now, among the treasures in the palace of the 
Dragon King of the World under the Sea were two 
jewels having wondrous power over the tides. They 
were about aa large as apples, but shaped like apri- 
cots, with thi-ee rings cut near the top. They seeTiied 
to be of crystal, and glistened and shot out dazzling 
rays like fire. Indeed, they appeared to seethe and 
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glow like the eye of a dragon, or the wliite-liot steel 
of the sword-forger. One was called tlie Jewel of 
the Flood-Tide, and the other the Jewel of the Ebb- 
Tide. Whoever owned them had tlie power to make 
the tides instantly rise or fall at his word, to make 
the dry land appear, or the sea overwhelm it, in the 
fillip of a finger. 

Isora dived with a dreadful splash, down, down to 
Rill Gil, and straightway presented himself before 
Kai Rill O. In the name of the Empress he begged 
for the two tide-jewels. 

Tlie Dragon King agreed, and prodneing tlie flam- 
ing globes from his casket, placed them on a hnge 
shell and handed them to Isora, who brought the 
jewels to Jingu, wlio placed them in her girdle. 

The Empress now prepared her fleet for Corean 
invasion. Three thonsand barges were built and 
launched, and two old Kami with long streaming 
gray hair and wrinkled faces, were made admirals. 
Their names were Suwa Daimio Jin {Great Illnstri- 
ons, Spirit of Suwa) and Siimiyoshi, Daimio Jin, tlie 
karai who lives under the old pine-tree at Takaaago, 
and presides over nuptial ceremonies. 

The fleet sailed in the tenth month. The hills of 
Hizen soon began to sink below the horizon, bnt no 
sooner were they out of sight of land than a great 
storm arose. The ships tossed about, and began to 
butt each other like bulls, and it seemed as though 
the fleet would be driven back ; when lo 1 Kai Riu 
O sent ahoals of huge sea-monsters and immense 
fishes that bore up the ships and pushed their sterns 
forward with their great snouts. The shachihoko, 
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a man. Only a few were left out of the ten thou- 
sand. The warriors m their iron armor sank dead in 
the boiling wsfves, or were cast along the shore like 
logs. The Japanese army landed safely, and easily 
conquered the country. The King of Corea surren- 
dered and gave his bales of silk, jewels, mirrors, books, 
pictures, robes, tiger skins, and treasures of gold and 
silver to the Empress. The booty was loaded on 
eighty ships, and the Japanese army returned in 
triumph to their native country. 



I t. A. 

CHAPTER XXY. 



A JAONT IN ECHIZEN 

OF the many travellers who have written tlieir 
experiences in Japan, comparatively few have 
been beyond the great range of monntains which di- 
vides Hondo into two great slopes, with differing 
climates. In the southwest, the groups of provinces 
answenng to onr" Eastern," "Middle," or "Western " 
States, are distiugiiished as groups which bear the 
names, Monntain-shade, and Mountain Sun-side cir- 
cuit or region. Indeed, all of the nine divisions of 
Japan are either " sea " or " mountain " i-oads or 
regions. 

The Province of Echizen is in the North Land Cir- 
cuit. It has the large bay and harbor of Tsuruga, 
one of the few of either of these features on the west 
coast of Hondo, and the best of all. It was formerly 
the landing-place of many Coreans and other immi- 
grants from the Asian continent. In some respects 
it was like the old " Saxon Shore " in Eastern Eng- 
land. It is now the terminus of the railway fi'om 
Kioto. About twenty miles from Tsuruga is the 
city of Fukui, the name of which means Ilappv 
Well, or Well of Blessing, Here, for centnries, was 
the seat of the daimios of Echizen, with their castle 
and armed retainers. One of the first to lead in lib- 
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ei'al tbnitglit, aiid the renovation of Japan tLrongh 
Western civilization, was Matsadaii-a, lord of Ecliizeii. 
In 1862, ae the Tycoon's prime Diinister, he abolished 
the custom of the daimiue' forced residence in Yedu. 
As eoon as the civil war of 1^68 was over, he in- 
vited to his province, to organize pnblic schools on 
the American principle, tlie author of " Tlie Mikado's 
Empire," In this book, under the form of history, 
and in "Honda the Samurai," nnder the gnise of fic- 
tion, tiie latter has pictured life in a daimio's capital 
nnder the feudal system, and described the abdica- 
tion of the lord of Echizen, October 1. 1871. From 
that time forth, all the clansmen who had served di- 
rectly under their feudal lord became unconditional 
servants of the Hikado, their loyalty becoming pat- 
I'iotisin, their only &U7ii (country) being no longer 
Echizen, but Nippon. 

While in Fukni, the American teacher was invited 
to visit the manufactory in which paper was made 
for the Imperial currency, or kin-aatsu. The Japanese 
have understood for ages the art of paper money, and 
until 1872, the various daimios issued paper promises 
to pay. These stiff cards, of all shapes, sizes, values, 
and style of decoration, were usually worthless be- 
yond the province frontier. Hence the traveller 
must change his money vexatiously often. All these 
have long since been called in and burnt by the Im- 
perial Grovernmeut, which isaues instesd, round, 
milled, and beautifully stamped coins from the mint 
at Osaka. Besides goid, silver, coppei', and nickel 
money, the notes of the national banks, which are 
organized on the American system, and smaller pa- 
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per cui-rency issued by the Gove^ment, and jon,^ 
with Bvnibols from native mythology and p^ures 
from Japanese history, ftiniish cheaply the mertmms 
of eiEchange to the people. Instead of the IweDty^ 
three kinds of papei notes and forty-nine stjM of 
coinage in circnlaiion in 1S«7, there k no* a^ 
form money standard. 
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The village of Aotabi receives its name, say the 
native aiitiqnarieB, because Aotabi, one of tlie Mika- 
do's sons, lived here eariy in the eijth century. Ke,i- 
tai Tetino, the twenty-eighth Mikado, who reigned 
from A.D. 507 to 531, made this little village his resi- 
dence before greatness was thrust npon him. Even as 
far back as the eighth century, Corean envoys wei'e 
brought Lere to admire tbe beautiful paper made in 
the village. 

Our ride over the plain was devoid of incident, 
until we came to a little stream crossing the High- 
road, beside which was the execution-ground. The 
blood-pit was stained with a red pool that glittered 
in the sunlight, and on a pole close to the road was 
nailed, with an iron strap and three nails driven into 
the skul! to keep the face upright, the head of s 
counterfeiter. By splitting open the thick card- 
money and pasting false backs on the good halves, 
the penman, who thongh clever conld not escape 
detection, was able for a few weeks to make fifty per 
cent, profits by his frand and added skill. A notice- 
boai-d affixed to the pole explained tersely the grim 
facta. My interpreter translated it for me, and we 
rode on. 

We reached our destination at four o'clock p.m. 
Onr coming had been heralded by the cook sent 
ahead in the morning, and the whole village was in 
waiting to see its first foreign visitor. According to 
cnstom, the village officials came out beyond the 
gates to receive and welcome ns. Falling on their 
liands and knees, they bowed their hands to the 
gronnd, and bade us welcome. As we rode np the 
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village street the people, leaving off feeding silk- 
wormB, reeling silk, bowing cotton, or making paper, 
stood or knelt to have a good stare at their visi- 
toi^B. An American scarcely relifihes the picture of 
hnndreds of people on their knees before him. I 
Lave been in villages where the women and chil- 
dren knelt with clasped bands, as if in prayer, so 
great was their reverence to the officers or servants 
of their prince. 

The village street was lined witli hnndreds of 
boards set npriglit, upon which sheets of freshly- 
made paper were drying, and witii mats upon which 
bnshela of cocoons of silk were piled, ready for reel- 
ing. Before the house of the merchant who was to 
be our host tiie dense crowd parted, and we dis- 
mounted. Only a few of the too curiona came near 
to see the color of his eyes and hair, and to try to 
understand some of the chattering of the foreigner. 

I e.xtended my hand to mine host, who looked at 
it, and then turned with an imploring glance of in- 
terrogation to my interpreter for information as to 
what such a manceiivre might mean. Handshaking 
being unknown, and my host being too polite to sup- 
pose that his guest wanted to borrow cash, tooth- 
picks, or a handkerchief, he finally understood that 
he was to put his hand into mine. Accordingly, liis 
limp left hand was laid unresistingly in the right 
hand of the foreigner. Invohintarily, his digits were 
shaken for him and gently returned, uninjui-ed. 
Whereupon, thinking it was the best joke in the 
world, he burst out laughing, and the ice of con- 
straint melted into a flood of soeiabilitv. 
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In live minutes tlie liorees were in tlieir etalle, 
being nibbed with wisps of straw prepai-atoi-j to 
their dinner of beans, while their masters were led 
inside to an ample airy room in the rear of the 
house, outkiokiMg upon a garden of dwai-f-maple and 
pines, hydrangeas, azaleas, giant white lilies, and 
mimic inonntains and hills, down which a waterfall, 
after waking tiny thunders, leaped over silveiy peb- 
bles into a pond gleaming with gold-fish and gay 
with tnrtles. A rockery, with grotto and miniature 
precipices, lent mimic wildness to the scene. Above 
n8, towej'jiig far aloft, was tiie grassy bosom of the 
mountain, " Sun-field," on which the village lay. 

Beforo we Iiad entered the lionse our sahitationa 
and congratulations \vere snfficieiitly profuse, accoi'd- 
ing to my western ideas, but these I fonnd were 
merely preliminary to the grand ceremonies. No 
sooner were we fairly in the room in which we wei^e 
to rest, than there ensued a scene of frightful polite- 
ness. Mine host and Hiyoshi, the samnrai, after 
confronting each other, aa if by a signal, dropped 
suddenly on their hands and knees. For a moment 
nothing is visible but a polished scalp on its way to 
the matting. ]3nnipl went both heads upon the 
floor ; up they bob, down on the floor again, then np, 
then down again, until bowe, bobs, and bumps uura- 
ber four each, sucking in their breath violently each 
tirao. Mine host having finished, Miyoshi turns to 
Iwabucbi, my interpreter, who spreads out liia robes 
like CEesar, and manfully passes through the ordeal. 
I now find ont why the Japanese liave no hair on 
their foreheads. Having finished the most serioua 
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1 out tlicii' broad troiiEei's, piitl out their fans, 



md ply tliem vigorously. 
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filled. A pretty littie girl of about tliii-teen, 
iu a gay robe of euininer fabric, of the Japanese 
Dolly Vardeii pattern, with a crimson siik gir- 
dle around her waist, and her hair dressed upon a 
riDg or pad of crinkled bine crape, trips in with a 
tohacco-han, or gold-lacqnered fire-box, and kneeling 
down, bows her head on her prone pahns, and then 
springs nimbly up, to reappear with baby cups of tea 
and a little stand containing candies, laid ou ptire 
white paper. 

Onr host is fat, jolly, and chatty. His ancestoi'S 
have lived in the same village and followed the same 
business for six hundred years. Parts of the present 
dwelling are three hundred years old. The mam- 
moth tree that shades his honse was full-grown when 
his forefathers arrived. In one wing of the house is 
the family oratory, in which is the family shrine, and 
in which the ancestral robes are kept. Would we 
like to see it? We should. Wo cross over a long 
veranda-like passage and enter the room, which is 
about thirty feet long and ten feet wide. At one 
end is the gorgeous altar and image of Amida, tlie 
chief of tlie Buddhist pantheon, on which are written 
in gold letters, on a black lacquered ground, the 
names of my host's forefathers. Some of them are 
dim and black with the stains of centuries. Beneath 
the main altar is another image of Buddha in Nii'- 
vana — on a lotus flower — and before it are the " bell. 
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liook, and candle" used in daily worship. In a por- 
celain bowl of aslies, stand glowing bundles of fra- 
grant wood, irreverently Btyled "JOBS sticke " by tlie 
infidel, which waft little clonda of incense before 
great Buddha. From a cabinet to the right, iiiy 
host takes out, one after another, autograph albnniB, 
with the handwriting of emperors, warriors, shO- 
guns, court nobles of Kioto, and the poetry of Jap- 
anese sages. Swords, perfntne - boxes, gii-dles, writh- 
ing-boxes, etc., presented by mikados and sho-gnns, 
were exhibited in rich profusion. After a delightful 
bom- spent among these family relics, considerably 
of greater antiquity than those which petrolenm no- 
bility could show, we walked out to see our host's 
paper factory. 

On the other side of the house from the garden, in 
the large yard, sat a dozen boys and gii'ls on their 
heels, with a pile of twigs and boughs of the paper- 
mulberry tree {Broussonetia paj>yr!fera\ from which 
the great bulk of Japanese paper is made, and with 
which the hill and monntain-sides of the village were 
covered. The pa per- mulberry gi-ows to be from six 
to eight feet high. The boughs, after being cut, are 
dried and then macerated in water, nntii the outer 
green bark can he stripped from the inner white mem- 
brane. Engaged in this latter work, nnder a series 
of sheds, and bending over a stream of slowly-running 
water, were several dozen gii-ls and women, who, by 
alternate picking and washing, separated the dark and 
brittle outer bark from the white elastic strips of inner 
membrane. Much time and patience were requii-ed to 
do this completely, and then the bundles of limp 
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in wrapping round presents is figured or stamped in 
colors with many designs, such as Fuji-Yama, baskets 
of frnit, sea-aliells, literary designs, etc. One kind of 
paper is so light that it looks as if woven of blandied 
spider's thread. The manufacture of paper from rice- 
stalks is a considerable industry in Japan, and the 
hark of several other kinds of trees, besides tliose 
mentioned, serves as material for paper stuff. In gen- 
eral, Japanese paper is exquisitely soft, of silky lustre, 
and e.\aet]y suited to tiie manner of writing in vogue 
in Japan and China, where a brush is a pen, and the 
so-called "India" ink is the writing pigment em- 
ployed. All varieties of Japanese paper are very 
tough, and some of the stronger kinds defy all at- 
tempts to tear them. Softness and tonghness are its 
distinguishing qualities. 

We returned from the paper '■ mill " to our room, 
and discussed Japanese finance and politics, with more 
longitude than latitude, until supper-time. This over, 
we sought our beds. Padded quUta, six feet by four, 
were brought in, and two laid over each other formed 
our bed. No bedsteads, sheets, feather pillows, or 
linen of any sort belong to a pure Japanese bed, 
though our sleeping dress and quilts were of the finest 
silk. Plaid silks are almost exclusively used as bed- 
ding, and the Japanese in America have curious as- 
sociations recalled when they see a dress of that once 
fashionable pattern on a lady's form. A mosquito- 
net is next put up, which is nearly the size of the en- 
tire room, and properly called "mosquito-house," 
How such a small pest ever received such a !ong name 
as mosquito passes the comprehension of the Japs, 
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Blfliited in tlie snn, so that they diy witli little sliriiik- 
age, hard and flat. In wet ■weatlier, or wlieii hnei- 
nesB is proaaing, the drying- boards are transferred to 
a room in which a liot cliarcoa! fire is kept burning. 
The pressing of the paper is done by an ordinary 
wedge or lever press, and a finishing gloss is pnt on 
in very much the same manner as Jeather is polished 
or ironed in onv country. 

All this would be insufferably tedious to an Ameri- 
can manufacturer, and would not pay in a land of 
high wages, like ours. My host listened with min- 
gled delight, and with the penumbra of a doubt in his 
face, to my description of the machines used on the 
Wissahickon, at Colioes, and at Bath, I made in- 
quiries concerning the wages paid to hia employ6s per 
diem. The bark-pounders and dippers were paid 
eiglit tempos (cents) a day ; the sti-ippers and washers 
six cents. From hia establishment, in which he em- 
ployed forty persons in all, after paying wages) ex- 
penses for fuel, transportation, taxes, etc., he was able 
to lay up yearly a handsome sum — that is, $1,000, 
He was considered a rich merchant. 

Our host had facilities for manufacturing paper of 
various colors, qualities, sizes, and thicknesses. Let- 
ter paper was one of his specialties. Tliis, in Japan, 
is usually six inches wide, and in sheets about eigh- 
teen inches in length. When needed for use, the 
sheets are pasted lengthwise togethei', so as to make a 
roll. 

A " long letter " in Japanese is a matter of six feet 
or more. Ladies' note or letter paper is perfumed, 
gild-edged, or red-bordered, A kind of paper used 
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in wrapping ronnd presents is figured or stamped in 
colors with many designs, such as Fuji-Yama, baskets 
of frnit, sea-sliells, literary designs, etc. One kind of 
paper is so light that it looks as if woven of blanched 
spider's thread. The uianiif acture of paper from riee- 
stalks is a considerable industry in Japan, and the 
hark of several other kindB of trees, besides tliose 
iiientioTied, serves as material for paper stuff. In gen- 
eral, Japanese paper is exquisitely soft, of silky Insti'e, 
and exactly suited to tlie manner of writing in vogue 
in Japan and China, where a brush is a pen, and the 
so-called "India" ink is tbe writing pigment em- 
ployed. All varieties of Japanese paper are very 
tough, and some of the stronger kinds defy all at- 
tempts to tear them. Softness and toughness are its 
distinguishing qnalities. 

We returned from the paper " raill" to our room, 
Slid discussed Japanese finance and politics, with more 
longitude than latitude, until supper-time. This over, 
we sought our beds. Padded quilts, six feet by four, 
were brought in, and two laid over each other formed 
our bed. No bedsteads, sheets, feather pillows, or 
linen of any sort belong to a pure Japanese bed, 
though our sleeping dress and quilts were of the finest 
silk. Plaid silks are almost exclusively used as bed- 
ding, and the Japanese in America have curious as- 
sociations recalled when they see a dress of that once 
fashionable pattern on a lady's foim. A niosquito- 
net is next put up, which is nearly the size of the en- 
tire room, and properly called "mosquito-bouse." 
How such a small pest ever received such a long name 
us mosquito passes the coaiprehension of the Japs, 
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who call it Jca, We lie down beneath the green net, 
and our host, after bidding us " yasumi nasari " 
(may you have honorable rest), leaves us. The plash- 
ing lullaby of the tiny rill quickly woos us to sleep 
and to dreams of the far-distant meadow-brook and 
home faces. 



CHAPTER XXYT. 



AN OUTLINE OF JAPANESE HISTORY 

JAPANESE history sliowB that anciently, wlien 
tlie invaders from the mainland of Asia con- 
qnered the archipelago, the eystera of government 
was a rude aort of feudalism. The warriors of the 
leading clan, or houBe of Yamato, won tlieir power not 
only by superior weapons, courage, and strategy, bnt 
also by their dogmas, Tliey tauglit that their chief, 
or Miliado, was tlie descendant and i-epreHentative of 
heavenly gods, and that to disobey him was to be- 
come that awfnl thing in Japanese liistory called a 
cho-teH. After the introduction, in tlie seventh 
centnry, of Chinese letters and literature, the central- 
izing political system of the Cliinese Emperors was 
also borrowed, which still fin-ther tightened the coils 
of authority. Forthwith began those extensive mil- 
itary movements which reduced every tribe and 
province, even at the remotest bounds of the Empire, 
to perfect obedience to the Mikado. 

These long-continued movements of armies in the 
field had a romarkable influence in cansing, first, the 
separation of the people into the samnrai and far- 
mers, or the military and agricultural classes; and, 
second, in firing the victorions generals with the am- 
bition of becoming dictators at court in the name of 
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AN OUTLINE OF JAPANESE HISTOKY 

JAPANESE history shows that anciently, when 
the invaders from the mainland of Asia con- 
qnered the archipelago, the Byatein of govei'nnieiit 
was a rude sort of fendaliBm. The warriors of the 
leading elan, or house of Yamato, won tlLeir power not 
only by superior weapons, eoui-age, and strategy, but 
also by their dogmas. They tanght that their chief, 
or Mikado, was the descendant and representative of 
heavenly gods, and that to disobey him was to be- 
come that awfnl thing in Japanese history called a 
chb-tehi. After tlie introduction, in the seventli 
centnry, of Chinese letters and literature, the central- 
izing political system of tiie Chinese Emperors was 
also borrowed, which still further tightened the coils 
of authority. Forthwith began those extensive mil- 
itary movements which reduced eriGv-^ tribe and 
provuiee, even at the remotest bounds of the Empire, 
to perfect obedience to the Mikado. 

These long-continued movements of armies in the 
field had a remarkable influence in causing, first, the 
separation of the people into tlie samurai and far- 
mers, or the military and agricultural classes; and, 
second, in firing the victorious generals with the am- 
bition of becoming dictators at court in the name of 
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the Mikado. Tliis brought them ultimatelj' to blows 
and civil war, wliich further issued in the twelfth 
ceriturj, in the separation of the functions of "the 
Throne and the Camp." The Emperor remained 
the fountain of iionors in KiotOj but the Sho-gnn or 
general, possessing the ai'niy and treasury, rn]ed at 
Kamiiknra or Yedo, Under each successive line of 
shO-guns, more and more power was usui'ped, until 
even in the time of Hidej'oshi, the gi-ants of land and 
appointments to officee, castles, and provinces were 
made witiiout reference to the Mikado. Hence, 
foreigners thought Japan had botli a "spiritual" 
and a "temporal" emperor. Iyi5yas enlarged and 
stereotyped the system of ignoring Kioto and the 
shadowy Mikado. 

All this was the fact, and also the view of things 
from without; yet there were other facts and views 
unknown and unnoticed by foreignei's. 

The long peace from about 1600 until the appari- 
tion of Perry's ships enabled scholars to examine 
ancient history, and to prove what many patriots 
began to preach, viz., that the Tycoon was a usurper, 
the Mikado was sole ruler in right, and that even the 
feudal system was an accident. As soon as the Yedo 
ShO-gun signed a treaty with the "ugly foreigners," 
in which he styled liimself " Tycoon," or great prince, 
instead of the Mikado's lieutenant, the storm-clouds 
began to gather. The country was filled with renin, 
or detached liege -men. According to their proper 
status, these retainers of the daimios were called 
samurai, or servants of the trne Emperor. All over 
the Empire the cry was raised "Honor the Mikado 
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and expel the barbarian." At once tliey began sys- 
tematie attacks oit foreigners, in order to harass the 
Yedo government and make the keeping of treaties 
impOBBible. Breaking away from tlie Tycoon, the 
great daimios also transferred their whole loyalty to 
the Mikado, and their residences to Kioto, Erecting 
batteries at Sliiinonos^Iii, by imiierial order the 
Choshiii men fired on foreigTi vessels. The bombard- 
ment of Kagoshinia in Satenma by a Britisli, and of 
Shiraonos^ki by an alHed squadron, opened the eyes 
of the samurai to the power and resonruesof Western 
nations, and contribnted a powerfnl element in the 
swelling stream of inflnenees whicli was to transform 
Japan. 

The great sonthern clans, Satsuraa, Choshin, Hizen, 
and Tosa were able, in 1868, to form a coalition in 
Kioto, and to gain possession of tlie Mikado's palace 
and person. Tliis was the master-move in the game 
of Japanese politics. They at once checkmated the 
Tycoon and his followers by restoring the ancient 
form of government, aboliBhiiig the shO-gnnate, mov- 
ing the capita] to Yedo, which they named Tokio or 
Eastern Capital, and ratifying the treaties in the 
name of the Mikado. After a civil war of twoyear?, 
in which they were siiccessfnl, "the Sa-cho-to"— !i 
name made from the first syllable of Sa-tsnma, Cho- 
shiu, and To-sa — rnled Japan for twenty-two years, 
or nntii government by party, under the Constitntion 
of 1890, began : 

Henceforth, " Yedo " was bnt a vanished name for 
the great city on the Siimida River as it was before 
1808. Since that date the capital of Japan, both 
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einiueot cotnmonera. nouiinaled by t)ie Emperor. 
The lower honee consists of aboat tliree bimdred 
memberB, elected by citiKena wbo pay taxes iuto tlic 
national ti-easnry to tbe amoniit of fifteen dolIai*s 
yearly. The number of voters iii Japan is abont 
five bnndi-ed tlioneand. At its firat session in Tokio, 
tbe Diet rednced tlie bndget of •' the govei-nment " 
by about six millions of dollars. In its second ses- 
flion, in 1891, the bouse of repiesentativos showed 
itself so hostile to the ministi-y that, by recommenda- 
tion of the imperial cabinet-, the Emperor dissolved 
the lower and prorogued the npi>er bonse- New 
elections mnst follow within five mouths. 

In brief, it may l)e said that the new political 
stmctnre in Japan, while copying tbe Prnssian prin- 
ciple of inakiitg the niinistere responsible to tbe 
Emperor, and not to tlie Diet, instead of the British 
plan of making them responsible to Parliament, is 
based on native precedent and history. Kooted in 
tlie past, and in accordance witli the genius and 
necessities of the people, the outlook for the new 
constttntion is fnll of hope. It is also seen that llie 
irresjxmsible rnle of tlie Sa-clio-to, the elan combiiia- 
tion or committee which has ruled in the imperial 
name since 1868, is over, and that "goverunieiit by 
parly," even in Japan, hiis begun. And this is in 
Asia 1 
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been leplaced by codes based on those of Christen- 
dom, and justice is now administered by trained 
jndges and by educated lawyers. Tlie army and 
navy are organized on European models, and tire 
in a high state of efficiency. A national coinage, 
banking systems, and modes of taxation common 
throughout the Empii-e, have pnt established uni- 
formity and eqnal justice in place of the old com- 
plex feudalism, with its unequal bnrdens. Instead 
of the many classes of the Mikado's subjects, there 
are now bnt three, nobles, gentry, and cynimous. 

After tlie revolution of 1868, the feudal system 
was abolished, and the daicuios, nearly thi-ee hundred 
in number, called to live privately in Yedo; great re- 
forms and mighty changes wei-e the order of the day- 
Several insurrections, the greatest in 1877, being led 
by General Saigo Takamori, were put down at heavy 
cost of blood and treasnre. Political excitement 
was kept up by the liberals outside of tiio imperial 
cabinet, and in 1881, the pressure of public opinion 
was so great that the Emperor proclaimed that a 
Parliament would be formed in 1890. On the Iltli 
of February, 1889, the august document was pub- 
lished which made Japan a constitutional monarchy, 
and amid great pomp was delivered by the Emperor 
to his ministers. The elections took place in due 
form, and the imperial Diet met in Tokio, Novem- 
ber, 1890, for a session of 7iiiiety-nine days. 

Tlie upper house consists of the various grades of 
nobles, who hold their seats for varying periods, 
and by hereditary right, by election, and by impe- 
rial nomination. With them is a limited number of 
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eminent commoners, nominated by the Emperor. 
The lower house consiata of abont three bnndi'cd 
membere, elected by cilizenB who pay taxes into the 
national treasury to the amomit of fifteen dollitrs 
yearly. The number of voters in Japan is about 
five hnndred thout-and. At its first session in Tokio, 
the Diet reduced the budget of "'the goverameut" 
by about tiK millions of dollars. In its second ses- 
sion, in 1891, the Jiouae of representatives showed 
itself so hostile to the ministry tliat, by recommenda- 
tion of the iraperial ciibiiiet, the Emperor dissolved 
the lower and prorogued the upper house. New 
elections must follow within five mouths. 

In brief, it may be said that the new political 
stnicture in Japan, while copying the Prnssian prin- 
ciple of niahiiig the ministers responsible to the 
Emperor, and not to the Diet, instead of the British 
plan of making them roaponsihle to Parliameut, is 
based on native precedent and Itistory. Hooted in 
the past, and in accordance with the genius and 
necessities of the people, the outlook for the new 
eonstitntion is full of hope. It is also seen that ihe 
irresponsible I'nle of t!ie Sa-cho-to, the clan combina- 
tion or conjmittee whicli has ruled in the imperial 
name since 1S68, is over, and that "government by 
party," even in Japan, has begun. And this is in 
Asiu \ 
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and ciiatliii^' Iii^'. j«h^i.>«» 
invitaticii; ari*er : i/u«(;< . 
shaimcus no (Utrij^ '" O t-^, .^.^..- ' 
Master? Wii. voi iijii,k.- 
Master?' Oii*: «tiiUO- ii*^*- « 
existing vithuu: u*?? jt/*^t^^u< 
tion now to be *w?i. oi. ^^t^* i -j^-. -u.. 
of the ootiutnr it ij<^ <^ti;.>. <. «^^i<^' . 
Xo one potiitjvijv Kii'^r. f «^., -.. v, 
struck gnca rvx tiiU*.. ;: 'J vr .'. >.. >./ 
ent betweerj t;,:r-tr jiTj'. i^f*-.- \,,^^..» 
wheeled c:;i;n : ittiC *j*^ .^a- ^,,.^,.* 
Malay, errjp>r/>,/ ?;-wirij->5*. V *, j». - ^ ^^ 
and add;::^ a,-, >-•-,*-< :^, v/^-t^ ^.>i>. 
Jin^ki-tha \.'^\ ?>«» - n-^^ ^^/^i^ 
hare two men *^ ^v ;^/i ^^ |^ 
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nimbiki, the letters being a little altered by what 
Japanese gniniiiiar calls ' iVjyon,' Tlie Tokio citi- 
zens call tlieir little cab huruma, wblcli means ' a 
wheel,' and the coolie who pulls it is termed Jcurtt- 
maya. To fit him ont with dark blue cotton coat 
and drawers, vest of cotton, reed bat, coTered with 
white calico, and painted paper lantern, as well as 
bine eioTen socks for fine weather and string eanilala 
fur tbe mnd, costs abont three American dollars. 
But be mnst, moreover, bring to the business Inngs 
of leather and sinews of steel ; nor does one ever 
cease to wonder at the daily endurance of these men. 
In hot and cold weather alike, streaming with per- 
spiration or pelted with snow and sleet, they tmndle 
yon along apparently incapable of fatigue; always 
cheeiful, always, in my experience, honest, and easily 
(uitisfied; sufficiently rewai-ded for running a leagne 
with a Slim equivalent to three of your dimes. The 
natives, who make bargains with tbem before start- 
ing, go immense distances for incredibly small fares, 
and constantly ride two together in tbe same con- 
veyance. I have seen a kurumaya clieerfnlly wheel- 
ing along a father and mother, with three children, 
to say nutliing of the flower-pots, bird-cages, and 
huTiches of daikon — the great and dreadful radish of 
the country — carried in the family laps. When not 
engaged in running, they wrap ronnd their sbonlders 
the scarlet, blue, green, or striped h\AX\kG\.—ketto — 
destined for the knees of a customer, and look then 
rather like Red Indiana. They are said to be a 
prodigal tribe, quickly spending in sake and Biiiall 
pleasures the money wliich tbey earn ; but they need 



soooe fiomee io: iJ±t uix;Hiurion>' ^ uxiiAiiKiivi w.-.i 
tiief jierrom*. auu. fi- J^i- ^^ - iiuvt- «ef.i.. ni» iiH«ti 
temp&rjbiie ciafic- caii-exis: -ii: un- vnv. vi ;. unir ii...- 
a cop of jUkk- ifik. A wiiir sr. ut\ i::iit lJl•a^^ inin . :•:. . 
perhaps.! siiet of Drea^ dipw.. ii- treat::-^. hUi:: ;nii: 
off again. £i«sL jniL iiven, io* anoLae: siii: sin".:-.. 
The men wLc» took u^ ti -!si££' iron. I i&unouny;. 
ran the entire Twemr-iiFf luiie- r ioi:: iii>m> win 
ease, thoosrh mneb of it wa^- ui-iiL- an- wuiuu iniV-. 
retiu'ued, had we desired ii. ui. tiif haiiir: a:r ^ 
jinrikUha-mB.w in ^ol»g ca^t^aucl iaiijv p^ii^ ir ij*-; :l: 
all afraid of fortv or fin v inittjr^ ua-. aifce: aav . m*' 
is it trne that their woric makes tiieiu bpeciai:;* «5i*».»t*" 
lived, 80 far as inj inquiries have punt^ I an* j-^ei 
soaded that very advantageous \k&t couid uk^ tiiauc o: 
this kind of transport in a campaign. A kimvm/ 
can go wherever there is a path, and to draw ujuui 
tions, provisions, stores, or to convey the sici: an*: 
wonnded, a corps of jinrikisha-meii would i><j ihn a>- 
nable to any army. I noticed at the -Na^ovii ina 
noenvres that such employment was actualiv inau'- o! 
them, and very profitably. 

** We will not take ih^/*i^i7a^ to-dav, but wil* waif. 
instead, down the Kvboi-chJo to Shiuibabhu wiiCiu iu^ 
rioe-boate and manure-flats lie at the bridge, aud i«' 
tlie long and fashionable Ginza. ' iSort ktun O //#/ 
asfdde ikimas!^ ^ You proceed, then, bv thr i*oii 
orablelegs!' says the kururruiy a ^ biniliii^. uu<l U^u.^ 
as coorteoosly as if you had engaged liiin. J1</vn 
pictnresqoe and iq>ecial to Japan i& tliu vi«ui o1 tiii^ 
Toido street, with the low, open Loiuies 
jU «C die aame sober, weather-taoo 
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ne build, the same materials, tlie same frankly 
jned interior, the same little front shop, except 
wliere a fire-pi-oof ' go-down,' more solidly construct- 
ed, breaks the nnifoniiitj with its heavy, ugly walls 
and windows of black lacquer. In a great conflagra- 
tiini these will be the only buildings left standing; 
and after any extensive Kwaji you see them surviv- 
ing, isolated and seorclied, like rocks npon a burnt 
moorland. The sombre color of the houses, and 
their black and white heavy roofs and ridges would 
give a too subdued and almost sombre look to a Jap- 
anese street, if it were not for the gay contents of the 
shops, and the bright, good-tempered busy throngs in 
the roadway. The fruit-stores, the doll-shops, the 
fan-shops, tiie flower-shops, the eake-shops, the small 
emporiums where they sell bed-quilte, and Kimono, 
and hanging pictures {Kaki-mono), and shi'ines for 
Buddha, and tinselled hairpins, and gold and silver 
twist for the hair, and umbrellas, amply fill the scene 
with color. Then the people ai'e so pei'petnally in- 
teresting ! Stand by the apothecary's establishment, 
which has for its sign a pair of large gilded eyes and 
a catalogue of charms against all devils, while this 
funeral procession passes ; a square, white box, borne 
shoulder high, by four bearers, within which, with 
head resting upon iiis knees, and the gold bait above 
him to denote 'space' — whither he has gone — the 
dead takes his last ride in Tokio. You need not be 
too melancholy about it; nobody greatly dreads or 
dislikes dying in Japan, where religion lias been de- 
fined as 'a little fear and a gi-eat deal of fun.' The 
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shop, the hawker with fried eels, the little naked 
boys and girls at play ; the priest, the policemen in 
white, and the pretty, tripping musurrvt^ look at the 
cortege a little, bat with their langhter and chat only 
half suspended, as their fellow-citizen wends to take 
his turn at gazing into the Joharirno-Kagand — ^tliat 
mirror in the other world where, at a glance, yon «ee 
all the good things and all the bad things which yon 
eTer did in this. Tlie street, which liad stood aidde 
a little for the procession, fills anew with raitoJeu^ Le^ 
'coolies,' or Meg-men,' toiling at wheeling timber, 
agisted heartily by old ladies in light blue trcmsers ; 
stndaits in flat caps and scarlet socks ; wandering 
eta*, the Japanese pariab.^ ; perambulating iihfj^\ee^ 
er%, sodi a$ the tuf/yi-jTkkS^ fjr * hfiier-immer/ tyJi/> 
bakes sweet pa^ inl// diar^^^ter^, %n\m%)%fjf ba^k^} 
\m fi^yWf the arft4-ya. f^ yaWj-m^n^ wVy, Uf/$u f/af- 
tejr-gJaitteBi, wtI5 y://w ym^ Jjy a t^A. fn% tahhiiA^ fff 
immkejii ar>J tJi><^ t-y/^ jyf }^!«^, -^rjtib Vrtiyt^ Hiu^ff^M^ 
emi iajidti, 6«i<? l^lvJ?*^ .^i*^)^ a ^/y^/^l .fi//f^^ 0/ai f^M^ 

I; -i^fil v^»*il>vV )''>^ fV.tWVt w'.^h Ir^i'l t.tiVA (lrf^U4' (^ 
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Kiaiiy a chirping bii'd ; the gravely dressed doctor 
passes witii a boy to carry bis pestle-and-iiiortar box, 
and 'the thousaiid-ytjar-Ufe-pills ; ' the forliiiie-teller 
spreads on a cloth his fifty bttle sticks aTid six black 
and red blocks of wood, which can tell yon more 
than man should know; the bean -cake-seller tinkles 
bis hells and heats his gong to announce his sticky 
wares ; the amma, the blind 8liauipooer,feels his way 
slowly tlirongh the crowd, piping three Ingnbrious 
notes on his reed-finte, and ready to poniid and knead 
anybody's muscles into vigor for three pence ; while 
in a quiet corner, nnder the temple-wail, the street- 
artist, surrounded by admirers, constructs pictni'es 
and writes Chinese mottoes on the earth with band- 
fula of tinted sand. Into the teinple-conrt — for it is 
Matsuri, and a gi'eat day — are pouring lines of peo- 
ple to say a brisk prayer at the shrine, and to buy 
some toys for the children at the innumerable stalls 
i-onnd the court. Religion and pleasure go band in 
Land in Japan. Observe the old lady, with shaven 
eyebrows and blackened teeth, belonging to by-gone 
Japan ; her two daughters, who are of the newer 
style, and proudly carry European umbrellas, and 
even black silk gloves. They wash their hands from 
the temple well by means of a small wooden ladle; 
approach the altar, pull tbe tliick cord which makes 
the gong sound, and, the attention of heaven having 
been engaged, they jjray their silent prayers with 
bowed heads and clasped palms; throw a sen into 
the offering - box, and clapping their hands to let 
Divinity know their affair is finished, thoy tuni aside, 
merrily chatting, to sip tea at the 'Snow-white 
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Stork ' and purchase hairpins and playtliings for the 
£^odomo. 

"Alike in the street STid the temple-court, the 
pretty, lively, laughing Japanese girl lights up the 
crowd with her bright dress, her happy, winsome 
face ami shining tresses, splendidly elaborated. 

"Tnrning aside a little from the picturesque and 
bustling ' Cho,' we easily come to Sliiba, buried in 
groves of cryptomeiia, an island of solemn peace 
and grandeur in the bosom of the city. Here, shut 
in by ponderous red gateways, built of mighty beams, 
with giant doors which turn upon huge hinges of 
copper, are the tombs and temples of six of the 
famous Tokugawa Shognna, the ancient rulers of this 
kiid under the Mikado. It is like passing out of the 
roiling sea into a land-locked harbor to step over the 
threshold of the massive vermilion poreh, and to find 
yourself in the outer court of the Zojoji. Around 
are huudreda of stone memorial iahidoro — as many aa 
two hundred in one alone of these pebbled enclosures, 
offerings to the princely deceased from their vassals. 
Screened walla and portals, presenting wonderful 
work in wood-carving, gilding, and lacquer, shut tlie 
ontor courts from the inner, Eacit panel is en- 
riched with a different subject — flowers, birds, and 
real or fabulous animals, dexterously relieved by 
gold-leaf and color. Passing again throngh these 
walls, inner incJosnres are reached where stand colos- 
sal bronze lanterns of high iinish. Dancing-houses, 
treasure -houses, and libi'aries for the sacred books, 
exquisitely decorated ; a vast washing cistern to be 
used before prayer, cut out of one block of stone, and 
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lotus pools, whicli, in Anguet, are fnll of the wliite 
and blue bloseoms of the )iallowed flower, attract the 
attention. By yet another gateway, sculptured and 
embelliBhed to an extraoi'dinaiy heiglit, of semi-bar- 
barous but splendid beauty, the step is led to the 
central shrine itself. All amund are detached build- 
ingB, soberly but splendidly adorned with the very 
beet which Japanese art could lavish on them, in per- 
fect joinery, gilding, coloring, lacquer, metal-work, 
painting, and carving. The whole place is full of sym- 
bolism. On the outer screens, shutting off the first 
court, you may have noticed waves o£ the sea, done in 
brass, furiously running on the panels, with storm- 
birds hovering. It was an emblem of the unrest of 
life for all of us, as well as for Shognns. But at the 
second wall tlie brazen waves were chiselled, rolling 
more quietly, and here, on the screen by which we 
enter tiie court of the chapel of Tyenobu and lyeyoshiy 
the waves are moulded as falling asleep ; doves brood, 
in silver and gold; there is peace! Laying aside 
shoes, you may pass over the blaek-lacqnered steps 
and floors, through golden doors, into the central 
siirine, spread with the whitest and finest of mats; 
and the walls and ceilings are so daintily and patiently 
wi-ought with wondei-ful workmanship that every 
square inch demands a special study. The great 
HorsE OF Death is finished off, in its minutest por- 
tion, like a flower-vase or a netsuke, and, perliaps, 
the very utmost that Japanese craftsmanship could 
ever accomplish, in its own special provinces, may 
here be seen and admired. Every incense-pole and 
lamp-stand is a lovely object, alike for its labor and 
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dcfiigti. Tlie low etaiids on whicli the sacred books 
lie open liave priceless enriciiments ; and one is glad 
to see tlie silent priests move about in gold and silver 
brocade, for oi-dinary dress in sncli a magnificent 
scene wonid appear incongruous. At the same time, 
the more yon realize the artistic richness of this great 
gronp of temples and tombs, the more yon are strnck 
with the low-toned, sober, restrained ensemble of it 
all. The shrines themselves are bnt the Japanese 
lint idealized, the gold and the glittering brass, and 
the sliai-p colors of the carvings sink back from the 
sunlight nnder the massive eaves, and where a screen, 
or a painted side-wall would glitter too much, the 
heavy foliage of the cryptomerias casts a black curtain 
upon it. The character of the place is deeply im- 
pressive, a proud melancholy, a princely modesty, a 
sumptnonsness royal to prodigality, not for ostenta- 
tion, but for love of pensive beauty, show them- 
selves everywhere. The Shogims are certainly bur- 
ied, as if they were emperors, in the iieait of this 
concourse of black and gold and lacquered chapels 
and cemeteries, shut from the bnsy city by the 
dark trees, the high walls, and the blood-red gate- 
ways. 

" INear Shinibashi we pass under the tall ladder of 
a fire-station, on the summit of wiiich stands a watch- 
man, looking north, south, east, and west, to spy the 
rolling smoke whicli by daytime first denotes a con- 
flagration. If he sees signs of a fire, kwaji, he will 
beat upon tlie gong at his side as many blows as, 
by a preconcerted code, denote the particular 'cho' 
which is the scene of the disaster. P ''le 
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count the etroKiSB and Inirry liouieward, if it be a ease 
of 

' tua ra agiiur qman 
Proximus Ucalegon ardel; ' 



tlmt is to sftv, if llieir own district be concerned. 
Next we tnin into t!ie 'Ginza,' tlie 'Broadway' of 
tlie metropolis of Japan — a really fine thoronglifare, 
with paved sidewalks, tramways in tlie middle, and 
eiiopB of a snperior description. Here ebbs and flow8 
the full business life of the city, and mingling with 
it, as elsewhere, the clattering pattens, the inothei'8 
and sisters with the babies on tlieir backs; the chil- 
dren kite-flying ; the traders sitting over their glow- 
ing charcoal braziers; the hawkers of fish, dned rad- 
ish, cakes, perBimmons, toys, pipes, kites, and flags; 
the coolies with their balanced loads; the blind old 
sa mi sen- pi ay era ; the Buddhist priests ; tlie pretty 
miismees, with their hair like black marble and 
pigeon feet; the inipertnrbahleslit-eved babies; the 
acquaintances meeting in the street and profnsely 
bowing and salnting; tlie Japanese officers riding 
along, each with his hetto, or groom ; the flower-ped- 
lers; the bnllock-men ; the bird-dealers; the tea- 
houses, the little funny house-fronts and opened in- 
teriors; the bath-rooms, the temples, the stone-yards, 
the basket-works, the gliding rice-boats — toutle irem- 
hlement, in fact, of the wonderful and ever-interest- 
ing capital city of Japan, Or we might have come 
into the Ginza acioss the Shiro, by any of its many 
entrances and exits, the Toi-a mo», or ' Tiger Oate ; 
the Sahurada-gomon, ' Cherrylield Gate;' or the 
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iramo-go-mOTii whicli leads to the emperor's gardeua 
and the iiiiperiai palace. Tiiis Shira is a great feat- 
ure of the city, in the midst of wliich it sits; a spa- 
cions and far-commanding fortified enceinte, every- 
where BiiiTounded by lofty embanlcinents, planted 
with ancient fire, and walls of giant masonry, at the 
feet of which sleep broad moats, covered in winter- 
time, with wild duck and geese, bitterns and herons. 
Nothing can be finer in appearance, ae einbellish- 
ments of a capita!, than these massive ramparts and 
green slopes of grass, overshadowed by tlio gnarled 
flr-treea. The masonry looks as solid as a sea-cliff, 
built out at all its angles with hnge blocks of stone 
like the ram of an ironclad, in a curved projecting 
outline, so that the mighty blocks sit back immovable 
in their places, and it seems that not even an eartit- 
quake could have tlie smallest effect npon them. In 
the emperor's palace we might have seen the most 
perfect example of what Japanese carpenters and 
joiners can accomplish, and yet, though every ceil- 
ing there is a work of high art, divided by rich 
brown lacquer into panels exquisitely decorated, and 
the costliest silks and moat splendid carvings are lav- 
ished all around; amid all that luxury of royal art 
you would observe the great square supporting posts 
of white fir, left simply hand-dreesed in all their 
milky, pure, velvet-like beauty, delighting the eye 
with the natural grain and texture, aa nothing iiiann- 
factured by the wit of man ever could. And if we 
were attempting more than the merest stroll about 
the city, we ought to pass Fun-mi-cho, where, near 
the monument — a vast bro i^cted to 
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tlie soldiei'B slain in tlie civil war — tlie city spreads 
out, of one intei'ininable pattern and color as far as 
the eye can see. We should have gone to Uyeno to 
visit the gi'cat exliibition, and see the lotuses in blos- 
som, and to Asakusa to view the imposing temple 
of Kwamion Sama, the Mei'cif ul Goddess ; also the 
temples of the Five Hundred Sages, and of the God 
of War, Ilachi-man, where we might have duly 
honored the shrine of Kobo-Daiaki, the too ingen- 
ious inventor of the Japanese alphabet. "We might 
have stood on the famous I^ihom-Jiashi, the central 
spot of the city, frotn wliich all distances are meas- 
tired throughout the empire, and might have trav- 
ersed, close by, Anjin Ch6, or ' Pilot Street,' so 
named after the English sailor, Will Adams, who 
came here in the time of Sliakeapeare, mai'ried a 
Japanese wife, and grew to be a favorite of the em- 
peror, and a great two-sworded Japanese nobleman. 
His letters from Japan, published by the Hakluyt 
Society, furnish the most delightful reading, being 
written in that large and q«aint style which , 
to come naturally in 



'The spacious times of great Elizabetb.' 



" That the old navigator had well feathered bis 
nest in Japan is clear, from an account given by an- 
other adventurer of his place of residence at H^mi, 
Hear YokosQka. Ho there describes Will Adams's 
place thus: 'This Hemi is a Lordshipp geuen to 
Capt. Adams pr. the onld Emperonr to hym and hie 
for eaver, & confermed to hys sonne, called J 
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There is above 100 farms or howsholds, uppon it, be- 
sides others under them, all which are his vassals, 
and he hath power of lyfe & death ouer them, they 
being his slaiies; he hauing as absolute authoritie 
over them as any tono (or king) in Japan hath over 
his vassalSi" 

"We may add that in June, 1872, the graves of 
Will Adams and his Japanese wife were discovered 
at H^mi village, near Yokosiika, the seat of the great 
sliip- and dock-yards of the Imperial Navy of Japan. 
Being so near Yokohama, hundreds of Englishmen 
and Americans visit it yearly. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



THE BE80UECES OP JAPAN 



SINCE 1S68 the Japanese Lave looked most care- 
fully to their frontiers while consolidating the 
empii'e. By negotiation with Russia the island of 
Saghalin was exchanged for the Kui-iles, and the nn- 
occnpied Eonin and other outlying islands were gar- 
risoned. The tributary archipelago of Rin Kin has 
been definitely annexed, and the old Chineae name 
of Loo Clioo is now obsolete. Tlie empire of Dai 
Nippon, as fully constituted, lies on the earth's surface 
between longitude east 156° 32' and 122° 45'; and be- 
tween north latitude 24° 06' and 50' 56', or in a par- 
allelogram which is about two thousand miSes square. 
The extreme points north and east are in the Kuriles, 
or, as the Japanese call the gronp, Chisliima, a Thou- 
sand Islands. All Japan Tiorth of Hondo is called 
Hokkaido, or Northern Sea Circuit. The total area 
of the empire ia about one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand square miles. Not only is a careful survey of 
the country for military, geological, and other scien- 
tific purposes being made, but the meteorology ia 
stndied from scores of stations, and the weather fore- 
casts are published daily. 
A regular census on scientific principles is annually 
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made, and reports show that under the " enlightened 
civilization " of the Meiji period the people of Japan 
are increasing in numbers, in wealtli, in iiealth, and 
in comfort. In 1835 tlie Japanese nation included 
26,000,000 people ; in 1881 there were under the 
Mikado's rule 36,358,994 peraona of all ages ; in 
1889,40,072,020; in 1891, 40,600,000. A study of 
the dotaiis shows that Japanese humanity is like that 
all over the world. The sexes are about equal in 
nnmbers, the proportion of births being, of boys 107, 
of girls 100, the numbers approaching equality at 
abont fifty years of age, tlie women increasing be- 
yond that point, and doubling the flgnres beyond the 
age of ninety. In 1889 nearly eighty persons lived 
to be over one handred years of age. The average 
size of a family is 4.93', or nearly five persons. 

Of the cities of Japan six contain over 100,000 
people. The densest population is in Central Japan, 
in the region afflicted by the great earthquakes of 
October, 1891. Besides the natives, of whom abont 
twenty thousand live abroad in Hawaii, America, and 
Europe, there ai-e about ten thousand foreigners in 
Japan, half of them Chinese, and a majority of all 
living in Yokohama. Tlie Japanese marry and di- 
vorce easily, as the statiBties show one divorce for 
every three mari'iages, a fact which speaks badly for 
their morals. 

In agricaltare and industry the progress of the 
people is very noticeable. Many thousands of acres 
of land have been reclaimed to cultivation, and under 
improved methods of agriculture the crops of grain 
and food products have greatly increased. Under 
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tlie new system of land tenure the number of land- 
liolderB is over six railtions. About forty per cent. 
of arable soil is worked by farmers wlio own tlieir own 
land, and sixty per cent, by proprietors who employ 
agents and farm-laborers. The chief food-crop ia 
rice, and irrigated or riee-land is worth about one 
hundred and fifty dollara per acre, ordinary tilled 
about fifty dollars an acre. Forest and waste land 
occupies twice the space of tlie cultivated ai-ea. 
Thus far instead of every foot of land in Japan 
being brought under cultivation, but a small pi-o- 
portion is utilized for crops. The average farm is 
lees than an acre in extent. On the abolition of fen- 
dalism the farmers for the first time ploughed their 
own fields free from all restraints except taxes. 
Nevertbeiess feudalism, though abolished in form, 
still exerts an important iiiflnenee on the methods of 
farming and in tlie allocation of population. Nearly 
one-half of the people belong to the agricultural 
class, and live where their ancestors have dwelt for 
centm-ies. Despite the great exodus to the cities and 
the introduction of new industries the centres of 
population remain mostly as they were. All the 
aubjects of the Emperor are now, however, under 
nniform laws and economic conditions. 

Besides the increase in rice, wheat, barley, beans, 
and vegetables, the other staples of consumption or 
export- — tea, silk, salt, sake, soy, metals, coal, and 
other mineral prodncts^have also been multiplied 
in quantity, in some cases three- and four-fold. In 
1889 the total value of foreign commerce, in exports 
and imports, amounted to nearly |TO,000,000. For 
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over ten yeai-s past tlie exports have exceeded the 
joiports. 

Along the line of public works and improvements, 
the difference in the Old Japan of Tycoon days and 
the New Japan of our time is wonderful. Instead 
of the nearly naked messenger, whizzing along the 
higli-road with a packet clamped in a split-bamboo 
held over the shoulder, the neatly uniformed postman 
penetrates every village, and the mail is delivered in 
the cities several times daily. About four thousand 
post-offices, equipped in American style, receive and 
transmit about two hundred million letters and news- 
papers annually. The letter-box is found on the 
street corners, and no new improvement in postal 
science appears in Ciiristendom but is duplicated in 
Japan. About twenty thousand miles of telegraph 
wire now tingle daily witii electric messages which 
transmute themselves into Japanese or English to the 
number of nearly four million annually. Two sub- 
marine cables mooi' Japan to Christendom by way of 
Ciiina and Corea. Fifteen hundred miles of finished 
railway transport over fifteen million passengers 
yearly. The equipment of most of the railroads is 
on the English model, but much of the rolling-stock 
is made at home. Indeed the Japanese are now 
able to make nearly everything manufactured in 
Europe. 

The Japanese name for a wheel or wheeled vehicle 
is huruma ; the Chino- Japanese term is sha. A 
jvn-rihi-aha is a man - power ■ carriage ; a ha -sha is 
A horse - wagon ; a joku -sha is a steam - locomotive. 
"Whereas a wagon drawn by hoi'ses was unknown in 
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the old dajs of eechision. there are now over twenty- 
five thoiiaand vehicles moved by horse-power, nearly 
two hundred thonsand jin-riki-a/ia, and about six 
Inindred thousand other wagons of all sorts paslied 
or drawn by men, women, or oxen ; in other words, 
nearly one million of wheeled vehicles make nits in 
Japan. 

On the water, instead of the old-fashioned jniiks, 
which by the law in vogue from 1640 nntil 1860 
were not allowed to have a capacity exceeding 
twenty-five hundred bushels, the Japanese have now 
a fleet of over seven hundred steamers and one thon- 
sand sailing vessels built on Enropean models, while 
twenty thoasand junks and six Imndred thonsand 
" sampans " or boats still ply on fresh or salt water. 
Instead of the occasional and precarious beacons on 
the headlands, seventy magnificent liglithonses, 
equipped according to the best ideas in western sci- 
ence and experience, aided by nearly one hundred 
lights in more pi-iraitive style, make the coasts of Dai I 
Nippon among the safest in the world. 

In tlieirnew commercial life, the men of the Meiji 
ei'a have been very diligent in taking advantage of 
the experience of their friends in Chnstendon). 
They have introdnced many of the featnres of mod- 
ern civilizatiou in the form of banking, fire and life 
insurance, expreaaage, agricultural, medical, and sci-' 
entific societies. The 300 national banks and their 
branches had in capital and reserve finids in 1888 
over $75,000,000. The other incorporated societies 
of all sorts, numbering uearly three thousand, had 
over $125,000,000 capital. 
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" Education is the basis of all progress," eaid tlie 
reformerB of 1868, and twenty years later the report 
of theMinistei-of Edncation showed that nearly thir- 
ty thousand public and private schools, with about 
seventy thousand teachers and officei-s, were educat- 
ing over three million pupils, while nearly two Imn- 
dred and fifty thousand had been graduated into ac- 
tive life. 

The gift most appreciated by the intei'pi-cters, 
among those brought by CoiniuoJore Perry, was Web- 
ster's Dictionary. English has supplanted Dutch and 
ChinesG as the basis of culture, and is now part of 
the curriculum of the public scliouls. Christianity 
has already vitalized the new literature of Japan, and 
western science, philosophy, and critical scholarship 
have stimulated the Japanese to study their own his- 
tory afresii. Some of the great achievements in re- 
cent authorship are very remarkable. Tlie tremen- 
dous literary activity of the nation is shown in the 
■ report of the Copyright Bureau for 1888. In this 
year 6,538 original works, 4,738 collections, 456 
translations, and 551 reprints, making a total of 11,- 
273, left the press. In all the large cities, foreign 
book-stores sell many thousands of copies of the stand- 
ard and contemporary volumes printed abroad. 

One must read the more serious works of Rein, 
Griffis, and also sojne of the books of to-day, like Mr. 
Henry Norman's "The Real Japan," to get an idea 
of Japan's military and naval strength, the improve- 
ments in the administration of justice, hygiene, prison 
I'eform, and political administration. We close our 
survey of the i-esources of Ja]mn by a glance at the 
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budget for 1892-93, ae siibaiitted by the emperor's 
finance minister at the second session of tlie Diet, No- 
vember 26, 1891, Thefigm'CB are in ye^i (80 cents). 

Revenue from land-tax, 38,589,633 ; on saH, 15,- 
819,300; income-tax, 1,060,770; on tobacco, 1,864,- 
878; on Boy, 1,246,717; cnstoras duties, 4,563,371; 
i-eceipts from post and telegraphs, 5,541,633; profit 
on raiiways, 2,200,000, etc. Tlie grand total of rev.- 
enne is, ye^i, 86,508,64". 

In expenditnie the Japanese show that at present 
militarism is at its lieiglit, over one-fourth of the 
revenne being devoted to war purposes. In the pree- 
enee of Iliissia, France, and England — all of them 
earth himgry nations — as well as of jealons China, 
Japan thinks it necessaiy to be well armed. The 
grand total of expenditures for 1892-93 is estimated 
at, yen, 83,502,760. 

When this budget was submitted to the Diet 
at its opening, November 26, 1891, the "opposition " 
to tlie "government" being in the majority, and led 
by the master statesman, Count Oknma, a concerted 
movement was made to reduce the estimates by, 
yen, 9,000,000. Thereupon the ministry appealed to 
the emperor, and on December 26th the Honse of 
Representatives was dissolved and the House of 
Peers prorogued. 

Swell is the wonderful story of New Japan in this 
year of our Lord, 1892, exactly four hundred years 
after Columbus set sail from Falos to discover not 
Amenca, but Zipangu. Exactly to the day, almost 
to the hour, thirty-five years after the American 
treaty, ships were in siglit of Idzu, the Emperor Mn- 
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tsuhito (born on tlie day when Commodore Periy was 
ready to sail on tlie United States steamsliip Mississip- 
pi) took oath to maintain inviolate tlie government 
according to the constitution. The Americans, who 
have lived longest under a written constitution, who 
have furnished Perry, Harris, and a host of mission- 
aries and teachers to aid in the making of New Japan 
will, while watching the process, trust that regenera- 
tion " will be accomplished, like the operation of leav- 
en in meal, without shivering the vessel." 
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